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Tue question of University tests 
has fairly come on for settlement. 
One particular solution of the pro- 
blem has on repeated occasions 
been accepted by the House of 
Commons; and that fact by itself 
alone shows that the action of the 
whole Legislature cannot now be 
distant. Movements within the Uni- 
versities themselves are accelerating 
its progress. To use a Spanish word, 
pronunciamentos have taken place 
at Cambridge and Oxford, which 
indicate great internal fermentation 
within these academical bodies. De- 
putations to the Prime Minister have 
issued from this agitation; and in 
an age like the present, such events 
cannot occur without engendering 
very speedily an Act of Parliament. 
The question, moreover, possesses 
surpassing interest. It raises dis- 
cussions of the first magnitude. It 
appeals to principles among the 
most powerful which can deter- 
mine the conduct of nations. It 
directly sets in motion the in- 
quiry into the relation*which the 
Christian religion possesses towards 
the civil world. It puts ques- 
tions as to the relative rights of 
the several Christian communities 
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towards each other; it seeks to 
know whether the State is au- 
thorised to select one of these re- 
ligious societies, and to confer on 
it social advantages above the rest. 
Still more, the matter of the Uni- 
versity tests moots the very first 
principles of political philosophy. 
We know of no question of the 
present hour which leads so imme- 
diately to the inquiry, What are 
the foundations on which the ac- 
tion of the State rests; what the 
rights and the limits, both of the 
governors and the governed, which 
ought-to determine the relations 
which should sifbsist between the 
several classes of society? The 
determination ultimately to be 
reached on University tests must, 
above all things, flow from the 
nature of the principles which are 
supposed to be laid down by po- 
litical philosophy. The decision, 
apart from its religious élements, 
will take one shape or another very 
much according to the ideas enter- 
tained of the duties and the rights 
of the State—that is, of the very 
foundations themselves of those 
doctrines which constitute. political 
philosophy. 
L 
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It is hardly possible, therefore, 
for a subject to be more fitted to 
excite universal interest, as assur- 
edly there can scarcely be one which 
has more important bearings on 
most departments of our social life. 
It cannot be settled in any way 
except upon an enunciation of first 
principles. Any Act of Parliament 
which may be passed respecting it 
must of itself be a declaration of 
first principles. But unfortunately 
it is also a subject on which the 
enlightenment of the public that 
discusses it falls far below the mag- 
nitude of the issue raised. What- 
ever is done must be an act 
embodying principles of extreme 
significance, and pregnant with vast 
consequences in the future; yet 
how many of those who speak and 
write about this matter exhibit the 
care which a consciousness of its 
magnitude would be sure to en- 
force? The public at large under- 
stands very little of the issues 
involved in this great question. 
Sonorous principles of great range 
are poured forth with much confi- 
dence, and circulate triumphantly 
from mouth to mouth; yet few 
have taken the pains to ascertain on 
what evidence these wide sweeping 
assertions are founded. The state 
of the Universities and the changes 
which they require are the favourite 
field. in which the new political 
philosophy delights to roam. The 
general condition of the whole 
country is a more sterile and un- 
profitable region for the new intel- 
lectual lights; it is a land of con- 
flicting interests, of forces which 
cannot be entirely overcome, and 
consequently of compromise. The 
rights of manhood, the veto of a 
minority on public action, cannot, 
in the present political world, be 
either theoretically sustained, or, 
still less, carried into practice. But 
it is otherwise with the Univer- 
sities. Here the pure doctrines of 
abstract right can be revelled in, 
and political principles may pass 
instantly into the broadest revolu- 
tion. And how great is the delight 
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of enunciating an unlimited prin- 
ciple, and then demolishing with 
its powerful lever the accumulated 
rubbish of centuries! No wonder 
that no one attempts to establish 
by proof such grave and powerful 
propositions; they carry their own 
evidence on their front. To try to 
prove them would be an insult to 
truths which shine with such over- 
whelming luminousness; and then 
it would spoil so much pleasant 
satisfaction. Meanwhiie the un- 
wary public is misled. It is sup- 
plied with much sound, but no 
investigation. It is enough that 
what is disliked should be howled 
at; that is proof sufficient that it ig 
wortliless, fit only to be destroyed. 
Under such circumstances it is 
supremely important to call on the 
good sense of the nation to look 
carefully into this great question 
before any irretrievable act shall 
have consummated ruin. The 
Universities have rendered incal- 
culable service to the people of 
England during many centuries in 


the past, and they are full of vitality 
in the present. They are neither 
effete nor out of date; the very 
effort to remould them is an act of 


homage to their power. The ambi- 
tion of the innovators is to wield 
their force to their own ends. The 
Universities are known to be strong 
in moulding the minds and natures 
of the young men of England; the 
object sought is to employ this 
strength as an instrument to pro- 
mote designs which are not aca- 
demical. There are men who 
desire to destroy the aristocracy or 
the British Constitution; but here 
the end pursued is not the destruc- 
tion of the Universities, but the 
application of their vast influence 
to diffuse certain ideas and prin- 
ciples over the whole English 
society. We do not say that these 
men are to be blamed for pursuing 
such an object; from their point of 
view they are justified in proposing 
what they hold will be beneficial to 
the world. But just in proportion 
as the consequences must be vast 
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if they succeed in their design, 
circumspection and thorough pre- 
yious examination before action is 
commenced are imperatively de- 
manded in the interest of all. 

Let us now, at the outset, lay 
down the principle on which we 
propose to examine this very serious 
question. We stand on the ground 
of expediency, and _ expediency 
alone. We shall not assume the 
truth of Christianity as a religion, 
norginsist on any dogma as a true 
interpretation of its teaching. We 
shall not say a word, as Mr. Glad- 
stone once did, on the duty of the 
State to profess and support the 
true religion. For the purposes of 
this discussion, we are content to 
place Christianity, as to its claims 
to recognition, on the same level 
with other religions. We shall take 
public policy for our basis, the 
policy of expediency, the rule of 
the general good, on a balance of 
the considerations for and against 
any measure that may be proposed. 
Assuredly we shall refuse to regard 
a round assertion, a general sen- 
tence of dislike and condemnation, 
as a self-obvious truth or the neces- 
sary exponent of expediency. We 
shall demand proof of the utility of 
such a principle, of its ability to 
promote the public good, of its 
effects on the whole community, 
and will think little about its con- 
formity with the taste and ideas of 
particular persons. The Univer- 
sities are national institutions, we 
cheerfully grant; their continuance 
and the form of their existence, we 
entirely admit, must be justified 
by a demonstration built on public 
policy and national expediency. If 
any part of their constitution can- 
not be defended on this ground, 
we shall make’ no objection against 
its removal. We ask for no favour, 
no respect for old ideas merely 
because they are old and have been 
beneficial in their day; but neither, 
on the other hand, will we yield to 
formulas as absolute and as peremp- 
tory as M. Proudhon’s dictum, La 
propriété c'est le vol. Nor will we 


accept reasoning of the quality that 
“All tests are odious; therefore 
the Universities must know nothing 
about religion.” 

And now, what are the facts 
with which we have to deal in this 
question of the Universities? They 
originated in days when the whole 
nation professed the Roman Catho- 
lic religion; and they were founded 
for the purpose of educating the 
young, both for the priesthood and 
for other professions. The teachers 
who were to carry-on this work 
were clergymen, as a matter of 
course; for there were no literary 
classes in those ages except the 
clergy. No question about the pro- 
priety of tests could then arise; for 
every citizen was assumed to be a 
Christian. These institutions re- 
ceived public privileges from the 
State: they were incorporated as 
public bodies, and were empowered 
to confer degrees, whatever might 
be the value belonging to such hon- 
ours. They do not appear to have 
received large endowments of money 
from the State; but, as all the world 
knows, they obtained very ample 
benefactions from private persons. 
These benefactions were indisput- 
ably private and personal be- 
stowed on trusts of pr the 
same nature with the endowments 
given to grammar-schools and other 
educational bodies all over the coun- 
try. The State unanimously judged 
such institutions to be wise and 
beneficial: it encouraged them with 
all its power and influence. No 
one in those days challenged their 
expediency; if ever institutions 
rested on universal suffrage, it has 
been the Universities, and Univer- 
sities such as they were in the mid- 
dle ages. Then came the Reforma- 
tion, and a very decisive change, 
pregnant with political principle, 
occurred. The Universities were 
continued on the same general 
footing; but the profession of the 
Roman Catholic religion was su 
pressed, and the endowments ab- 
solutely taken away from the mem- 
bers of that Church. It cannot be 
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disputed that most of these endow- 
ments had their root in Roman 
Catholic ideas—that the giving of 
them was most frequently an act of 
religion—a deed done in the name 
of the Roman Catholic faith—and 
that but for those ideas these gifts 
would never have had any exist- 
ence at all. Thus they were alien- 
ated by the act of the State from 
the very purposes for which they 
had been bestowed. The question 
arises, Was the State justified in 
this appropriation of their funds to 
objects which not only were diverse 
from those contemplated by the 
donors, but which we know would 
have been regarded by them as in the 
highest degree mischievous and de- 
testable? To this question scarcely 
aman in our day would hesitate to 
declare that the State was justified 
in the course which it adopted. 
No single generation can possibly 
acquire the right of prescribing its 
mode of life to posterity. If any 
of its arrangements are respected, 
acquiescence is given, not because 
ancestors—dead men—possessed a 
right of dictating to those that 
came after, but because the inter- 
ests of society advise compliance 
with their regulations. To assert 
that owners of property in the past 
are endowed with an indefeasible 
right of perpetuating opinions or 
teachings or social arrangements 
which are rejected by the convic- 
tions of their successors, is to utter 
an absurdity and an impossibility. 
The world cannot belong. to the 
dead: it belongs to the living. The 
State thus becomes an implied trus- 
tee to every abiding endowment: 
it cannot help from time to time 
revising the trust. Whether the 
State in repudiating Roman Catho- 
licism acted judiciously with funds 
devoted to Roman Catholic pur- 
oses is fairly open to inquiry, but 
its power and its duty to revise and 
remodel are unchallengeable. 

The principle which we thus ac- 
quire reaches far, and covers the 
demand for every kind of Univer- 
sity reform which is demanded in 
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our day. We do not repel the 
right and authority of the State to 
alter any part of the academical 
constitution. What we insist upon 
on our side is, that the wisdom and 
expediency of the changes suggest- 
ed should be demonstrated. When 
the State ceased to be Roman 
Catholic, it manifestly could not 
allow its two Universities to re- 
main in the hands of the teachers 
of that religion. It transferred 
them and all their endowments ‘to 
the Church of England then estab- 
lished. It was inevitable that it 
should adopt such a measure in 
that age. Toleration had not made 
its appearance in the world: every 
man was held to belong to the 
Established Church, as he formerly 
had belonged to the Roman Church. 
In this manner the Universities, in 
respect of religion, had, as it were, 
a second origin. They were made 
Church of England institutions, 
and they have continued to be 
such for more than three centuries. 
The change was irreproachable ‘at 
that time on the score of expedi- 
ency: no one disputed the public 
policy of the transformation. 

The religious element of the Uni- 
versities has now developed a new 
phase. The demand now is that 
they should be officially discon- 
nected with religion—that no par- 
ticular form of religion shall be 
recognised in respect either of Uni- 
versity functions or collegiate 
endowments—that every religion 
shall stand on the same academical 
level—and that no inquiry into a 
man’s religion shall ever be made 
either under the authority of the 
University or the statutes of any 
College. This is a complete inno- 
vation, it cannot be denied, in the 
constitution of these bodies. No 
precedent can be cited in support 
of such a change from the long 
history of the Universities. Under- 
graduates, it is true, were a 
exempted from professing the fait 
of the Church of England; but 
then they were mere learners, and 
no very good reason could be shown 
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why youths of any kind should not 
be admitted to the teaching con- 
tained in the system of the Univer- 
sities. That the alteration, how- 
ever, should be unprecedented, is 
no proof that it is unreasonable, 
though the fact may justify a more 
rigorous requirement of proof. What 
reasons, then, are assigned for dis- 
connecting all religion with the 
official character of not only the 
Universities, but of their Colleges 
also? Religion has always formed 
a most prominent—nay, the most 
prominent— part of their system 
during a long lapse of ages. In 
what name and upon what prin- 
ciple, is so immense a revolution 
demanded? Is it alleged that re- 
ligion is a, bad thing—an exploded 
fiction, a worn-out device—fit only 
to be consigned to the limbo of 
things exhausted? We can find 
no one making such an assertion. 
We can discover no English parent 
requiring that his son shall not be 
taught any religion. The regard for 
religion, for the Christian religion, 
does not appear to have diminished 
throughout the country. If the 
families of the English parents of 
the middle and upper classes were 
polled, we should be greatly aston- 
ished to find any considerable num- 
ber expressing a positive wish that 
their children should not be edu- 
cated in the general doctrines of 
the Christian religion. It is not a 
commotion of such a kind in this 
quarter which gives this violent 
impulse to the requirement, that 
the Universities, officially, should 
ignore religion. Yet it is true that 
a considerable number of persons 
who have no desire to sweep away 
religion are supporting this cry; 
but though they abet the demand 
for the separation of religion’ from 
the public life of the Universi- 
ties, it is in the name of religious 
rights, and under the impulse of 
wounded religious ‘feeling, that they 
adopt a course apparently so con- 
tradictory. These persons consti- 
tute a class which has sprung up 
since the Reformation—the Dis- 


senters, the Christian Nonconform- 
ists—and they and their claims are 
the force which has given its chief 
strength to the movement for re- 
pealing tests at the Universities. 
They demand admission into these 
bodies, and a share in their privi- 
leges and emoluments. They deny 
that their exclusion can be justi- 
fied by any valid reason: in other 
words, their claim amounts to a 
plea that the Universities and their 
advantages shall not be restricted 
to members of the Church of Eng- 
land. They impugn the settlement 
made at the Reformation as being 
no longer applicable at the present 
day; they point to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the nation in reli- 
gious matters, and they repudiate 
an arrangement, which did not, at 
the time when it was made, but 
does now, confer an exclusive 
monopoly of academical privi- 
leges on a particular Church. 
Unfortunately the Christian Non- 
conformists are not the only per- 
sons who agitate for the repeal of 
religious tests, though they make 
up the rank and file of the attack- 
ing hosts. However, we must con- 
sider their case separately, for the 
mixing up together of all kinds of 
ideas and claims is the most fruit- 
ful cause of the want of clear in- 
telligence which distinguishes the 
agitation which rolls against Uni- 
versity tests. Are, then, the Dis- 
senters entitled, on grounds of expe- 
diency and public policy, to free 
access to University privileges and 
endowments? In other words, 
ought these advantages to be strict- 
ly confined to members of the 
Church of England in the actual 
circumstances of our time? Stated 
in this form, the question, we can- 
not doubt, will receive but one re- 
ply from the majority of the people. 
The Dissenters neither can nor 
ought to be excluded from the Uni- 
versities, Their aggregate numbers 
approach too much to equality with 
those of the Established Church to 
admit of their permanent privation 
of the benefits of the Universities. 
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Their political power, moreover, 
would be decisive of the matter, if 
it were otherwise exposed to doubt. 
_Nor—which is the capital point— 
does their admission violate any 
important principle, either of re- 
ligion or civil polity. They are 
Christians; they profess the Chris- 
tian faith, with many and impor- 
tant variations in detail, it cannot 
be denied—still it is the Christian 
faith. They all hold fundamental 
truths of Christian morals and of 
Christian belief. The points on 
which they agree contain principles 
of extreme significance in the train- 
ing of the young. A very broad 
foundation of common Christian 
ideas would be left, after the com- 
plete infusion of ail the Dissenters 
into the academical body. In lite- 
rature, in philosophy, in morals, and 
in many other respects, a basis 
would subsist on which a solid 
and definite structure of education 
might be raised. 

It is greatly to be lamented that 
the question of opening the doors 


of Oxford and Cambridge to per- 
sons who are not members of the 
Church of England, did not take 
the form of a demand to admit 
Christian Dissenters within these 


societies. As we remarked above, 
it was the claims and interests of 
these Nonconformists which gave 
substance and political importance 
to this question. Had it assumed 
such a shape, the two chief inqui- 
ries would have been simple, and 
would have admitted of direct and 
easy replies. First, Could the exclu- 
sive monopoly of the Church of Eng- 
land be sustained under the condi- 
tions of our day? Theanswer must 
have been in the negative. Se- 
condly, Would the infusion of Chris- 
tian Dissenters into Oxford and 
Cambridge so damage these insti- 
tutions as places of education for 
the young, as practically to destroy 
their value, and to be equivalent 
to their ruin? Here again an affir- 
mative reply could not have been 
made The. nation would 
have judged, beyond doubt, that 
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the difference between the Christi- 
anity of the Church of England 
and the Christianity of the Dissen- 
ters was not such as to warrant the 
assertion that the authority of the 
Christian religion, as the official basis 
of their education, would have been © 
extinguished at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. But unhappily the demand 
was not raised in this form. The 
repeal of the condition of member- 
ship of the Church of England was 
not treated as a pure question of 
Dissenting rights. The issue was 
not debated on the relative posi- 
tions and creeds of the competing 
Christian societies. The nation 
was not simply asked whether there 
were valid reasons for keeping Dis- 
senters out of University degrees 
and emoluments. The Dissenters, 
partly through their own fault, 
partly from causes which they were 
unable to control, became associ- 
ated with allies who made them- 
selyes masters of the situation. 
The Dissenters supplied the politi- 
cal force, the arguments which told 
with electors from the hustings; 
they provided politicians with 
complaints which were enforced 
by the liberal press all over the 
country, with wrongs which the 
national sense of justice acknow- 
ledged to require redress. But the 
new associates stated the questions 
to be tried. They enunciated the 
principle to be enforced. They 
raised the issue, which was not the 
true issue for the Dissenters, but 
something of a very different kind. 
They thus gave a turn to the dis- 
cussion which was not in harmony 
with the real interests of the Dis- 
senters, The hands were the hands 
of Esau, but the voice was the voice 
of Jacob. The Dissenters at the 
outset went in for one thing, their 
eonfederates.for another. The Dis- 
senters were incomparably the more 
numerous body, and their claim 
commanded the general sympathy 
of the country. Their allies were, 
in numbers, an insignificant mino- 
rity, and what they sought was not 
really desired by the nation. Never- 
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theless they overwhelmed the Dis- 
senters, and that in the worst con- 
ceivable manner, by compelling the 
Dissenters to adopt their ideas. 
They led the Dissenters like sheep 
into fields where there was no 
sound pasture for them. They 
substituted their own object for 
the natural object of the Dissenters. 
In a word, whilst the Dissenters 
desired to enter the Universities as 
Christians, their allies compelled 
them to cry out for the official ejec- 
tion of all religion from Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The Dissenters have been made 
dupes in this matter. We say this, 
because if the end pursued is suc- 
cessfully attained, and the Univer- 
sities ignore all profession of reli- 
gion, none will be treated with 
more scorn and contumely by their 
allies than these unhappy and un- 
reflecting Dissenters. It needs but 
a slender acquaintance with the 
actual feelings of many of these 
men to convince one’s self of the 
truth of this belief. The Dissen- 
ters, we know, are strongly attach- 
ed to their several forms of Chris- 
tian faith, and in general they are 
not very tolerant of each other: 
and Dissenters who stand stiffly on 
their religion, and strive to give it 
effect in the world, will be met 
with expressions of feeling which 
we do not care to characterise. Of 
one thing the Dissenters may be 
uite sure, that at Oxford and 

ambridge, upon a perfectly open 
system, where freethinking will 
have absolute free play, and will 
be authorised to say and preach 
what it pleases, they, the Dissen- 
ters, will be nowhere. There are 
forces belonging to the Church, 
whether it will be Established, as 
now, or be a Voluntary society, as 
80 many expect, which will inevi- 
tably command for it some social 
weight and consideration; but we 
ean perceive no hope of any consi- 
derable influence for Dissent. We 
entertain the ‘strongest doubts of 
their appearing at-the Universities 
in numbers worth mentioning. Is 


this what the Dissenters intend ? 
Is this the object which their pas- 
sionate and persevering efforts seek 
to accomplish? Are Universities 
filled with infidels and Episcopa- 
lians—for if the Universities con- 
tinue to exist, these last will be 
found in them, with here and there 
a strong Dissenter, or other non- 
Episcopalian—the ideal of academi- 
cal life which they long to procure 
for England ? 

But how has this unnatural 
alliance been brought to ss ? 
Partly, we have said, through the 
fault of the Dissenters themselves. 
They have been more intent on 
ulling down the Church of Eng- 
and than on advancing their own 
specific cause. They have been 
carried along by the heat of the 
contest; they have thought only of 
the enemy in their front. hey 
found the Church of England 
strongly intrenched in the constitu- 
tion of the country and its laws; 
and they felt they needed every 
support they could gather for 
obtaining their end. They thus 
committed themselves to the doc- 
trine that the State must not 
connect itself with any kind of 
Church or religion. From that 
moment they inevitably fell under 
the leadership of the unbelievers. 
The principle that the State must 
know nothing of religion was 
more emphatically the banner of un- 
belief than of dissent. It was sus- 
tained with stronger powers of intel- 
lect by the non-Christian than b 
the Christian Nonconformists. It 
was held by them more thoroughly ; 
they could denounce limitation 
with greater force and consistency. 
In the civil and political world, 
therefore, it was scarcely possible 
for Dissenters to avoid this union 
with men so ‘very unlike them- 
selves, for oo have no hope 
of creating a Broad Church which 
should compromise Dissenters ; and 
there was nothing left for them but 
alliance with the unbelievers, who 
had the same identical end with 
themselves. But the consequences 
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of such an alliance were sure to be 
not all agreeable. The divergence 
of interests or feelings was cer- 
tain to break out somewhere. It 
has come forth in this very question 
of the Universities. The Dissen- 
ters here have suffered themselves 
to fall under the control of men 
who in some vital respects are their 
opponents. They have accepted the 
formula of real adversaries. Their 
manifest interest was to enter the 
Universities as Christians. Their 
actual cry is for dechristianising the 
Universities. The exclusive reten- 
tion of Christianity was possible 
in the academical world, it was im- 
possible in the civil. There was 
no chance of limiting the -House of 
Commons and the electoral vote to 
Christians. The far narrower range 
and more special function of a Uni- 
versity made the specific mainten- 
ance of the Christian religion more 
natural and more practicable. But 
this distinction the Dissenters have 
failed to perceive, or, having per- 
ceived it, have been unable or un- 


willing to give it effect in practice. 
They thus battle under the flag of 


unbelief. They demand the total 
secularisation of the Universities. 
The result has been a change in 
the form of the claim insisted on. 
Instead of requiring the admission 
of Dissenters, the agitation clamours 
for the repeal of religious tests. 
The question is viewed from the 
aspect of tests. The dominant 
idea is derived from that word. 
The manner of the exclusion of 
Nonconformists is dwelt upon rather 
than the fact itself, and the differ- 
ence is very important. The ques- 
tion is no longer whether the Dis- 
senters are fit or not to enter the 
Universities, but whether the par- 
ticular barrier which shuts them 
out shall be swept away altogether. 
The test is regarded in respect of 
what it is in itself, rather than in 
respect of the exclusion which it 
produces. A test is held up as a 
thing odious by its very nature. It 
is painted as an impertinent and 
offensive inquiry into matters which 
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are private and personal, and which 
ought to be exempt from all official 
scrutiny. Why, it is triumphantly 
asked, should the religious opinion 
of a man who teaches Euclid be 
questioned? What connection ig 
there between Greek and particular 
religious opinions? Why should 
the belief in religious dogmas be 
required in a secular University 
whose business is to teach letters? 
What is a test but a hateful prying 
into a man’s conscience, an offensive 
exploring of his inner mind? 
What matters heresy or orthodoxy, 
belief or unbelief, to an institution 
at once national and secular? Re- 
ligious sects have ever been wont 
to dwell on dogma, on the necessity 
of right belief in particular religious 
propositions. They are never satis- 
fied about a man till he has been 
turned over and examined, and his 
religious form has been brought to 
the appointed standard and found 
correct. The world is outliving, 
we are told, such odious processes. 
Even amongst Christians orthodoxy 
has no longer the value which it 
once possessed, and unbelief raises 
its head on all sides, and has ceased 
to be a reproach and a title for 
contempt. The nature of the teach- 
ing of Christianity is itself under 
discussion. The conclusions arriy- 
ed at by men to whom the title of 
Christian can in no way be refused, 
are extremely discordant with one 
another. To bind men down, there- 
fore, to one single interpretation of 
the Christian revelation, is a pro- 
ceeding repulsive to the spirit of the 
age. It is a necessary consequence 
from such an intellectual state of 
modern thought, that the impo- 
sition of tests which imply de- 
tailed assent to minute and specific . 
statements of Christian doctrine, 
must encounter resistance in many 
quarters. They necessarily present 
a very vulnerable side when made 
the condition of membership of 
the Universities. 

Other causes combine to swell 
the difficulty. The University test 
in substance is a declaration of 
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membership of the Church of Eng- 
land; but in form it is a subscrip- 
tion to a vast number of proposi- 
tions respecting the dogmas of the 
Christian faith. We know that in 
the Church at large, in these recent 
years, the consistency of these doc- 
trines with one another, the truth 
of some, the necessary acceptance 
of others, are fiercely challenged on 
every side. Some escape the per- 
plexities hence resulting by meth- 
ods of interpretation which take 
great liberties with the letter. For 
others the words of formularies are 
a snare to the conscience, implying 
some degree of dishonesty when 
the actual expression cannot be 
literally accepted. It is easy to 
understand how a strong feeling of 
distaste should creep up under such 
circumstances against the demand 
of assent to a multitude of diverse 
statements. And if this feeling 
is powerful when appointment to 
the ministry of the Church is con- 
cerned, how much more powerful 
must it be in the case of Univer- 
sities whose object is general and 
not clerical education? The recoil 
against a test of such a kind has 
been violent enough to procure 
from the Legislature a relaxation 
in the laws of subscription required 
of clergymen ; and so far relief has 
been acquired by members of the 
Universities, Still further progress 
in that direction has been made in 
the case of Colleges ; for we believe 
we are correct in stating that a 
simple profession of membership of 
the Church of England is all that is 
required for admission to college 
endowments. 

These influences combined have 
precipitated the University question 
down to the lowest level. Chris- 
tians and non-Christians have alike 
been irritated by the existing tests. 
Those who took the tests, and are 
supposed to be working under the 
conditions implied in their accept- 
ance of their offices, but have sub- 
Sequently lost their belief in either 
a part or the whole of Christianity, 
naturally are impatient to obtam 


relief by the cancelling of obliga- 
tions which they can no longer fulfil. 
All such persons constitute a large 
force in the aggregate, and furnish 
very vigorous aid in promoting the 
end aimed at by Dissenters—their 
own entrance into the Universities, 
Neither party singly could easil 
have achieved success; combin 
they have been strong enough to 
obtain successive majorities in the 
House of Commons. And thus the 
word and idea, test, has occupied 
the whole ground. Everything 
else is forgotten by the side of it; 
every consideration which attaches 
to Oxford and Cambridge as places 
of education for the young has been 
thrust aside as not worth thinking 
about. The recent meetings at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford furnish a strik- 
ing illustration of this mischievous 
and unphilosophical method of 
reasoning. We say the word 
‘‘ unphilosophical” deliberately ; 
for whilst it is the loudly-pro- 
claimed vaunt of the repealers of 
all religious limitations that they 
emphatically stand on first prin- 
ciples and on philosophy, they ex- 
hibit the shallowest departure from 
the faindamental law of all true 
philosophy, that all the elements 
of a problem shall be investigated 
and weighed. Nothing could be 
more one-sided than the point of 
view adopted by all the speakers. 
They dwelt on the grievances suf- 
fered by graduates ; they painted 
the irritation excited by assent 
demanded for countless proposi- 
tions; they repelled the thrusting 
in of religion into the teaching 
of secular subjects ; they. de- 
nounced the interference of the 
State with a man’s belief ; and then, 
in a passionate glow of resentment, 
they indignantly repelled all tests. 
And what was the reasoning on 
which they took their stand ? 
Because existing tests work ill, 
therefore all inquiries into the 
belief of University teachers were 
impertinent and against principle. 
The word test of itself alone was 
enough for them; it carried its 
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condemnation on its very face. 
And this they recklessly think to 
be excellent logic : the illicit process 
of inferring from the condemnation 
of some to the condemnation of all 
was a trifle of no account in so 
obvious a matter. Were they not 
carrying out faithfully the grand 
philosophical method of our day? 
Were they not scattering to the 
winds the restrictions and limita- 
tions and other miserable devices 
with which antiquated statesman- 
ship and old-fashioned philosophy 
loved to narrow the application of 
the truth; and did they not stand 
in the full and free sunshine of 
unlimited formulas, of absolute pro- 
positions, on principles which soared 
into the infinite? The House of 
Lords sometimes does wrong: Down 
with the peerage! The Established 
Church has become too narrow: 
Away with an Established Church ! 
Dogma has been too strictly insisted 
on! let religion never be mentioned ! 
Young men have been educated in 
the teaching of a sect: henceforth 
let them be lectured in every reli- 
gion upon earth, and then let them 
select one for themselves ! 

The total forgetfulness of the 
educational character of the Uni- 
versities was the most remarkable 
feature of these anti-test meetings. 
Fellows and their wrongs filled the 
minds of the speakers. The Uni- 
versities figured there as conferrers 
of privileges only ; graduates were 
regarded as the recipients of money ; 
and then the hardship was feelingly 
described of religion interfering 
with profit. Fellows had obtained 
their endowments by dint of hard 
study ; was it not intolerable that in- 
quiries into their belief should step 
in between them and their rewards ? 
The possessors of endowments con- 
stituted for these speakers the Uni- 
versity itself; no one could have 
gathered from the speeches delivered 
that undergraduates existed at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, or that they 
were worthy of a moment’s consi- 
deration. strange and capital illu- 
sion surely! What is Oxford but a 
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school ? what gives it importance 
except the students who frequent 
its Colleges ? what is the very end 
of the University but its action on 
these young men? The youn 
students* ere emphatically Oxfo: 
Oxford was created and exists only 
for them. The endowments them- 
selves were granted out of regard 
to their welfare. Oxford without 
undergraduates would at best be 
only a board of examiners; and 
then the fellowships and the other 
endowments would speedily dis- 
appear. In Oxford and Cambridge 
the nation possesses two great 
schools to which her young men 
resort for education ; and it is by 
the effects which it produces on 
these youthful students that the 
repeal of the tests, or any other 
change in the academical constitu- 
tions, must be judged. This is the 
true point of view for estimating 
and pronouncing upon every statute 
which affects the Universities. We 
find no trace of a knowledge of this 
truth in the speeches of the re- 
pealers at these meetings. We per- 
ceive no attempt to investigate what 
results on the young men the repeal 
of the tests may have. Graduates 
may be relieved, Fellows may gather 
comfort, in the enjoyment of their 
good things; irritation may be 
allayed, and every senior allowed 
in peace to be a Christian or an 
unbeliever at his pleasure; but, 
after all, there remains the all-im- 
portant question, How will all 
these things tell upon the school? 
This is the one practical and de- 
cisive consideration. If the under- 
graduates are injured, still more, if 
they are driven away, what signifies 
the gain which the Fellows may 
have won? If indeed the present 
system, or any modification of it, is 
essentially immoral or unjust, then, 
clearly, fiat justitia, ruat cxlum 
Better that the Universities should 
perish than that a wicked or inex- 
pedient institution should disgrace 
this land. But who imputes such 
a character to the Universities ? 
Who demands their suppression on 
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this ground? That there are per- 
sons who in their hearts prefer 
that Oxford and Cambridge should 
cease to be, rather than that any 
form of Christianity should be 
recognised in the education they 
bestow, we do not doubt; but they 
are few, and they do not openly 
avow their opinions. If they did, 
a fair and manly issue would be 
raised, and the country would know 
the nature of the measure it was 
discussing. The mass of the sup- 
porters of the abolition of tests are 
men of a very different kind. They 
are not enemies of the Christian 
religions, but they have worked 
themselves into an intense dislike 
of tests ; and the complaint we make 
is, that they have thought only of 
themselves and their class, and 
have left out of account those for 
whose sake they exist at the Univer- 
sities. They would be quick enough 
to perceive the effects which mea- 
sures for the relief of certain 
feelings in the masters might have 
on Eton and Harrow, and very pos- 
sibly they would suggest that those 
who were inconvenienced should 
be withdrawn, and the boys be not 
driven off from the school; but 
when they think of the Universi- 
ties, their view becomes radically 
altered. Their essential character 
as schools fades away into the dis- 
tance, and the mass of Fellows and 
graduates alone occupies the field of 
vision. That this is a capital mis- 
take no one will deny, except those 
who deliberately wish to see the 
Universities converted into bodies 
which conduct examinations of 
students trained in other places, 
and confer degrees and privileges 
as academical and not as scholas- 
tic corporations. Again we say, if 
this is the end designed, let it be 
fairly proclaimed, and the debate 
on its expediency be distinctly 
placed before the nation. 

But we are barred from eritering 
on an examination whether it is 
inexpedient, in the interests of 
the students, that the test which 
requires membership of the Church 
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of England should be absolutel 
repealed. The question is jud, 
we are told: a first principle of 


‘overwhelming force has pronounced 


that the Universities are national 
institutions, and that this quality 
of nationalness bestows on every 
Englishman the indefeasible right 
of sharing the advantages of these 
bodies without regard to his reli- 
gion. The word national has set- 
tled the matter conclusively. Grant 
that the Universities are national— 
and who refuses them this quality ? 
—and every Englishman, be he 
Christian or Atheist, Brahmin or 
Mohammedan, has an _ inherent 
right to present himself at their 
portals and claim admission either 
as a Fellow or a tutor. Great 
is the magic of a word, or rather 
great is the power of this new phi- 
losophy—a philosophy which is so 
capable of being extemporised for 
the moment, and is so susceptible 
of expansion or compression accord- 
ing as the needs of the philosopher 
may require. The formula has 
great range, beyond doubt. When 
an institution is national, it entitles 
every Englishman to receive an 
equal share in it. It is a new 
doctrine in political philosophy, cer- 
tainly: but is it true? Let us test 
it by a case or two. There is no 
institution so intensely national 
as the electoral vote; the way 
in which it is governed affects 
every inhabitant of these islands. 
Has every member of the State a 
share in the election of the House 
of Commons? Are not one half 
of the people deprived of all parti- 
cipation in the government of the 
country ? and of the remaining half 
are not multitudes excluded from 
the suffrage, avowedly, and upon 
principle, and with the approba- 
tion of the majority of even Ra- 
dicals? Upon the theory that a 
national institution must be en- 
joyed, of right, whe English- 
man, manhood suffrage is an inde- 
feasible right, and every man who 
withholds manhood suffrage vio- 
lates the most cardinal principle of 
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the liberal philosophy. What, again, 
shall we say of the Crown? That 
indisputably is a national institu- 
tion, and if national, it belongs 
equally to every Englishman, Why 
should it be restricted to a single 
family ? If it must be given to all, 
then manifestly the doctrine re- 
quires that the Crown should be 
abolished, and the government of 
the people assigned to a republic. 
We must not be told in reply 
that the interest of the whole 
nation and the nature of the case 
demand the limitation of the 
Crown to the Royal Family, for the 
word national is applied to the 
Universities for the very purpose of 
shutting out the general considera- 
tion of the public good; it is used 
expressly to found a personal and 
inherent right apart from all weigh- 
ing of general utility, belonging to 
every Englishman, be he Atheist 
or Christian, to an equal share of 
University position and emolument. 
To bring this right under the con- 
tingency of its being shown to be 
expedient, on grounds of general 
policy, is to destroy the very object 
for which its nationalness is pro- 
claimed. The avowed aim is to ob- 
tain admission and authority to 
teach for all religions, without any 
previous inquiry whether such ad- 
mission is for the good of the Uni- 
versity or of the nation. Here, 
again, is a third case for the appli- 
cation of the principle. If the in- 
tentions of benefactors are no 
longer to be held of any account 
at Oxford, the same rule must 
apply to every endowment through- 
out the land. If the Oxford 
moneys are become national, in 
the sense that every Englishman 
is entitled to a share of them, so 
must also the funds of every en- 
dowed school; and not only has 
every Atheist the right to be ap- 
pointed schoolmaster, but the local 
appropriation of funds to the neigh- 
bourhood becomes indefensible. 
This is. something very like a re- 
ductio ad absurdum. Then, too, if 
the University funds are national, 
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as belonging to every Englishman, 
why should they be given to the 
clever men only? If a man ig 
not to lose his fellowship because 
he does not profess the religion of 
the majority, why should another 
lose it because nature gave hig 
rival an unfair superiority of talent? 
and why, too, should the enjoyment 
of these good things be limited’ to 
the rich—to those who can afford 
the expense of a University educa- 
tion? Is not this a manifest and 
monstrous diversion of national 
moneys to the advantage of a few? 
It is needless to test the principle 
further. The doctrine that national 
property must be participated in by 
all, not in the way of a general 
good which benefits the community 
as a whole, but specifically as a 
personal right belonging to each 
man individually, without reference 
to any other consideration than his 
own individual right, can lead but 
to one conclusion, that the property 
should be sold, and the proceeds 
applied to the extinction of the 
national debt. In no other way can 
justice be done to every one on the 
basis of this principle; and thus 
the further conclusion becomes evi- 
dent, that the principle itself is an 
absurdity. Stated in this absolute 
form we can call it by no milder 
name than pure nonsense. An in- 
dividual right in a national institu- 
tion, to be enjoyed personally and 
directly, and in no way mediately 
through the general good, is a doc- 
trine fit for communists and spout- 
ers in debating societies. 

But is there, then, no principle 
which governs the appropriation of 
national funds? Are we left to 
the practical dilemma between the 
right of every one to be every- 
where and mere chance and hap- 
hazard? Very far from it. In 
every such case there are two rules 
which are rational in themselves, 
and fully meet the requirements of 
the problem. The institution, im 
the first place, must be desirable 
it itself; and, secondly, no limita- 
tion should be put on participation 
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in its benefits, except such as are 
demanded by regard for the common 
good, and by the very nature and 
function of the institution. These 
principles are simple and obvious, 
but they are deep enough and 
strong enough to furnish the means 
of judging every case. Let us now 
apply them to the Universities. 
First, are the Universities advanta- 
geous institutions for the nation? 
Do they serve purposes which pro- 
mote the good of the people? Is 
it desirable, in the name of expe- 
diency and public policy, to retain 
their existence and preserve their 
efficiency ? On this issue no objec- 
tion has been raised. No one argues 
that the time has come for their 
suppression—that they may have 
been useful in the past, but are 
hopelessly worthless for the future. 
It is assumed on all sides that they 
are valuable and of great national 
utility; the dispute turns entirely 
on the condition on which their 
existence shall be continued. The 
second inquiry, therefore, is the 
field of battle. The regulations 
which govern their administration 
are complained of as violating ex- 
pediency, and as needlessly and 
mischievously trenching on the 
rights of individual Englishmen. 
A change is demanded ; and that 
change is, the abolition of all 
official recognition of any particular 
religion, and the placing on the 
same level of equality the profes- 
sors of every kind of religious be- 
lief. The question then becomes : 
Is the change demanded consistent 
with the function of the Universi- 
ties and the discharge of it in a 
manner that shall promote the pub- 
lic good ? 

This question must be considered 
in a twofold relation, in conformity 
with the double function of the 
Universities. One office of the 
Universities is to examine students, 
to award prizes and honours, and to 
grant degrees. In this respect they 
are great incorporations, stimulat- 
ing the pursuit of certain studies, 
through examinations and rewards, 


and binding their members together 
in a corporation commanding re- 
spect and influence with the public. 
Viewed from this point of view, it 
is no longer possible to annex the 
profession of any particular religion 
as a condition for the exercise of 
this function and the enjoyment of 
these privileges. The University 
of London takes no cognisance of 
religion, and yet it is readily granted 
that it serves one great purpose of 
a University, that its examinations 
and honours accomplish a highly 
useful end, and that the absence of 
religious tests does not impede the 
efficiency of the University, either in 
the work it achieves or in the rela- 
tions of its members with one an- 
other. If it is intended to reduce 
Oxford and Cambridge to mere 
boards of examiners, inquiring into 
literary attainment and distribut- 
ing prizes and distinctions, no rea- 
sonable and successful opposition 
can be directed against the repeal of 
religious tests. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that under such a hypothesis 
the preservation of fellowship seems 
scarcely possible. They will have 
lost their raison d’étre ; they will be 
in manifest excess of any need which 
the Universities, so constructed, 
will possess for them. It may be 
assumed, therefore, as certain that, 
in these circumstances, they would 
receive a new destination ; possibly 
they would be taken away from the 
Universities altogether, and assign- 
ed to some general education fund 
available over the whole country. 
But does any one profess to aim at 
the conversion of the Universities 
into mere boards of examiners and 
granters of degrees? Does the 
country understand this to be the 
object for which Sir John Coleridge 
brought in his bill into the House 
of Commons, and for which the 
meetings at Oxford and Cambridge 
were convened? Nothing of the 
kind, we know, is proposed; and 
consequently the case supposed, in 
which we conceded the repeal of 
the tests, is not the one now under 
debate. It is not sought to make 
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Oxford and Cambridge assume the 
type of the University of London. 

hroughout the discussions raised 
on this question, it is always sup- 
posed that the old Universities are 
to retain their character of places 
where young men reside for the pur- 
pose of education. They are neither 
a board of examinations, nor yet a 
group of lectures to which students 
may have recourse to be instructed 
in some branch of literature, and 
then return to their homes with their 
manifold influences, This is a fact 
of the highest moment in this grave 
question, It merits the most care- 
ful attention. The Oxford under- 
graduates reside at Oxford during 
nearly six months of the year; and 
they come under no other influences 
except those which the University 
places around them. A student re- 
pairing to a lecture at London Uni- 
versity for an hour’s Greek or Eu- 
clid is in a very different position 
from one whose whole life is spent 
at college amidst his teachers and 
his fellows. There is no reason why 
any other quality should be sought 
in the London professor besides 
proficiency in Greek or mathema- 
tics. It may be quite otherwise at 
Oxford. It is plain, therefore, that 
the abolition of tests must be judged 
with reference to the peculiar char- 
acter of the Universities as societies 
in which the students pass their 
whole life during half the year. 
The students must be considered 
as young men who have no other 
homes than the Universities. 

We have now reached the true 
form of the question. What effect 
will the abolition of tests produce 
on Oxford and Cambridge as places 
of education for resident young 
men? Will it be injurious or 
beneficial ? Will it be compatible 
with the efficient discharge, or even 
the continuance of their most cha- 
racteristic and important function ? 
Before we can obtain a correct an- 
swer to this inquiry, we must first 
learn what the abolition of tests 
really means. On this point we 
fear that the public mind is singu- 


larly unenlightened. The publi¢ 
thinks only of the removal of a 
needless annoyance to graduates, 
It imagines that after the repeal no 
senior member of the Universi 

will be tormented with a scrutin 
into his exact acceptance of a m 

titude of dogmatic assertions. He 
will be left in peace ; he will escape 
the irritation which now harasses 
him; he will deliver his secular 
lectures in a calmer mood ; and the 
University will go on pretty much 
as at present. We grieve to have 
to explain that this is a most in- 
adequate conception of the change 
which the abolition of tests will 
accomplish. It is not a negative 
statute, a mere removal of surplus- 
age. On the contrary, it is a most 
enacting, a most creating, law. It 
confers a most positive right on any 
and every member of the University 
to teach any religion that he pleases. 
It gives power to any college to 
make the religion of Auguste 
Comte and the worship of human- 
ity the basis of its moral and reli- 
gious teaching. It enables any 
popular and attractive teacher to 
collect a large class of undergradu- 
ates in which an atheistic philoso- 
phy may be expounded. It autho- 
rises any instructor of the school of 
Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson 
to dwell on the happiness of be 
lieving in no future state after 
death. No interference will be 
possible, for the University officials 
will ignore religion. Some gover- 
nors of Colleges may endeavour to 
forbid their students from being 
present at such classes, but the 
effort will be futile. It will jar 
with the new spirit of the Univer- 
sity ; it will contradict its admitted 
principle; and no machinery will 
be practicable for enforcing the 
prohibition. And then the debates 
and the agitations which will spring 
up amongst the undergraduates 
themselves—their incessant argu- 
ments for and against Atheism, for 
and against Christianity—the im- 
pulses which make young men adopt 
a. side, fashion, conceit, cleverness 
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in arguing, love of notoriety. These 
will be a creation of a new condition 
of university life—of, in truth, a 
new society. But surely, we shall 
be told, such monstrous things will 
be impossible in a country like Eng- 
land. Only a fervid imagination 
could contemplate such a moral 
chaos as capable of existing in Eng- 
land. That may be very true, for it 
may kill the Universities, but that 
such things surely will occur is for 
usacertainty. It is a radical mistake 
to suppose that mere relief for a 
tender conscience is the impelling 
motive with some of the most ar- 
dent for the abolition of tests. 
They scarcely affect to conceal that 
they seek - the non-recognition of 
religion for its own sake. They 
desire the fullest liberty for every 
kind of religious teaching; and 
when they have obtained it they 
will unquestionably exercise that 
liberty. To suppose otherwise 
would be to mistake some of the 
most distinguishing features of our 
time; nay, it would be to fail to 
perceive symptoms which have al- 
ready made their appearance at the 
Universities. There will be no 
toleration for the smallest inter- 
ference of authority ; the conquer- 
ors will not have won a victory 
which they will suffer to remain 
without fruit. Absolute religious 
freedom for teaching and for speak- 
ing will be the law of the Univer- 
sities. But we are incessantly re- 
minded by Liberal journalists and 
other advocates of the non-recogni- 
tion of religion, that Christianity 
has nothing to fear. They shut us 
up in the neat dilemma, that if it 
is the true religion it will hold its 
own against all opponents; and if 
it is a false religion, no one ought 
to mourn over its defeat. Such a 
statement misses the point alto- 
gether. The Universities deal with 
boys—with pupilary students at 
any rate; and the question is, 
whether it is expedient, on the 
best principles of education, that 
young people of that age should be 
brought up amid the perpetual dis- 


cussion of the first principles of 
religion, amid perpetual argumenta- 
tion between competing systems of 
religious opinion and of morals, 
Is it good for the young to pass 
their days for months together in 
such an atmosphere of combat on 
first principles? We say that it is 
not good; that it is pre-eminently 
bad to educate young persons on 
the method of everything in morals 
and religion being an open ques- 
tion. It violates the fundamental 
laws. of education. Education 
must have a backbone of authority ; 
something must be laid down, 
something assumed to be true, 
whilst the educational process lasts. 
We stand on this position; and we 
say further, that we are confident 
that English parents will ratify our 
judgment. We aflirm our belief 
that they will not send their sons 
to college, to learn, on their return 
home, that they had occupied them- 
selves during the term in debating 
whether there is a God or not. 
Unless we grossly deceive ourselves, 
English parents will not endure such 
a system of training the young; they 
will not send their sons to college ; 
and the Universities will be con- 
verted, by the spontaneous action 
of the parents, into mere boards of 
examination. Such is our convic- 
tion; and consequently we regard 
the abolition of all official recogni- 
tion of any religion by the Univer- 
sities as, in substance, an enact- 
ment that they shall cease to be 
schools for the education of resi- 
dent youths. We can look at the 
matter in no other light. We are 
absolutely certain that the aboli- 
tion will call into active play 
energetic teachers of all manner of 
religions, and then we say that the 
inevitable consequence will be that 
college life will come to an end. 
The conclusion we are brought 
to rests on the nature of the case. 
We build our conviction on no ab- 
solute formula; on no intuitive dic- 
tum ; on no sweeping generalisation 
extracted from the word ‘ nation- 
al.” We look at the nature of the 
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case, we repeat; at the nature of 
young men ; at the primary laws of 
education; at the function of the 
Universities; at the position of 
the young men within these so- 
cieties. We find limitations which 
rise irresistibly out of such a com- 
bination of circumstances, and we 
deduce the conclusion, that free 
liberty to teach and discuss all re- 
ligions is incompatible with the 
existence of resident young men at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is per- 
fectly true that in the big world, 
amongst grown-up men, Christian- 
ity must maintain itself on the con- 
dition of free discussion with all 
thinkers. It is the law of human 
life; it would not deserve to be 
believed in as the true religion if it 
could not sustain such a conflict. 
But the grown-up world is one 
thing, a school is another. The 
majority of grown-up men and 
women may escape the strife; they 
need not read the arguments of 
controversy ; they may leave the 
contest to the trained and the in- 
tellectual. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, on the contrary, the young 
men will be plunged into the very 
whirlpool of the argumentation ; 
and such a mode of life is radically 
injurious to people of that age. 
Still less is it good for them to be 
subjected to the preaching and pro- 
selytising of every kind of religious 
belief. The power of Christianity 
to face every adversary is irrelevant 
here; it is the state of conflict, of 
urging young men to select a reli- 
gion for themselves, which we de- 
clare to be incompatible with their 
residence at the Universities. 

But we have heard it often said, 
such or such a man is so great, his 
intellectual or scientific eminence 
is so conspicuous, that he has a right 
to be at Oxford. He cannot be kept 
out without injustice and the viola- 
tion of a natural right. If the plea 
had been that public policy, that ex- 
pediency, demanded his admission, 
we should have acknowledged its le- 
gitimateness, and have joined issue 
upon the fact of the expediency. 
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That right we utterly repudiate. No 
man can possess a right to come and 
ruin the Universities. If Oxford 
serves a great public purpose, and 
confers a great national benefit, the 
demand of admission, at the cost of 
destroying this utility, deserves no 
attention whatever. It is empty 
and worthless. That the presence 
of a particular teacher at Oxford 
would not be injurious, that it 
would establish no mischievous 
principle, and could have no bad 
consequences, is a perfectly fair 
issue, and must be met. But it is 
not a plea of an unchallengeable 
right: it must be argued, and this 
is just what those who bring it for- 
ward are not disposed to do. Their 
only object in bringing it forward 
is to escape the necessity of proof 
by the help of an absolute formula, 

But what is to be said of the en- 
dowments? They at any rate are 
silent and impersonal things; they 
do not preach a religion; they 
carry no philosophical principles on 
their front. Why should they be 
appropriated to a single creed or 
party in the State? They who 
speak thus ought to be reminded 
that these funds proceed from 
private benefactions; and that the 
doctrine which has hitherto pre 
vailed in this country is, that when 
such endowments can ho longer be 
applied in the manner prescribed 
by founders, it is expedient to de- 
vote them to some kindred object, 
to some modification of the original 
purpose; and that it has not been 
the practice to apply them to objects 
in which every man in the nation 
directly participates. This national 
theory which is so freely bandied 
about in the case of the Universities, 
has no precedent, so far as we are 
aware, in the political or social world. 
It is very obvious that those who 
proclaim it really assume that it 
is possible forall to have an equal 
share in the Universities without 
destroying their utility; but that 
is manifestly to beg the question, 
to assume the only point which has 
to be proved. But even if the 
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claim to a wider distribution of the 
funds could be made good, there 
would still remain the principle 
that it would be better and more 
beneficial for the nation that the 
endowments should be sold, and 
the fellowships suppressed, than 
that for the sake of them the work 
of the Universities should be ex- 
tinguished. In our opinion—nay, 
in the opinion of all—the highest 
expediency requires the continu- 
ance of the Universities as schools, 
whilst no consideration of equal 
weight forbids the extinction of the 
fellowships. 

We have spoken of the Univer- 
sities, let us now say a few words 
about the Colleges. And in the first 
place, if the petitions advocated at 
the meetings at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge be granted, and the abolition 
of all religious tests be made com- 
pulsory, what, we ask, is to become 
of Christ-Church at Oxford? This 
college is the property of the dean 
and chapter of a cathedral of the 
Church of England, and its head is 
an ecclesiastical dignitary. Is this 
violation of the new principle to be 
suffered? Will it be permitted that 
the chief of the largest college at 
Oxford should always be a clergy- 
man of the Established Church? 
Then follow the Christ-Church pro- 
fessorships, of which some half-a- 
dozen are held by canons of the 
cathedral. These are officers of the 
University, and not merely of a col- 
lege; their case, therefore, admits 
of no doubt. They are professor- 
ships of divinity, and can hardly 
escape being suppressed by the 
new rule: if, however, they are 
retained, they will be separated 
from the canonries, only the en- 
dowments will be lost to the Univer- 
sity. The canonries will retain the 
endowments, which are ecclesias- 
tical property. The college itself, 
80 far as we can see, will necessarily 
be suppressed; for the buildings 
are a portion of the estate of the 
cathedral, and so are the funds 
allotted to the studentships. 

But however this may be, let us 
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look at the other colleges. The 
meetings at Oxford and Cambridge 
strongly urged the expediency of 
carrying the change beyond the 
bill of the Solicitor-Genergl, and 
of rendering the abolition of tests 
in every college compulsory, on the 
ground that a mere _ permissive 
clause would disturb the peace of 
the colleges and of the bh teeta | 
by incessant contests within eac 
for the abolition of tests. But did 
the speakers make any effort to 
think the matter out? Did they” 
actually believe that, when the 
tests were removed, the minds of 
the Fellows would sink ifito a pro- 
found calm, and the struggle about 
religion would be banished from 
the University region? If they did, 
we fear they were the victims of a 
very strong delusion. It requires 
but a slender acquaintance with the 
Universities, and the movements 
which are stirring below the sur- 
face, to feel assured that the new 
phase of their social life will be a 
letting out of the waters of strife; 
that a new era of contest will have 
set in; that it will be fierce and 
incessant, and that the point of 
the struggle will not be a mere ex- 
emption from inquisitorial prying 
into a man’s religion, but the 
Christian or non-Christian charac- 
ter of each college. The effort will 
be to carry the government of the 
college, and thereby to determine 
the whole spirit of its teaching, and 
of the social life within its walls. 
A non-Christian majority will have 
an enormous power for destroying 
all that at present distinguishes an 
English college. It may shut up 
the chapel, abolish every lecture in 
Christian theology, elect tutors, who 
will be not suspected but avowed and 
active unbelievers, and determine 
the tone of its teaching in the in- 
terpretation of ancient and modern 
philosophy in a sense directly hos- 
tile to Christianity. These are im- 
mense objects to fight for, and, we 
grieve to say, we cannot entertain 
the shadow of a doubt that the con- 
flict will be hot and endless, both 
x 
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with Christians and non-Christians ; 
and instead of being relieved from 
the bitterness of religious contro- 
versy, the Universities, we are con- 
vinced, will be more beset with 
religious strife than ever, and the 
ultimate result will be that the 
students will be driven away, and 
the Universities will be killed as 
laces of education. Does any one 
elieve that the parents of England 
will look on such scenes with indif- 
ference? The non-Christians will 
-fall under the strongest impulses 
which can stir ardent minds to 
win the youths, the future men of 
the natign, to their convictions; 
and the effort to persuade will be 
perfectly legitimate in itself, and 
will be distinctly sanctioned by the 
new constitution of the Universi- 
ties. But equally on the other side, 
Christian parents will have the 
most powerful interest to rear 
up their sons in a faith which 
they hold to be of infinite im- 
portance for their present and 
future welfare; and unless they 
sink into apathy—a violent and in- 
credible supposition—they cannot 
fail to seek the only protection 
within their reach, the removal of 
the daily life of their children from 
such a hotbed of contention be- 
tween believers and unbelievers. 
The first disputed college election 
for fellowships, in which the de- 
feated candidate raised a cry that 
he had, with superior merit, been 
passed over on religious grounds, for 
or against Christianity, would open 
the eyes of all the world as to the 
nature of the atmosphere in which 
University students had to pass 
their lives. It is not for us a be- 
lievable supposition, that under- 
graduates will come in any number 
to receive their education under 
such conditions; nor can we bring 
ourselves to think that those who 
have clamoured so loudly for the 
repeal of University tests—most of 
all, the Christian Dissenters—ever 
pictured to their minds distinctl 
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they were introducing into Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

And now we shall of course 
be asked what we ourselves pro- 
pose to do? The question must 
be answered, we entirely admit, 
The present state of things cap- 
not continue; a profession of re 
ligion expressed by subscription, 
however understood, to a multitude 
of minute assertions, is no longer 
tenable. Nor will a. general de- 
claration of membership of the 
Church of England, we fear, solve 
the difficulty. What membership 
of the Church implies is itself 9 
question keenly debated, and one 
on which a conclusive decision is 
at any rate distant. Were it other. 
wise—if the true nature of the com- 
prehensiveness of the Church of 
England could be defined in an ex- 
plicit statement ratified by public 
opinion, we should warmly urge 
membership of the Church as a rea- 
sonable and sufficient settlement 
of the problem, but for one con- 
sideration—the Dissenters would 
be left out, and that objection 
would be fatal. The solution, 
then, must embrace Dissenters as 
well as Churchmen ; and what pos- 
sible terms of comprehension can 
there be, except some general con- 
fession of Christianity? We can- 
not deny that membership of a de- 
finite society, of a religious organi- 
sation or church, would be prefer- 
able to a declaration of belief in 
certain truths. But the case ex- 
cludes such a settlement. The 
time is gone by for hoping to in- 
clude Churchmen and Dissenters 
within one body; and __ public 
opinion has irrevocably decided 
that no valid reason can be as- 
signed for excluding Christian Dis- 
senters from the Universities. This 
must be acknowledged by all, and 
this being so, there remains no- 
thing else to fall back upon but 
some profession of the Christian 
religion. The question then be 
comes, whether the advantages of 
such a requirement exceed its dis- 
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advantages? As we have shown 
in the preceding argument, this 
question must be answered with 
reference to the school character 
of the Universities. We are not 
inquiring whether teachers of Latin 
and chemistry should be called 
upon to declare their religion, but 
whether every kind of religion or 
no religion may be taught officially 
and openly at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; and if not, whether a de- 
claration of a general adhesion to 
the Christian belief, a declaration 
that the teacher is a Christian, is 
the best limitation for attaining the 
end desired. 

The first and most obvious ob- 
jection to such a method is also the 
strongest. It does not define 
Christianity. It does not say what 
itis to be a Christian; and conse- 
quently it leaves it open to every 
one who makes this profession to 
affix his own interpretation to it. 
We must expect, therefore, if it 
were adopted, to see men ranking 
themselves by a public declaration 
as Christians, to whom the world at 
large would scarcely accord the title. 
Scandal, therefore, it is argued, 
would still continue at the Uni- 
versities; and it would be greatly 
aggravated by the perception that 
precisely those non-Christians in 
whom the sense of honour was 
most sensitive, and whose con- 
sciences would compel them to act 
up to the spirit of the requirement, 
would be shut out of the Uni- 
versities, whilst those whose moral 
perceptions were weaker, or who 
had reasoned themselves into a par- 
ticular mode of interpretation as 
legitimate, would have free access 
to Oxford and Cambridge as pro- 
fessors and tutors. There is con- 
siderable truth in this statement; 
but it is not decisive of the matter, 
nevertheless. The question must 
be judged practically. The object, 
be it carefully observed, is not to 
make an accurate investigation into 
the quality of the belief of the 
person who makes the declara- 


tion, to ascertain whether strictly 
he is or is not a Christian. The 
purpose to be fulfilled is to lay 
down some limitation on  religi- 
ous teaching within the Universi- 
ties—to assert some few religi- 
ous principles as the basis of the 
life of the students—to prevent 
certain theories of morals and reli- 
gion from having the right to be 
publicly and officially inculcated 
—to shut out certain questions 
from being open questions, subject 
to perpetual challenge and dispu 
tation. The good and the evil of 
requiring University teaching to 
observe certain restrictions must 
be estimated with reference to these 
ends. Nor is this the only practi- 
cal element of the problem. There 
must be superadded to it, accord- 
ing to our view, the enormous con- 
sideration that, if the profession of 
Christianity cannot be practically 
carried out, the Universities will 
be destroyed as places of public 
education. It is our belief that the 
existence of what England means 
by the old Universities is at stake. 
It may be that the condition of 
Christianity is not completely satis- 
factory ; but if Oxford and Cam- 
bridge cannot be had on any other 
terms, we, at any rate, will think 
that the advantages of the profes- 
sion of the Christian religion will 
very much outweigh its disadvan- 
tages. 

Such are the considerations which 
are urged against this proposal. We 
should not be sure, we are told, 
of always having Christians in 
the men who make the declara- 
tion required. The consciences of 
those who hang on the border be- 
tween accepting or rejecting the 
condition will be wounded. Some 
men will be kept out who, on 
the very ground of Christianity, 
will better deserve to be admitted 
amongst University teachers than 
others who have felt no scruple 
in complying with the condition. 
There will be a certain antago- 
nism with the spirit of our time, 
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which is much set against inquisi- 
tions into religious belief. True; 
but the departure from the intel- 
lectual tendency of the age will 
have an adequate motive. The ma- 
jority of Englishmen have not yet 
reached that point, and in all pro- 
bability never will, where negation 
is to be omnipotent, where practical 
considerations of the utmost impor- 
tance on the positive side are thrown 
over, simply because the dislike and 
antipathies of negation are more 
deserving of respect. Polygamy is 
not lawful in England, although in 
some of her dependencies a man 
may have more wives than one. 
Positive feeling on this point is as 
yet stronger than negative, than 
the claim advanced by some that 
every man should be able to do as 
he likes. The adequacy of the 
motive for restriction is the very 
pinch of the question. We hold 
that it is an immense gain in edu- 
cation to have some things fixed in 
the matter of religion and morals. 
We say that it is an essential law 


of all education of the young, that 
something should be laid down+ 


upon authority. No one disputes 
the right and duty of a parent 
to proclaim some code of morals 
and belief for a young child. The 
only question is, whether young 
men at the ‘Universities have not 
passed beyond this stage? We 
say further, then, that some things 
ought not, and cannot, be open 
questions at places of education. 
They ought not, because they are 
against the nature of the case; and 
they cannot, because parents will 
practically decide the point by re- 
fusing to send their sons to col- 
lege. The bishops of the Church 
cannot be conceived as requiring a 
University training from candidates 
for orders under a system of every 
religious question being open; and 
if the Universities lose the under- 
graduates destined for ordination, 
how many will be the remainder of 
the students, and how long will 
they continue to resort to the Uni- 
versities? It is a very great thing 


to lay down at least the exist- 
ence of a God and the belief in g 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments as the conditions of educg- 
tion in the English Universities, 
which, unlike the Scotch, are nota 
mere body of lectures, but take 
charge of the whole life of the stu- 
dents. These are advantages so 
great, that, in our judgment, they 
completely overbalance the incon- 
veniences which may be alleged on 
the other side, and merit ado 
tion by all, except those who would 
rather see the school character of 
the Universities annihilated than 
suffer any restriction on their fa- 
vourite dogma that no religion of 
any kind should be professed. 

But if the time for establishing 
such a condition on the student- 
life of the Universities has passed 
away, the only hope left is to 
carry out the plan, which has 
been suggested in many quarters, 
of apportioning the existing col- 
leges to distinct bodies of religion- 
ists. To us this is an unsatisfactory 
solution of the problem, because it 
leaves the teaching of all religion 
open; and it is not possible to 
isolate the undergraduates of Chris- 
tian colleges, and so limit their social 
intercourse to their own members. 
Then, further, we do not know 
whether the proposers of this scheme 
include in it the abandonment of 
some of the colleges to those who 
will not recognise any religion 
whatever. Infidel colleges by the 
side of Christian ones is assur- 
edly not a powerful recommenda- 
tion of University education; nor 
does it hold out brilliant prospects 
of University peace. Already, 
too, the promoters of the anti-test 
movement have taken the field 
against this suggestion; they de 
mand imperiously to have access 
everywhere—to be shut out from 
no foundation which enjoys emol- 
uments derived from benefactors. 
They claim these as national 
moneys; and with them the word 
national means something which 
every individual, as individual, has 
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a right of sharing. However, it 
seems certain, if anything can be 
certain amidst so much confusion, 
that institutions like Keble Col- 
lege, which have no endowments 
of any kind, which are nothing 
but a group of buildings, with a 
single man as head, teacher, school- 
master, or whatever else he may be 
called, will be able to carry on 
their own system without interfer- 
ence. Those who own the build- 
ings cannot be prevented from 
placing any man they may choose 
in the occupation of the ~ col- 
lege; and, manifestly, he may 
let out rooms in it to any per- 
son he may select. No Act of 
Parliament can prevent his offering 
them to Christians, and asking, as 
the condition of their admission, 
that they will attend Christian 
worship; for even a statute which 
forbade compulsory attendance at 
chapel could apply to those only 
who enjoyed public emoluments. 
But although individual colleges 
and halls may establish themselves 
on a Christian basis, the formidable 
fact will still remain, that their 
students must form one general 
society with all other young men 
at the University. They could not 
be prevented from attending any 
lectures given by any member of 
the University, wherever he may 
deliver them; and consequently 
they could not be withdrawn from 
the turmoil and the strife which, 
we conceive, must be engendered 
by unrestricted liberty of teaching. 
What then, we shall again be ask- 
ed, do we propose under the actual 
circumstances of the problem ? 
First of all, we assent to the demand 
that all profession of religion shall 
be disconnected from academical 
degrees. We accept the condition 
that a declaration of religious be- 
lief shall not be required in order 
to qualify a graduate to take part 
in the councils of the Universities. 


Secondly, we entirely and readily 
adopt the proposal that the enjoy- 
ment of a fellowship, regarded sim- 
ply as an academical prize, as a 
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reward for successful study, shall be 
wholly independent of all religious 
profession. Let young men who 
are unconnected with the teach- 
ing of the Universities enjoy their 
fellowships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or in London, . whatever 
be their creeds. But, thirdly, we 
ask that the teaching of the Uni- 
versities, everything which consti- 
tutes them schools for the education 
of the young, shall be combined 
with some profession of Christian- 
ity. In the name of their charac- 
ter as schools which embrace the 
whole life of the young students 
during six months of the year, we 
demand that something positive, 
some principles of morals and reli- 
gion, asserted upon authority, and 
not to be contradicted officially or 
publicly, shall be laid down as the 
basis of the Universities. And this 
condition we hold to be first expe- 
dient on the naked ground of 
public policy, and further necessary, 
if it is wished that the system of 
sending young men to college should 
be continued: We ask that the 
whole body of teachers should pro- 
fess the Christian religion, either by 
avowing their belief in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, or, if that cannot be 
obtained, by simply declaring them- 
selves to be Christians. Should, 
however, the unstatesmanlike spirit 
of our time prevail; if men are bent 
on imitating the processes of the 
great French Revolution, and choose 
to rush into all kinds of abso- 
lute and unlimited principles; if 
they will demean themselves to 
such reasoning as, that because the 
present tests are unsatisfactory, 
therefore all religion must be ig- 
nored,—then let it be permitted to 
separate colleges to be specifically 
appropriated to various forms of 
religion. But if even this is re- 
jected by the insatiable determina- 
tion to ignore religion altogether, 
be it so, Then let the whole. of 
the endowments be abandoned to 
all winners of them, be they Mo- 
hammedans, Atheists, or Christians. 
One resource will still remain. Col- 
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leges without endowments, pure 
private schools, cannot be forbid- 
den from taking such students as 
they may choose, and educating 
them after their own fashion. The 
atheist who demands that every 
one should do as he likes, must of 
necessity grant to Christians the 
same liberty of living and talking 
together as he claims for unbeliev- 
ers. He cannot pretend that 
atheism shall be the sole recognised 
and free religion. 

It will be evident that our feel- 
ings as to the future of the old 
English Universities are gloomy. 
Reluctantly, and with much sor- 
row, we find ourselves compelled to 
believe that the abolition of tests, 
pure and simple, means, in. sub- 
stance, the extinction of Oxford 
and Cambridge as schools of edu- 
cation, and their conversion into 
boards of examiners and granters 
of degrees. We should rejoice un- 
feignedly if our anticipations proved 
to be unfounded, and if some heal- 
ing power, now hidden from our 
eyes, should, in the time of need, 
correct evils for which, at present, 
we see no remedy. But it seems to 
us to be a clear duty, now that legis- 
lation has become irresistible, to lay 
clearly before the public what we 
conceive to be involved in the 
movement for the repeal of all 
tests. This momentous question, 
we see plainly, has not been looked 
at on allsides. The graduates, their 
difficulties and their irritation, have 
alone been thought of. The young 
men, the students, who are the very 
Oxford and Cambridge which the 
nation now possesses, have been 
forgotten. No one has taken the 
pains to trace out deliberately what 
effects such a measure may produce 
on their wellbeing. Least of all 
have the Christian Nonconformists 
reflected on the nature of the haven 
which they are bent on reaching. 
We find it difficult to persuade our- 


selves that in their hearts they 
desire to have Universities in 
which every form of religion and 
no-religion shall stand on the same 
level. We still cherish a h 
faint though it be, that they may, 
ere it be too late, ask themselves 
the question, whether they aim at 
the same final object as their free- 
thinking allies ; whether they are not 
lending the strength which will win 
the battle to those whose victo: 
will assuredly not be their own? It 
behoves them to watch the signs of 
the times; there are warnings, if 
they choose to notice them, which 
might make them doubt whether 
the destruction of every institution 
of the Church of England is a gain 
for Dissent. The time will come, 
sooner, perhaps, than many expect, 
when Christians of every denomi- 
nation will feel an urgent need for 
mutual association and _ support. 
Porte inferni non prevalebunt ad- 
versus eam, will be eventually true 
of the Christian Church, in the full 
catholicity of the communion of all 
Christians; but it is not true that 
the wisdom or the folly of Chris- 
tians can have no effect on the 
fluctuating fortunes of the Church, 
as it passes through this world: 
Churchmen and Dissenters have 
injured each other much in the 
past. They may redeem their error 
by fighting the common battle to- 
gether in the future. To sweep 
Christianity away from all official 
recognition of the Universities, 
because it will be a heavy blow for 
the Church of England, is a folly 
of which we will not, if we can 
help it, assume that the Dissenters 
ean be guilty. What we ask of 
them now is to study the question, 
to ascertain the facts, and to esti- 
mate carefully probable consequen- 
ces. If we can persuade all Chris- 
tians to do this, our object will 
have been answered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Certainty the new Fellow of 
St. Margaret’s might consider that 
he had made the most of him- 
self, so far. It was not only that 
he had succeeded, but his success 
had been entirely owing to his 
own exertion; and in such a case 
a little self-glorification is not un- 
becoming. Unlike most men, he 
was not forced to think how dif- 
ferently he would act were it in 
his power to begin his university 
life over again. He had not run 
into debt ; he had formed no social 
habits that require an expenditure 
of time or money ; he had not even 
wasted himself in conversation, in- 
tellectual speculation, or desultory 
reading. As he had been at school, 
such was he in his freshman’s year, 
and such he remained until he put 
on his bachelor’s hood. From the 
very first day of his taking posses- 
sion of his attic in St. Margaret’s 
College, he devoted himself entirely 
to the orthodox work of the place, 
in his pursuit of which he never 
allowed himself to be disturbed by 
any kind of distraction whatever. 
Moreover, every day with him 
meant work—work conscious and 
actual; and his power of realising 
the immediate end to be attained, 
and of adopting and carrying out 
the right means to attain it, was 
so strong that he can searcely be 
said to have exercised any real 
self-denial in the course which he 
pursued. Spurred on by his special 
form of ambition, or rather by what 
stood in the place of ambition, he 
showed what may be done by a stu- 
dent without genius, without the 
incentive afforded by a sense of 
duty, and without enthusiasm, or 
love of learning for its own sake. 
Had the rewards of his universi 
been bestowed for proficiency in bil- 
liards, to billiards he would have 
devoted himself with equal zeal; 


and it was in precisely the same 
spirit that he devoted himself to 

reek and mathematics. As may 
well be supposed, he was not very 
popular among the men of his own 
standing, and made but few ac- 
quaintances; but he made himself 
respected, and he valued college 
opularity at its true worth—which 
is very little. While far abler men 
than himself were living according 
to the number of their years, this 
old head upon young shoulders was 
exemplifying the fable of the hare 
and the tortoise. 

Not a remarkably amiable char- 
acter this, but certainly not weak 
or contemptible. Such men do not 
often achieve greatness, but success 
they can scarcely help achieving. 
In the result, at the end of his 
three years, Warden was, on the 
whole, beaten by only two men in 
his year; in mathematics, by a man 
who, young as he was, loved science 
with the unselfish and all-absorbing 
love that she demands from her 
lovers ; and in classics, by a strange 
sort of ruffian who was drunk five 
days in the week, who slept all the 
sixth, and who then on the seventh, 
when he was awake and sober, 
laughed over Aristophanes till he 
was drunk again, but who spouted 
Anacreon over his cups, and dreamed 
of Greek roots in iambic trimeters. 
But, barring the enthusiast and the 
genius, the practical man, who 
simply read hard to secure his 
fellowship, was in front of the 
field. And he had his reward ; for 
while he sat in ease and comfort at 
the high table of St. Margaret’s, the 
senior wrangler was dying of con- 
sumption; and the constitution of 
his other rival, originally as Cc. 
as that of a hundred horse 
begun’ to yield to the inevitable 
Nemesis of drink, after its possessor 
had come to grief with the authori- 
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ties on account of some Greek 
epigrams which had displayed a 
great deal more wit and scholar- 
ship than reverence or decency. 
And now Mark Warden, to whom 
Aristophanes was only so much 
matter to be ‘“read”—to use the 
word in its undergraduate sense— 
to whom the stars might have been 
bits of tinfoil for anything he 
cared, and who, for reasons that 
Marie could have told, had no right 
to sit at the high table at all, re- 
turned to his father’s house as it 
were in a halo of triumph. When 
he reached it, the street-door was 
standing open, so that he had no 
need to knock or ring in order to 
pass through the entrance-hall into 
a small parlour — how small it 
seemed to him now!—in which a 
suggestion of wall-flowers unnatu- 
rally strove with a decided perfume 
of tobacco and hot spirits. It was 


furnished in a more home-like style 
than the room in Market Street, 
and yet, somehow, it did not look 


so much like home. The effect of 
it upon Mark was even rather 
chilling. His college rooms were 
by no means extravagantly sump- 
tuous or unnecessarily comfortable, 
but they had the advantage of the 
comparison; and then it must be 
remembered that he had been a 
little put out of temper with him- 
self and his belongings towards the 
end of his journey. And then this 
was no longer really his home. He 
had risen above the family, level, 
and its ways were no longer his 
ways, nor its thoughts his thoughts. 
And then the old scene suggested 
memories to him that three years 
of work and absence had naturall 
not a little clouded ; and althoug 
they had been very bearable to him 
while they did not affect his daily 
life, they began to look formidable 
now that he was in the very midst 
of them again. 

The parlour was empty of all 
save the greasy leather chair, the 
seratched and bruised mahogany 
table, the worn-out carpet, the 
dusty corner-cupboard, and all the 
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other articles of furniture that he 
had once accepted as part of the 
nature of things, but which now 
looked to him so wretchedly mean 
and shabby. He was about to pull 
the bell-rope to announce his arri- 
val, when a maid-servant, not over 
neat or clean, considering the late- 
ness of the hour, and who, to judge 
from the redness of her bared 
arms, in which she supported a 
tray, might have been own sister 
to her of Market Street, as indeed 
very likely she was, put her head 
in at the door, and then, overcome 
by either fear or modesty at the 
sight of a strange gentleman, gaye 
a scream and let the tray with its 
contents—fortunately not fragile— 
clatter upon the floor. 

“Ts my father at home?” asked 
Mark, a little crossly, for such a 
welcome as this jarred upon his 
nerves. 

“ Why, save us, it’s Master 
Mark. Lord, sir, how you be 
growed out of sight! You give 
one quite a turn.” 

““T was expected, was I not?” 

“Well, Master M——, sir, I did 
hear something. But master, he’ve 
dined” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that. Is he 
in? or my sister ?” 

‘“‘Master’s in the surg’ry. And 
Miss Lorry—Ill go and fetch 
her.” : 

And this was the triumphant 
return ! 

Presently, however, down ran 
Miss Lorry — beaming, gushin 
rosy, and untidy. ‘Oh, Mark,” 
she cried, throwing herself upon 
him with a rush, “ we'd quite 
given you up! How hungry you 
must be!”’—was it his fancy only 
that she said ’ungry ?—“But Im 
so glad! Did you come all the 
way from Cambridge to-day ?’— 
This was not likely, seeing that the 
journey was over two hundred 
miles. — “Only think! why, I 
shouldn’t have known you? lam 
so glad!” And, to do her justice, 
she looked as pleased as she said 
she was. 
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“It-is a long time, isn’t it? and 
my father ?” 

“Oh, he’s all right; Jane is 
gone to tell him. He'll be here 
directly. Oh, I am so sorry! We 
had dinner at one. I wonder is 
there anything in the house! Oh, 
of course—there’s the mutton; I 
daresay it’s got cold by+now. Or 
it might be warmed, mightn’t it ? 
Oh, here’s papa. I thought he 
wouldn’t be long.” 

And so in came Mr. Warden from 
the surgery—tall, big, loose, florid, 
loud-mannered and loud-voiced as 
ever, or rather more than ever, 
bringing with him a jovial smile, 
and an atmosphere that showed 
that if Lorry had been answerable 
for the scent of the wall-flowers, he 
was responsible for the other part 
of the odour of the room. 

“Ah, Mark, my boy—delighted 
tosee you! So here you are back 
again with three hundred a-year all 
of your own! Who'd have thought 
it? Ah, college is a fine thing. 
Fancy a boy of mine making money ! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Tve had to work for it, 
though.” 

“Well, well ; that’s all the bet- 
ter, isn’t it? Everybody ought to 
put his shoulder to thé wheel— 
that’s my maxim. But all work 
and no play, you know. So now 
you’ve come to idle a bit, hey?” 

“And how are things with you, 
father ?” 

“Oh, slack—slack. But we rub 
on, Lorry and me. One might do 
something, if it weren’t for that 
damned fool Jones. I was in con- 
sultation with him to-day. He’s 
got in with madam, you know—and 
much good he'll do her. ’Pon my 
honour, I don’t believe he knows 
the liver from the stomach; and 
as for his diagnosis—pooh! ” 

By this time the mutton made 
its appearance upon the same un- 
fortunate tray. It was both red 
and tepid; but hunger, though 
used to look for its satisfaction to 
the high table of St. Margaret’s, 
is still hunger, and Mark had not 


grown too dainty to be superior to 
the effects of a long day spent on 
the roof of a coach. Besides, the air 
of Denethorp is not much less ap- 
petising than that of Cambridge 
itself, which is notorious in that 
respect. And so, though his eyes 
revolted, he attacked the joint not 
unwillingly. 

“You mentioned Miss Clare,’’ he 
said, after a few minutes of silence, 
during which Lorry sat staring at 
him with all her eyes, and his 
father ruminated over the sins of 
Jones. “I travelled with her 
nephew from Redchester.” 

“Ah, young Lester? Not a bad 
fellow that. Set a collar-bone for 
him once, out with the hounds, 
when he wasn’t that high. He’s 
tall enough now. Lucky dog he 
is. By the way, there’s to be a 
fight.” 

“ A fight ?” 

“Yes, for Johnstone’s seat; and 
he'll be beat too. You're just in 
time to see the fun.” 

‘‘And who’s going to stand, 
then ?” Politics had not been in 
Mark’s line, and so he only asked 
the question for the sake of saying 
something. 

‘*Oh, a man named Prescot—an- 
other lucky dog, and an out-and- 
outer—reformer, you know, and 
that. Speaks just like a what’s- 
his-name, and in with all the mill 
people. He canvassed me the 
other day. Id half a mind to 
promise for him, just to go against 
that ass Jones.” 

“But you couldn’t do that very 
well.” 

“ Couldn’t I, though? And I 
would have too, only then there’s 
that other ass young Smith, who’s 
got hold of. that lot. What they 
can see in him Lord knows. Why, 
he isn’t as old as you are. Jones 
don’t know a liver from a stomach, 
but Smith don’t know man from 
mutton. No, no. I must vote for 
Church and King—Church and 
King, you know—if it was only 
to put down young Smith. ‘ Con- 
found their politics, frustrate their 
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knavish tricks!’ Now, Lorry, just 
get out the tumblers, there’s a 
girl, and the brandy. I’m going to 
have a pipe.” 

His son did not smoke, nor did 
he drink spirits, whatever taste he, 
as a college fellow, had managed to 
acquire for the nobler port. So 
he sat unoccupied while his father 
filled the long clay pipe, of the 
kind known to connoisseurs as a 
“ churchwarden,” and mixed him- 
self a pretty stiff tumbler. 

“And now we're comfortable 
and all at home again,” said the 
latter. ‘Why, bless my soul, 
Lorry, you haven’t had that window 
mended yet! We don’t want that 
sort of draught—ha, ha, ha! And 
now, Mark, my boy, what's 
next?” 

“ Next ?” 

“*Yes—when you're going in to 
be a bishop, you know ?” 

“Tm not at all sure I shall go 
into the Church at all.” 

** What is it to be, then ?” 

“T think I shall go to London 
and read for the bar. [ve got my 
fellowship to keep me meanwhile, 
you know.” 

““Read for the bar! Bless my 
heart and soul!” Let it be re- 
membered that to be a barrister 
was in itself something of a dis- 
tinction in those days, whatever it 
may be in these. f 

“Why not? It seems my best 
way of doing something in the 
world.” 

“Well, you know best, no doubt 
—you know best. Only be any- 
thing but a doctor, that’s all I 
say.” 

“*La, Mark,” said Lorry; ‘“ what, 
like the people when the judge 
comes in at Redchester ? And shall 
you have to wear a wig!” 

Any reply that her brother might 
have been going to make to these 
appreciative remarks was interrup- 
ted by the arrival of one of the 
friends of the house—a managing 
clerk to one of the Denethorp 
attorneys, who, like his master in 
the old times, occasionally used to 


drop in of an evening to smoke a 
pipe with the Doctor. He wag 
rather a smart fellow in his way, 
and was publicly — to have 
half an eye upon Miss Lorry-—per. 
haps he would have bestowed the 
other half also upon her had her 
fortune been equal to her merit. 

‘“‘ Ah, Brown,” said Mr. Warden, 
“sit down, my boy. Mr. Brown— 
my son from Cambridge.” The 
two bowed to each other —Mr, 
Brown genially, Mark stiffly. ‘ And 
how are things going, Brown?” 
continued the Doctor. ‘ What's 
the news ?” 

Mr. Brown was certainly not 
“good style,” and Mark had of: 
late grown marvellously particular 


‘about such things. Besides, he had 


but just parted from Lester, whose 
style was undeniable. And so he 
did not go through his part of the 
introduction with a very good 
grace. 

‘*Miss Warden,” said the other, 
“delighted to see you so blooming. 
Sir, delighted to make your ac 
quaintance—proud indeed. John- 
stone’s retired.” 

“What?” said the Doctor; 
“madam going to throw up the 
sponge? You astonish me!” 

‘Sounds queer, Doctor, don’t 
it? But you don’t know elections 
like I do. Between ourselves, you 
know, it'll turn out a dodge.” 

“To put Prescot’s people off the 
scent ?” 

“May be. But any way it'll be 
a dodge. Catch madam asleep— 
catch a weasel! Not to speak of 
White & Son. And I will say that 
for them, that no one ever caught 
the office napping yet. And there’s 
something up—that I know for 
certain. You know young Les- 
ter?” 

‘“Of course.” 

““Well, between ourselves, you 
know it’s a fact he came down 
by coach this very day. What do 
you think of that? Put two and 
two together—eh ? I heard it from 
Sparks, who sat behind him all the 
way from Redchester,” 
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“ And what’s he to do?” 

“Why, stand! that’s what he’s 
todo. You take my word for it, 
madam means fighting; and I will 
say that for her, that when she 
means fighting she fights—and no 
mistake. But won’t the money 
have to fly, that’s all!” 


“I wish some of it would fly 
my way,” said the Doctor, medi- 
tatively. 

“Tell fly every way!” said Mr. 
Brown, triumphantly. ‘ Denethorp 
hasn’t had such a chance this many 
a day!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


It must have become pretty. evi- 
dent by this time that Mark War- 
den was sailing under. false colours 
—that he had set out on the voyage 
of life in rather buccaneer fashion. 
He could not but own it, even to 
himself, distinctly and consciously. 

And yet—what was he to do? 
Everything had somehow or. other 
seemed so plain and easy to him 
while he was at Cambridge. There, 
he had not been able, living as an 
unmarried man with other unmar- 
ried men, absorbed in the work of 
the place, with only himself to 
think of, to feel that he was not 
as others were. Marie had become 
asort of dream to him; and so he 
felt, whenever he thought about 
the matter at all, that he must 
have become a sort of dream to 
Marie. Had he been an idle man, 
with nothing to do but write love- 
letters, things might have worn a 
different aspect to him. But when 
a strong man’s heart’is in his work, 
and when that work is purely selfish, 
he is seldom able to realise what 
concerns others. But now, once 
more in Denethorp, relieved from 
the iron of hard work, and in the 
midst of all the associations of three 
years ago, the image of Marie took 
a far more substantial form, and 
became anything but a dream. Once 
more, what was he to do? 

He might resign his fellowship, 
declare his marriage, and take a 
curacy and pupils. ‘Of course,” 
the reader will say; “ what-else ?” 
But then he would have thrown 
away the hopes, the labour, the 
success of years; he would con- 
demn himself to an obscure and 


uncongenial life for the rest of: his 
days; it would be far worse than 
eommitting suicide. No—an}thing 
but that, he thought. And let not 
the reader be too sure, if he is not 
guided by some nobler principle 
than Mark Warden, that he, under 
similar circumstances, would not 
think in a similar way. And so, 
before he slept, he entered into a 
sort of compromise with himself. 
The marriage had been secret for 
three years—let it be secret for 
four ; and then—who knows what 
might happen? It is not only 
weak - bars Pr men who, when 
pushed into a moral difficulty, cast 
their burden upon the shoulders of 
Fortune. 

Nevertheless it was in a frame 
of mind made up of doubt and 
of that sort of self-justification 
which is the surest. symptom of 
unconscious shame that he, on 
rising, faced the fresh, honest 
breath of the morning, laden with 
the old-fashioned fragrance of the 
old-fashioned flowers of long : 
From the window of his room he 
saw his sister, with uncovered head, 
sleeves tucked up, and shoes down 
at heel, mysteriously engaged with 
a clothes-line which extended from 
one brick wall of the garden to the 
other; and the sight did not please 
him, for it suggested to him the 
vision of a future Mrs. Brown. 
Then he descended into the parlour, 
still strongly flavoured with the 
effects of last evening. It was by 
no means early, but there were no 
signs of breakfast; indeed in that 
house nothing seemed to be done 
at any particular time or in any 
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particular manner. Presently, how- 
ever, his father came in; and then, 
somehow or other, breakfast and 
Lorry made their appearance to- 
gether. 

‘*Well, Mark,” said the Doctor, 
“what are you up to to-day? I 
wanted to have seen something of 
you; but there’s always something 
or another. I really must go and 
see that child of Wilkins’s. I ought 
to have gone yesterday—only some- 
thing put it out of my head; and 
—hang it! my boots weren’t cleaned 
this thorning. But never mind— 
they’ll do for once ina way. But 
that reminds me—I promised to go 
and see what’s-his-name on Sunday. 
Well, well, I daresay it was nothing 
particular.” 

“Oh, never mind me. I shall 
just stroll about. somewhere.” 

Laura looked knowingly at her 
brother; for though not a conji- 
dante of his great secret, she had 
not been blind to his great flirta- 
tion. ‘I think I can fancy where 


you'll stroll to,” she said. 


“And, Lorry,” continued the 
Doctor, “if Summers calls about 
that bill again, you know, tell him 
I haven’t forgotten it, or something 
like that ; and if anybody else calls, 
say I shall be sure to be in some 
time or other. And you can have 
that window mended—only don’t 
pay for it; and have in another 
bottle of brandy from the Chequers 
—TIve got an account against them 
there of some sort or another, so 
itll be all right. And now I must 
be off.” And so he marched away 
heavily, munching his last mouth- 
ful of breakfast as he left the door. 

Then Lorry in a few minutes was 
carried off by the red-armed maid, 
and Mark was left to follow his 
own devices. 

His sister had proved to be a 
true prophetess. As, indeed, he 
was only bound in duty to do, he 
took himself slowly and uncomfort- 
ably to Market Street. The dis- 
tance was not far, but he was a long 
time in traversing it; for now that 
his meeting with Marie was im- 
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minent and inevitable, his anxiety 
about it, and about the nature of 
the relation that must somehow or 
other be established between him 
and her, for the present almost 
tempted him to fly from the situa- 
tion altogether. He almost began 
to doubt whether he, the precoci- 
ously wise, had not been guilty of 
a great piece of folly for once in his 
life. 

Chance also aided his feeble at- 
tempts to procrastinate—attempts 
of which, to do him justice, he was 
half ashamed. It was by no means 
a pleasant thing for him to feel that 
he, Mark Warden, Wrangler, Fellow, 
et cetera, et cetera, was afraid to 
meet Marie, who was Marie and 
nothing more. He would have 
sufficiently despised any other man 
who feared to meet a woman, and 
that woman his own wife. But for 
himself, he welcomed the chance 
that aided him, nevertheless. 

At a smart trot along the High 
Street came a light trap, driven by 
his travelling companion of yester- 
day. Hugh Lester also saw War- 
den and pulled up. 

** You're the very man I want to 
see, Warden!” he said. ‘“ What 
do you think? I’m going to stand 
for Denethorp.” 

‘Indeed ? But I heard something 
about it last night. I wish youa 
triumphant return, with all my 
heart.” 

‘Thanks, old fellow. But you 
must do something more than that. 
You’ve become a great man here, 
you know.” 

“T am sure I did not know it.” 

‘*T don’t know what people don’t 
think you’ve been doing. There 
seems a sort of impression that 
you've been made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ve been having a 
little talk with White, you know. 
I wish you’d come and see him, if 
you wouldn’t mind.” 

* But what could I do?” 

“Oh, lots of things. You see 
this is how things are, or something 
like it. You have heard, I suppose, 
that they want to turn us out ? 
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“But they won’t, of course.” 

“Not if we can help it. But 
from what White says they seem 
to have got all the brains on their 
side and most of the money. Are 
you a good hand at talking—at 
spouting, I mean ? 

“JT never made a speech in my 
life.”” 

“Never mind that. The fact is, 
White has been asking me about 
you, and I told him you could do 
everything. So just come and see 
him, there’s a good fellow. I shall 
be tremendously obliged.” 

“T should be delighted to be of 
any use, of course—if I thought I 
could be of any.” 

“Of course you can. You'll 
come and see White, then?” 

“Now?” 

“Tf you could. Can you 

Warden smiled to himself. This 
was indeed a triumph in its way. 
So he was to be pitted against the 
new-comer—to provide brains for 
his party! It was faute de mieua, 
of course; but a man, when he feels 


?” 


really flattered, does not think of 
that. He had had a welcome back 


worth having, after all. “It is 
always so,” he thought to himself; 
“a man is always best appreciated 
outside his own home.” 

But then Marie—he ought not 
to be an hour longer in the place 
without at least trying to see her. 

“T have a call to make,” he said; 
“but that will keep, if you and 
White really want me.” 

“Jump up, then—I’ll drive you, 


and we can talk as we go along.’ 


By the way, I have to go a little out 
of my way first—you won’t mind? 
Ihave to pick up a young lady who 
is staying with us, and who came 
in to make a visit, and whom I’m 
to drive back to Earl’s Dene. You 
know something of her, perhaps? 
—Miss Raymond, of New Court, 
you know.” 

“Indeed? My father used to 
know Mrs. Raymond.” 

“No doubt; she’s a capital girl. 
I mean her to canvass for me ‘furi- 
ously; and as you’re to do the 
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same, I must introduce you. I wish 
I had an elder brother, Warden— 
catching votes won’t be such good 
fun as catching trout, I fancy. 
However, I’m in for it now—so 
Lester for ever!” he said, with a 
laugh, and a touch to the horses that 
made them start off sharply. “I 
shall be as excited about it as my 
good aunt herself before it’s all 
over. Gently, Bay—that child may 
be a voter’s—so there’s my first 
piece of bribery,” he said, as he 
threw a coin toa small child that 
had apparently taken care to wait 
before crossing the street until its 
passage lay directly under the 
horses’ heels. ‘And now, here 
we are.” 

They had turned into Market 
Street, and, to Mark’s surprise, had 
stopped at the very bootmaker’s 
shop to which he himself had been 
bound when he was overtaken by 
Lester. Surely it was not likely 
that Miss Raymond of New Court 
should buy her shoes in Denethorp, 
much less in Market Street. He 
devoutly hoped that none of the 
Lefort family might be looking out 
of the window, for he naturally 
wished to make his own visit in his 
own way. 

Lester sent his groom with a 
message for Miss Raymond that he 
was at the door; and presently 
down came Ernest to say that she 
would be ready immediately. 

Now Ernest was rather a sharp 
child, and something of a terrible 
one also, as sharp boys of his age 
are apt to be; nor had Cambridge 
turned Mark quite so much into a 
silk purse as to have rendered him 
unrecognizable. And so the mes- 
senger, without having delivered 
his message, and without any awe 
of Hugh, made a charge at the side 
of the trap at which his old acquaint- 
ance was sitting. 

“Why, Ernest!” said the latter, 
with forced geniality, ‘““where do 
you drop from? and how are they 
all ?” 

“Oh, all right. Oh, I was to say 
the lady will be down directly.” 
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“And who are you, my man?” 
asked Lester. 

“Oh, ’'m Ernest.” 

** And who’s Ernest?” 

“Don’t you know? 
Lefort.” 

‘“You know the Leforts, War- 
den?” 

““Yes—that is—oh yes, I know 
them. Wait a minute, Ernest, Pll 
just run up for a second, Lester, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“All right. By the way, would 
they mind my going up too? It 
would be rather a joke—I’ll tell 
you why afterwards. I know, one 
of them myself.” 

Now it would be doing Mark 
Warden supreme injustice to sup- 
pose for a moment that he was in the 
least really ashamed of his humble 
friends in the presence of his grand 
acquaintance. His real desire to 
make his visit alone was of course 
founded on other reasons. But 
still to guide the heir of Earl’s 
Dene to the bootmaker’s second 
floor was rather a downfall, after 
having been paraded in the streets 
of Denethorp as his familiar com- 
panion, and he felt it a little. 

Monsieur Lefort had gone out to 
give his lessons, so that when the 
two entered, preceded by Ernest, 
they found only the three girls and 
Fleurette, who was amusing herself 
upon Miss Raymond’s knee. 

The circumstances were not fa- 
vourable to a lover-like meeting 
between the husband and wife; 
and now that matters had so turned 
out, Mark was not altogether sorry 
that he and Marie were forced to 
meet as though they had been no- 
thing more to each other than old 
acquaintance. But he read in her 
eyes, and in the warm rush of light 
and colour to her face when she 
saw him, that she, however much 
she had changed—and changed for 
the better—in person during these 
three years, was unchanged as far 
as he was concerned ; that her heart 
was still as much his as if the three 
years had been but three hours. 
And for this too, so mingled were 


Ernest 


his feelings, he could not find ‘it in 
his own heart to be sorry. ‘Who 
can be really disappointed or dis. 
pleased at finding that a woman 
has remained more true to him 
than he has remained to her? For 
an instant she was once more to 
him the Marie of old times, and he 
fully answered the speech of her 
eyes with his own. 

On their entrance Miss Raymond 
rose and put down Fleurette, The 
business of introduction seemed 
likely to be complicated, for there 
was no one in the room who was 
acquainted with everybody in it, 
and, except Hugh, everybody was 
surprised to see everybody else, 

‘*Miss Lefort,” said Hugh, to cut 
the 'matter short, “I am _ exceed. 
ingly sorry to break up so pleasant 
a party; but as my friend Warden 
would have done so in any case, I 
yielded to the temptation. Miss 
Raymond, this is Mr. Warden of 
St. Margaret’s, who is going to help 
us in our battles.” 

She looked at Warden with her 
honest eyes, and made him a cold 
and formal curtsy, which, had he 
observed it, and had he been given 
to speculate about such _ things, 
would have puzzled Hugh con- 
siderably. Then, turning to Marie, 
and seeing her embarrassment at 
the unexpected visit,— , 

“Now, Miss Lefort, I really must 
go. Angélique, this is Mr. Lester, 
Miss Clare’s nephew.” 

Now Angélique, in spite of Miss 
Raymond’s kindness to her, always 
made a point of remembering and 
keeping what she considered her 
place as a dependant; and so for 
these few minutes she had retired 
into the background. Now, how- 
ever, she emerged from her dark 
corner, and Lester saw her—sud- 
denly. 

The ascent into that poor and 
shabby lodging had been worth 
making, with a vengeance! Hugh 
felt as a traveller in the desert 
would feel who should all of a sud- 
den light upon a rose-bush in full 
blossom, springing from the dry 
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stones. By the side of Alice Ray- 
mond she was like a southern night 


beside a pale northern morning; ° 


by that of Marie, like the full moon 
with its faint attendant star. He 
was certainly no poet, nor did con- 
scious images enter his mind; but 
somehow the chairs and sofas did 
idealise themselves almost as ab- 
surdly as if he too had thought of 
Arabia Petrzea in connection with 
them. Not that the comparison is 
so very absurd either, for they were 
certainly hard enough. 

Angélique must have been ex- 
ceedingly stupid indeed if she 
had been blind to the effect that 


she produced upon the prince of her . 


cousin’s fairy tale, and miraculously 
free from vanity had she net been 
gratified by it. Truly, if it is the 
early bird that picks up the worm, 
it is not necessarily for its own 
eating. 

No one else, however, noticed 
anything. Miss Raymond was busy 
with her shawl, Marie with Miss 
Raymond, and Mark, as usual, with 
himself—perhaps also a little with 
Marie. Still Hugh fancied, after 
a moment, that he must have be- 
trayed himself, although, in fact, he 
only appeared to be a little awk- 
ward, as men for the most part are 
under any circumstances when they 
have just undergone the misery of a 
sudden introduction. 

Lester.—‘‘ Are you living in— 
in Denethorp, Miss Lef—Made- 
moiselle?” (‘‘Damn it! what an 
ass she must think me !”’) 

Angélique, not showing that she 
thought so at all events, and in her 
sweetest voice.—‘“‘I am only on a 
visit. Miss Raymond was kind 
enough to let me come here while 
she is at Earl’s Dene. This is my 
home, however—at least when I 
am not with her.” 

Lester. —‘* Oh 


yes —I forgot; 
Miss Lefort is your sister ?” 
Angélique.—‘' My cousin.” 
Lester.—‘I suppose you heard 
of our interview this morning ?” 


Angéligue.—“‘Oh, she gave us 


quite a grand account of it.’ 
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Lester, recovering himself a little. 
—*‘* And abused me, no doubt ?” 

Angélique.—“ On the contrary, I 
can assure you.” 

Marie.—“‘Oh, Mr. Lester, what 
must you think of me? I have not 
thanked you and Miss Clare——” 

Lester.— You will do so by com- 
ing. And” (to Angélique, or, more 
accurately, at her) ‘“‘you also—if— 
that is——” 

Angélique.—“T am no artist, I 
am ashamed to say.” 

Miss Raymond.— Don’t believe 
her, Hugh. She does everything.” 

Angélique, to herself.—‘‘I won- 
der why she calls him Hugh? But 
I should have known if there was 
anything.” Aloud—‘ Badly, Miss 
Raymond was going to add.’ 

iss Raymond.— Indeed I was 
not, though. If Mr. Lester were 
not in a hurry to get away, I would 
punish you by condemning you to 
the harpsichord on the spot.” 

Angélique.— Oh, pray, Miss Ray- 
mond——” 

Lester, forgetting all about War- 
den, White, and everything that 
he ought to have remembered.— 
““Would you? Might I ask?” 

Angélique, throwing him a look 
of private and special complaisance. 
—‘T would much rather you would 
excuse me, indeed. I am really 
not——” 

Lester.—“* But I am sure that— 


‘will you try ?” 


Angélique, with a look of the 
same kind as before, but tempered 
by a half-smile.—‘ But perhaps you 
do not care about music ?” 

Lester.—“*But I do _ indeed. 
There is nothing that I care for so 
much,” 

Miss Raymond, opening the harp- 
sichord.—“‘ Oh, Hugh, that’s just 
what you said last night about 
hunting! There, Angélique—you 
see you will have to do it.” 

Angélique—"I wish you had 
not raised Mr. Lester’s expectations. 
However, I will do what I can to. 
dissipate them. Ah, you have no 
doubt heard Miss Raymond her- 
self ?” 
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Miss Raymond, \aughing.—“ If 
he had, do you think I should give 
him the chance of hearing you? 
I am not quite so careless of my 
reputation.” 

And. so Angélique, having dis- 
played the proper amount of un- 
willingness, sat down and sang. 

What she chose to sing is of no 
consequence, nor how she sang it. 
Lester knew nothing about music. 
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Englishmen in those days knew as 
little about it as they do now, and 
cared about it even less. But 
nevertheless he was soon lost in 
a heaven in which he forgot every 
man in the world and every woman 
but one—in which he became go 
lost indeed as to forget even his 
horses, which were impatiently paw- 
ing the stones before the door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


At last, however, when the one 
song had grown into many, the 
visit came to an end. Lester had, 
when in his ignorance of what was 
to come and on the spur of the 
moment he proposed to amuse 
himself by following up his adven- 
ture of the morning, intended that 
it should last about two minutes; 
and to him, indeed, it seemed to 
have lasted not a second longer. 
In truth, however, the church clock, 
unheard by him, had twice chimed 
the hour. Miss Raymond had been 
in no hurry to run away, for she 
enjoyed the slightly Bohemian 
character of the whole thing, and 
was easily amused; and Mark, 
though he was not enjoying him- 
self at all, could not under the cir- 
cumstances betray his desire to cut 
the visit short. 

When the three visitors departed,’ 
Lester carrying away with him a 
look, sharp as a sword but soft as 
velvet, thrown to him from- the 
dark eyes of Angélique, which had 
the effect of filling his whole heart 
and of raising his spirits to a de- 
lightful point of mild fever, then 
said that young lady herself to her 
cousin,— 

“Eh bien, chére enfant! I con- 
gratulate you on that worm of 
yours!” 

‘* What—Mr. Lester ?” 

“Who but Mr. Lester, of course ? 
. He is really a very good-looking 
boy. And so that is the heir of 
Earl’s Dene ?” 

“TI really do not know. He is 





Miss Clare’s nephew. Yes, I sup- 
pose he is.” 

‘* And has she any other nephews, 
or any people of that sort ?” 

‘“*T believe not.” 

* And what do you think of my 
Miss Alice?” 

‘*Of Miss Raymond? Oh, she is 
quite charming, and so kind!” 

“Yes, she is, no doubt. Suppose 
there should be a match between 
them ?” 

‘‘T am sure they would suit each 
other admirably.” 

‘““My dear Marie, what a child 
you are!” 

“i Why dd 

“Why? because you are. And 
now, what has your old friend 
Mark Warden had to say for him- 
self? Why, how you colour!” 

“Dol? I’m sure I didn’t know 
it. I am very glad he is back 
again.” 

“He has certainly improved— 
he looks like a man; much more 
of a man than young Lester. He 
was a very disagreeable boy, 
though.” 

“* Angélique! ” 

“Now, dearest, please don't 
scold me, or look at me through 
your eyebrows like that. I have 
no doubt he is perfection now. Do 
you know, I feel quite in high 
spirits. Do you think of going to 
Earl's Dene to-morrow morning?” 

“To-morrow? I don’t know. 
Perhaps one had better not to 
morrow. I wish Mr. Lester had 
not made such a point of my going.” 
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‘Oh, Marie, what an old prude 

ou are!” 

“J think it might be better not, 
perhaps. It was altogether rather 
a fuss about nothing,” 

“Very likely, dear... But. then 
one thing comes of another; and 
nothing doesn’t come from nothing 
always. Now I am sure we have 
had a very pleasant morning party, 
and that would never have been 
but for your going to the park. 
And then it would seem so un- 
grateful of you not to go now.” 

“T hope not. I can’t help think- 
ing that the whole thing has 
gone far enough. As you say, we 
have had a very pleasant morning 

art Se Be 

“Well?” 

“ And let that be the end of it.” 

“Why, do you take Mr. Lester 
for a wolf, and us for two innocent 
lambs? Iam not a lamb, I assure 


you, and don’t mean to be; and he 
seems to me to be very harmless. 
And Miss Raymond here too!” 

“J daresay you are right. But 


stil——-_ Come, now we are alone, 
tell me something about your let- 
ter from Félix.” 

“ There—you may read it if you 
like.” 

“* What—all ?” 

“Why not? 
crets.”” 

And so Marie took the letter, 
and read as follows, while Angé- 
lique returned to her favourite 
window, and amused herself with 
the first two cantos of ‘Don Juan,’ 
“pay she had brought down with 

er :— 


There are no se- 


Lonpon, —— —th. 

“‘ Deargst,—I am in England— 
in. your land! In mine too, for 
since you left Paris, France has 
been my land of exile—England 
my true home. Are you surprised? 
But you cannot be surprised that 
my body should have followed my 
soul.. Do. not. be surprised if it 
follows you more elosely still, for 


“, your absence has cheated me of the 


reward of seeing you. Shall you 
VOL. CVII.—DCLII. 
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be long gone? When shall you be 
back? If Paris became a desert 
to me when you left it, what must 
this London be? Iam angry with 
the sun for shining where my own 
sun is not; I can only hope that 
it is the herald of your return, Is it 
so? 

“The first thing I did on arriv- 
ing, before doing or thinking about 
anything, was to call in the Square 
of Portman. Whata gloomy house! 
That also seemed to feel its desola- 
tion. There, after much difficulty 
—for the words ‘I love you’ help 
me not much, and of your tongue 
I know no more—I learned where 
you now are, and that you are so 
many leagues away. Then I carried 
a letter of introduction to a friend 
of M. Prosper, who, as you know, 
has friends everywhere. I found 
him at the theatre, where he is 
director of the music. He received 
me well, and thinks I did not 
wrong to come here as an artist. 
There is room enough for foreign 
musicians, he tells me, since the 
peace, and he will be able to get 
me an engagement either at his own 
house or at some other before my 
purse is empty. You will say, per- 
haps, this does not sound very 
grand. But what would you? 
Rome was not built in a day, and 
I am. not afraid were London ten 
times as large. Do I not love 
you? and is not that enough to 
become great—is it not more than 
enough ? 

“T have so much to say to you, 
or rather I want to hear you say 
so much tome! For indeed I have 
but. little to say but that I love 
you more than ever, were that pos- 
sible;, but love makes me afraid, 
makes me doubt, though I know 
your truth so well: I want to hear 
once more from your own lips that 
you have not changed since the 
time when Paris was not.a desert 
to me.” 

‘* Am I to go on?” asked Marie. 

“Tf you are not ennuyée,” an- 
swered her cousin, calmly. 

‘“‘T tremble so much when I think 
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what kind of life is yours—not 
solitary like mine. If I knew not 
your soul so well I should often 
despair, even now, when I think 
how much you are above me. For 
that alone I wild become great, and 
that soon. And music to me is so 
entirely filled with you that how 
can I help being inspired ? 

‘“*Of course as yet I know no one 
here, nor do I care to know any- 
body or see anybody but one, and 
she is invisible. Pray send me a 
line to say when I may hope for 
my winter to be over, and for my 
summer to come. [If it is long 
first—but do not let it be long! 

“‘Longing for you, for anything 
from you, dearest Angélique, your 
wholly devoted Feurx.” 


“Ts it not nonsense?” asked 
Angélique, as she took back the 
letter. 

But Marie did not think it non- 
sense by any means, and she an- 
swered by an embrace. 

“Poor fellow!” Angélique con- 
tinued. ‘Yes, he is very good, 
but then he sometimes is very tire- 
some.” 

Marie stared. 

It did not, however, strike An- 
gélique herself: that she had said 
-anything very surprising, so she 
.did not observe the effect of her 
-speech. ‘You see,” she went on, 
“he is very amiable and very 
clever, at least as a musician, and 
I like him very much—better than 
any one I know, except you—and 
when I come out he would do ad- 
mirably for a husband, if I am to 
fall into that line; and he is quite 
-good-looking enough, and he is a 
_gentleman, although he is only a 
fiddler——” 

“Angélique!” This seemed to 
-be Marie’s limit of reproach. 

“Marie?” replied Angélique, 
‘imitating her tone. “You don’t 
expect me to find perfection, do 
you? And, after all, if it comes 
to that, I don’t consider myself 
hopelessly engaged.” 

‘Not engaged ?” 


‘‘Of course we are, after a fash. 
ion. But then there are so many 
ways——” 

“My dear Angélique!” 

“Oh, you need not be afraid; I 
do not mean to break his heart. [| 
shall marry him, no doubt, if he 
ever makes enough to keep us both 
from starving. You would not 
have me be a clog upon him, would 
you? And if it is not to be, why, 
it won’t be, that’s all.” 

It will be gathered from this con- 
versation that Angélique was the 
elder of the two, not only in years, 
but in some other things besides, 
But then she had seen a great deal 
more of the world. ‘ 

*“* Oh, Marie,” she said, ‘I do wish 
I were a man!” 

“ Why?” 

‘* Because I could marry you.” 

But Marie did not smile. She 
said, crossly for her, though not for 
any one else, “I know you do not 
mean a single word you have been 
saying.” 

“Of course not—who ever does? 
But I really should like to have 
you for my wife, Marie. But men 
are such simpletons. Come—don’t 
let us quarrel any more. I feel in- 
clined for a walk.” 

And so for a walk they prepared 
themselves—Angélique in the very 
best of spirits, Marie rather sadly. 
At all events her cousin had puzzled 
her considerably. 

Nor is it certain that such sad- 
ness as she felt arose wholly from 
what seemed to her her cousin’s 
unnatural way of speaking of her 
lover. That, she simply did not 
understand; and although it jarred 
upon her, she never dreamed that 
somehow it was not all right in 
reality. It was that, without know- 
ing it, she had been disappointed 
in Mark Warden—if, indeed, “ dis- 
appointed” is not too strong 4 
word. 

Not that she realized any such 
feeling. On the contrary, she was 
proud of his success, proud of his 
apparent friendship with Lester; 
for the people of Earl’s Dene were 
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the aristocracy, almost the royalty, 
of her limited world, and, paradox- 
ical as it may sound, it is just those 
who know least of the world who 
are. most impressed by rank and 
wealth. She was proud, also, of 
his improved appearance and bear- 
ing, and she was proud that her 
old belief in him had been justified. 
But behind all this not unreason- 
able pride there lurked a feeling of 
the existence of a want or loss of 
sympathy — that most intangible 
and indescribable of feelings which 
is always most strong when it is 
most intangible and indescribable. 
It was not that he had seemed cold 
and undemonstrative. He was 
cold and undemonstrative by na- 
ture, and'perhaps in this lay no small 
part of his influence over her ; for 
reserve, inasmuch as it implies 


strength, is the great secret by 
which anything like real influence 
over a woman is both gained and 
secured. Besides, there had as yet 
been no opportunity for any dis- 
play of warmth, seeing that the 


two had met not only before others, 
but before strangers. But still she 
had found his manner towards her 
not such as it might have been in 
the presence of a hundred strangers, 
although she could not have speci- 
fied a single instance in which he 
could have spoken or acted differ- 
ently. The fact is, that he could 
not under any circumstances have 
spoken or acted differently ; and 
had he been in reality altogether 
unchanged, no want or loss would 
have suggested itself. But as the 
want did exist, it would have equal- 
ly made itself felt in any case. 

It is really impossible to put in 
words, which are always, even at 
best, terribly gross and hard, the 
faint suggestion of another uncon- 
scious feeling that found its way 
into the heart of Marie ; for while 
words are strong in proportion to 
their direct strength and plainness, 
feelings are strong in proportion to 
their obscurity. To attempt to ex- 
ress their shadowy nuances, even 
in poetry, is to risk trespassing on 
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the province of another art; for 
though Art, in a very high sense, is 
doubtless one and indivisible, still, 
practically, its branches have ve 
fixed and definite limits, whic 
ought to be, and indeed to some 
extent must be, observed. Now, 
unfortunately, that form of art 
which works with words, while it 
is not less noble than other forms, 
and while it can, in many respects, 
soar far higher than the others, is 
in this respect the most limited of 
all. It cannot affect the heart but 
through the logic of the mind—a 
terrible drawback when it is neces- 
sary that the heart should speak to 
the heart without the intervention 
of any logical process or logical 
symbols. Musicians and painters 
are far better off in this matter ; 
they may reach the soul through 
the senses alone. The eye and ‘the 
ear have no need of reason in order 
to understand; they need but to see 
and hear. But what can a word 
do after all, with its fixed and in- 
flexible definiteness, speaking to no 
sense, and only.suggesting in the 
first instance a cold, gross sort of 
accuracy, which is absolutely hostile 
to the expression of emotion ? 

The application of all. this is, 
that were one to say that the per- 
usal of her cousin’s letter produced 
a sensation of jealousy in the heart 
of Marie, a word would be employ- 
ed that would be as inappropriate 
as possible; and yet, at the same 
time, any other known word would 
be more inappropriate still. Jeal- 
ousy is a feeling of which, accurate- 
ly speaking, she was utterly incap- 
able; and had she been capable of 
it, it would never have been where 
Angélique, her heroine of heroines, 
was concerned. But it is just pos- 
sible to conceive of a sort of jeal- 
ousy—there is no help for it, tiie 
word must be used—which conveys 
no suggestion or taint of anything 
hateful or degrading, even although 
its cause is fanciful and even ab- 
surd? . In the infinite series of 
emotions there must be some such 
feeling, though the note that repre- 
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sents it may have no place in any 
recognised scale. Indeed some 
such thing must exist, for Marie 
experiénced it. The letter had sup- 
plied her with a material founda- 
tion upon which to fix her floating 
half-thoughts about her husband. 
She was able to make an wuncon- 
scious contrast. And yet, some- 
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how or other, he gained something 
by the contrast too. And so, ‘for 
the first time in her life, her heart 
was really troubled, and she did 
not know why. 

But it was, in truth, all ‘plain 
enough. She, like her husband, 
had not exactly been standing still 
all these years. 


CHAPTER IX. 


But Angélique, though excited, 
was certainly not troubled in any 
disagreeable sense. Not that her 
thoughts and dreams were always 
of the most agreeable kind; for, 
thanks to her friends the Ray- 
monds, she had seen something of 
the world, and was very naturally 
dissatisfied with her position in it. 
She could not avoid holding the 
doctrine that things in general were 
not quite as they ought to be. No 
one likes to own that he or she does 
not belong, by right of nature, to 
an aristocracy of some kind or other, 
and every one believes that his or 
her own kind is the best and truest. 
Miss Clare would not have agreed 
with her; but there is something, 
at least, to be said in favour of the 
idea favoured by Mademoiselle 
Angélique, that beauty and talent 
are not in their right places when 
they serve only to attract penniless 
fiddlers, and to waste themselves 
upon one who, being, socially speak- 
ing, nobody, was unable to outshine 
by their means the plainest and 
stupidest of the class to which Miss 
Clare and Miss Raymond belonged. 
She could not admire a condition 
of things in which the maid had 
to outshine the mistress in vain; in 
which the New Courts and other 
good things of life belonged to the 
less clever; and in which Fortune, 
unlike the shepherd of Ida, threw 
the golden fruit to the less beau- 
tiful. 

She was quite sufficiently quick 
to judge of the motives of the 
people about her; and she did 
not suppose that Miss Raymond 


had been invited to be a guest 
at Earl’s Dene for nothing. In- 
deed, had she herself not been 
given to draw conclusions from 
what she saw, the never-ceasing 
gossip of the town, always busy 
with the affairs of everybody, would 
have drawn them for her. Miss 
Clare had not entertained a visitor, 
save on matters of business, for 
years; and now, just when her 
heir had come of age, and was at 
home, she was entertaining one 
who was young, beautiful, and rich. 
Within the last few hours Earl’s 
Dene and New Court had been 
married many times over by many 
tongues. A great many things 
passed through the brain of Angel- 
ique while Hugh Lester was stand- 
ing over her at the harpsichord, 
and set her wits wandering in the 
country of infinite possibilities—a 
process with which coquetry had 
in reality but very little to do. 
Marie would have stared, indeed, 
had she been able to read the last 
thought that passed through her 
cousin’s mind before she fell asleep, 
for it was nothing short of this :— 

“And suppose... . and sup- 
pose that I were Mrs. Lester of 
Karl’s Dene... . Lady Lester of 
Ear!’s Dean . . Angélique 
Countess of Denethorp ... . .” 

And where she would have ar- 
rived in her dreams heaven knows, 
were it not that waking thoughts 
and dreams seldom have much in 
common. Perhaps she experienced 
in them the fate of Alnaschar ; per- 
haps they were with Félix. 

But enough for the present of 
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girls and their dreams and fancies. 
The war between Whigs and Tories, 
between Earl’s Dene and the cloth- 
mills, had begun. Before, however, 
entering upon a subject of such im- 
portance, yet one word more must 
be bestowed upon Angélique, for 
her letter from Félix required an 
answer. In the following copy of 
it, the words placed in brackets 
appeared only in the rough draft, 
and were in her fair copy altered 
to those that immediately follow 
them. It will be seen that there 
are not many such alterations; for 
she was an excellent secretary, as 
well for herself as for Miss Ray- 
mond :— 


“23 MARKET STREET, 

DENETHORP, —/h, 

“My pear Fevix,—I own I was 
surprised to learn from your letter 
that you were [so near me] in Lon- 
don. Is it quite prudent of you to 
have taken such a sudden step? 
But I suppose you considered it 
well, and acted under good advice. 
It would be most painful to me to 
think you had acted [thus on my 
account] otherwise. Did you con- 
sult M. Prosper first? If you did, 
you have not told me what he said. 
Iam very much afraid [as you say 
it will be a disappointment to you] 
that I shall not be able to return 
to town immediately, or even soon. 
Miss Raymond has not yet said any- 
thing about coming back, and of 
course my movements depend en- 
tirely upon hers. She has been good 
enough to do without me while she 
is here, and I am staying with my 
uncle and cousins [and am enjoying 
my visit to them very much}. Of 
course I shall be glad to see you. 
But do not think of coming to 
see me here; it would never do. 
This I mean really. You must stay 
in London and work for your own 
sake, and show a little patience for 
mine. I should be very [angry] 
vexed, indeed, if you were to come 
here; and so you will not, I am 
sure. Indeed I do not see how you 
could, as you are looking for an en- 
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gagement; and you ought to get 
one aS soon as you can, and not 
lose your chances for a mere caprice. 
If you have made a useful friend 
in this person to. whom M. Prosper 
has introduced you, you must not 
lose him, if you really mean to be 
as successful as I am sure you may 
be if you like-—With all best wish- 
es, believe me your affectionate 
friend, ANGELIQUE LEFoRT.” 


Never was colder letter kissed. 
But then wisdom always seems 
cold, and Angélique was_ rapidly 
growing wise. It is one thing for 
a young girl, with her character 
scarcely formed, to indulge her 
first fancies by falling in love, or 
by imagining that she falls in love, 
with a kind of romance hero, espe- 
cially if she had been touched by 
the mania Byronica; but it is a 
very different thing for the same 
girl, when months of youth, which 
correspond to years of later life, 
have defined her feelings and made 
her capable of forming something 
like a real purpose, to keep faithful 
to mere romance. It is not at all 
wonderful that, in the day of the 
Médoras, the Gulnares, and their 
tribe, a very little mystery should 
have been able to go along way in 
attracting her fancy. Even now, 
when Laras and Conrads are gone 
out of fashion, mystery is  noto- 
riously by no means a bad line for 
a man to take if he wishes to be 
thought of with interest by a very 
young girl whose dreaming days 
are not yet over. When, therefore, 
Mademoiselle Angélique was really 
young, the young artist, who chose 
to wear his hair long, who talked 
in the language of romance, and 
yet of sincerity, about love, art, and 
so forth; who came from a land of 
hills and forests, and who, for any- 
thing that he knew about his birth 
and parentage, might have been 
the heir of the Bourbons them- 
selves ; who preferred, as a matter 
of taste, to make love to her 
secretly, and who shared in that 
absurd but not unamiable kind of 
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hypocrisy which leads very young 
men to like to make themselves 
out to be very much worse morally 
than they really are,—had quite 
enough points in his favour to 
touch her fancy if not her heart. 
She would have preferred, no 
doubt, that they had been respec- 
tively sultana and pirate, instead of 
only being dame de compagnie and 
fiddler; but still imagination will 
do a great deal in such cases—a 
great deal more than change a 
fiddler into a pirate and a dame de 
compagnie into a sultana of sul- 
tanas. The unromantic Marie 
would have been safe, in all proba- 
bility, from the influence of a real 
and genuine Lara; but the vio- 
linist was unconventional enough 
in his ways, singular enough in his 
appearance, and mysterious enough 
in his origin, to pass in her cousin’s 
eyes for a sufficiently good imita- 
tion of the real thing—as a peg on 
which she might hang up her fan- 
cies to dry. For she had thought 
a great deal about love in those 
days—as much ‘as she was getting 
to think about marriage now. 

There are one or two proverbs 
that contain more truth than false- 
hood; and one of them, unhappily, 
is, that familiarity breeds contempt. 
Though mystery is a good key, it 
is a very bad lock; it does very 
well -to open the door of a heart, 
but it is by no means well adapted 
to keep it safe and secure. This 
must be done by sheer strength; 
and of sheer strength, overmuch 
talk about love and art, and the 
youthful affectations of long locks 
and mild wickedness, are in nowise 
symptoms—at least not of the sort 
of strength that is required to hold 
for ever a woman who had opened 
her eyes to the fact that the good 
things of the real world are by no 
means to be despised. 

But, once more, it is the eve of 
battle; and yet do we linger in 
ladies’ bowers? Nay, rather 


‘Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ;”’ 
and in fact the clarion—from Red- 
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chester, at eighteenpence a-day and 
as much beer as he can swallow— 
is sounding to the fray; nor are 
local drums and fifes wanting to 
beat and whistle with a heroic dis- 
regard of light and shade, of time 
and tune. Words, as hard as bul- 
lets, and almost as telling, are 
hurled about the place incessantly, 
and every now and then missiles 
that are harder still; standards are 
displayed, union-jack against union- 
jack, and motto against motto; 
rosettes begin to enliven frieze and 
broadcloth, on this side with hue 
of heaven—on that, with the colour 
of flowery fields: and the armies 
rush together in a shower of gold 
and silver, as though Denethorp 
were Danaé, wooed by rival Joves, 
In a word, it is a contested election 
of the good old days, when men 
hit at least as hard as they do now, 
and far more openly. 

He who has seen, he who has 
heard, may picture to himself the 
outward phenomena of the long 
exciting weeks that preceded the 
nomination of a burgess to repre- 
sent in Parliament the borough of 
Denethorp. Mr. Prescot came down 
from London, open-handed, to 
represent the cause for which, 
according to the orators who held 
forth at the Chequers, ‘“‘ Hampden 
died on the field and Sydney on 
the scaffold.” He made an admir- 
able candidate—far better, it must 
be confessed, than Hugh. He was, 
though not an old man, an old hand 
at such things; and if he was not 
actually much more wealthy than 
Madam Clare, and if he did not 
spend more freely—that was impos- 
sible—his resources were much 
more readily available, and he spent 
with greater ostentation and éclat. 
He, moreover, had no local prestige 
to lose. If he won, it did not mat- 
ter how he won; and if he lost, 
he lost no more than that one par- 
ticular contest. And then he was 
the popular candidate, and had the 
noise on his side—and that, in an 
old-fashioned contest, was always 
a great point in a man’s favour. 
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In a state of things in which the 
sanest of men becomes part of an 
insane crowd, noise creates sym- 
pathy. The ordinary man always 
likes to add his voice to the loudest 
chorus; and so “ Prescot for ever!” 
was shouted forth much more often 
and much more loudly than the 
similar cry that was given for 
Lester. But, above all, while the 
latter was an untried boy, the 
banker from London was a man 
of mark and weight, with whose 
name newspaper politicians were 
familiar; and while Lester spoke 
only like a gentleman, and that 
badly, he spoke like an orator—like 
a mob-orator it may be, but still 
like an orator. Altogether he was 
the very type of a popular candi- 
date; and his party in Denethorp 
could not have brought down a 
better man. 

Still Hugh had his advantages. 
A feeling of duty is in itself a 
source of strength, even in an elec- 
tion; and he honestly believed 
himself to be the champion of the 
right. Besides, he was, after all, 
fighting a stranger upon his own 
ground—always an immense ad- 
vantage in every sort of war; for 
in this respect the truest of pro- 
verbs shows its weak side, and 
familiarity breeds not contempt 
but confidence. He was popular 
also, and his manner of canvass 
was such as to draw upon him no 
personal ill-will, even from his 
opponents. That was all reserved 
for Madam Clare, who drew upon 
herself a great deal of it, and not 
without real cause. She made no 
pretence of concealing her cards, 
and victory would be of little worth 
to her unless it was carried by a 
high hand. 

She was, however, wise enough 
not to trust entirely to herself and 
her prestige. It was not without 
good reason that she placed great 
reliance upon Mr. George White, 
her Denethorp solicitor, who, 
though unused to election contests, 
was not unequal to them, as Mr. 
Prescot’s more practised agent very 


soon discovered. And in no way 
did Miss Clare’s lieutenant-general 
prove his wisdom and discretion 
better than in first getting hold of 
Mark Warden, and in afterwards 
gradually promoting him to be his 
own first lieutenant. Mr. White 
was not a man of many words, but 
this is the opinion of Mark that he, 
after a week or two of work, ex- 
pressed to Mr. Brown :— 

“If we were fighting for that 
fellow Warden instead of young 
Lester, by the Lord! I'd just go to 
bed at once, and order myself not 
to be called till after the poll.” 

The practical man, young as he 
was, and new to the work, found 
his labour congenial—far more con- 
genial than he had found Sophocles 
and Newton. He was the only 
man on the blue side who could 
fight the invader with his own 
peculiar weapons on equal terms. 
He canvassed indefatigably, and 
not in too scrupulous a manner; 
he spoke often and well; and 
though, as an orator, he was rather 
apt to talk over the heads of his 
audience, he thereby gained no 
little reputation for himself. A 
mob is always rather flattered by 
having addressed to it what it does 
not quite understand. And then, 
too, he had the advantage over 
Prescot of being well up in all 
local allusions; and he had the 
prestige of having not only been 
born and bred in the place, but 
of having become an honour to it 
besides—a prestige that he. and 
White worked to the uttermost. 
Perhaps, after all, the cry of ‘“ Les- 
ter for ever!” was only less loud 
because for the name of “Lester” 
was so often substituted that of 
‘* Warden.” 

Madam Clare was not slow to 
see how things were going, and she 
became not a little jealous. But 
she made him a welcome visitor at 
Earl’s Dene whenever he had occa- 
sion to call there, and treated him 
as his merits and services deserved. 
Miss Raymond, too, who had 
caught the election fever in its. 
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most intense form—so much so as 
to become sometimes quite angry 
with her candidate for not coming 
out so strongly as he ought—came 
to treat Warden as the hero of the 
hour; indeed she heard his praises 
sung by all around her so often 
and so loudly that, being a very 
different sort of young lady from 
what Miss Clare had been, she 
quite got rid of the impression that 
he had somehow made upon her 
at their first meeting. It was true 
that he could not ride across 
country; but then he could talk: 
and even with more enthusiastic 
amazons than Alice Raymond the 
tongue of silver outweighs the best 
hand that ever lay on bridle, when 
its owner knows how to use it dis- 
creetly. As for Marie, she grew 
ten times more proud of him than 
ever, and took such warm though 
ignorant interest in all he did, that 
he would have been more than man 
had he not felt the old chain renew 
itself in spite of everything. 

And then, too, in those exciting, 
harassing weeks he needed rest 
sometimes, more especially as the 
life he was now leading was not 
well calculated to restore his nerv- 
ous tone. And where should he 
find rest? At home? His father 
now talked nothing but politics, 
and Mr. Brown, of whom he had to 
see quite enough during the day, 
had now become a more frequent 
evening visitor than ever. At 
Earl’s Dene? Nothing but politics 
there also; and besides, when he 
went there he had to exert himself, 
and to sustain his reputation. Where, 
in fact, should he find rest but where 
he ought to find it—that is to say, 
with Marie ? 

Nor was he the only visitor at 
Monsieur Lefort’s. He generally 
confined himself to calling there 
in the evening; but when he did 
-chance to go therein the daytime, 


he more than once found Hugh 
Lester neglecting his interests for 
a while to hear Mademoiselle Angé- 
lique sing. 

This sounds but a slight matter, 
nor did any one concerned see any 
harm in it. To Marie it: would 
have seemed the most natural thing 
possible had all the county crowded 
into the little room to hear the 
music that she held to be the most 
beautiful in the world; and, girl 
as she was, she was not one of 
those who cannot see two people 
together without at once leaping 
to extreme conclusions. Monsieur 
Lefort did not trouble his head 
about it—he had other things t 
think about than such nonsense, 
Warden could not have seen any 
danger in it, or he would not rather 
have encouraged these visits of 
Lester’s than otherwise, witha 
view to getting his candidate out of 
the way while he worked to better 
purpose without him. Lester, one 
may assume, did not; nor Angé- 
lique, one may hope, when one re- 
members the existence of Félix. 
What Madam Olare would have 
thought about it is another thing; 
but, fortunately for her repose: of 
mind, her nephew did not include 
his visits to No. 23 in his daily 
journal of the progress of his can- 
vass, He always. had plenty to 
tell her without alluding to such a 
trifle. 

But the result of it was, that 
more and more he left Warden to 
bear the burden and heat of the 
day alone, and that the latter daily 
advanced in the trust and confidence 
of Earl’s Dene. Miss Clare did 
not like him overmuch; but she 
trusted him and was grateful to 
him, and that, with her, meant some- 
thing better than liking. At~all 
events, if he was setting sail under 
false colours, it was with a fair and 
favourable wind. 
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THE OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL: 


AS COMMUNICATED TO BULLION BALES, ESQ., OF MANCHESTER, 
BY HIS FRIEND MR. SCAMPER, 


PART Il. 


My veaR_ Bares,—You «have 
stuck so closely to your household 
s and your iron safe that it would 

be idle to ask you whether or not 
you believe the proverb, ‘Coelum 
non animum mutant qui'trans mare 
currunt.”” For my part, wanderer 
as I have been, I believed it thor- 
oughly—the few instances where it 
did’ not apply in my experience 
being but brief ecstasies of hot 
youth, exceptions to prove the rule. 
Whether I sojourned beneath a ver- 
tical sun or in a frozen climate, 
whether my pace was fast or slow, 
if I gave myself up to sloth, or if I 
took the wings of the morning and 
fled to the uttermost parts of the 
sea, still black care was behind me. 
The inevitable Hygo moving as I 
moved, halting where I halted, 
would never let me escape. I could 
flee from zone to zone, but my con- 
sciousness, my trouble, my burden, 
they travelled as fast as I: heat 
could not quell a fault of disposi- 
tion, nor ice remove a pain. Van- 
ity and vexation, I said. It is but 
lost labour. I cannot gain a stride 
on myself. The heavens, the earth, 
the shores, the woods, are different, 
butIam I. Then one day I passed 
into a region where the sun’s rays 
seemed to come to us through an 
amethyst, they were so warm and 
ee every inch of the soil 
ad power to compel the mind, it 
was so rich in tales and  relics— 
where the figures as they walked 
to and fro were as though they be- 
longed to some phantasma, some 
other life where dreams became 
material and realities fled away into 
dreamland. Every faculty of the 
mind was attracted by outward 
things, and flew towards them as 
the nails from the Calendar’s ship 


sprang to the rock of adamant; not 
one could spare a glance inward to 
observe how it was being wrought 
upon. There was food enough for 
thought, but it was food that temp- 
ted across the gulf of centuries, and 
among ruins and in riddles. I 
walked and enjoyed without stint 
or fear. I knew it not, but I was 
I no longer ; my identity was gone; 
I was transported out of myself— 
not the sky only, but the mind was 
changed. This transformation, 
Bales, was wrought in Egypt, where, 
as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and, I suppose, ever will be, — 
pervades the earth and sea and sky 
—where a mysterious veil comes 
down between you and the outside 
former world, and you are lapped 
in scenes and thoughts of another 
existence. I found that I recovered 
the power of enjoying almost like 
a child—that memories, cares, and 
pains were softened down, and the 
atmosphere was one rainbow. So 
I lived and dreamed. One only 
link remained to bind me to the 
world which I had left—one which 
resisted sorcery, yea, and will resist. 
I have never ceased to yearn toward 
a hearth far away in England, nor 
to think of the faces gathered round 
it in the dark cold evenings, where, 
haply, they talk of me the wanderer, 
and reckon how long it may be till 
I rejoin the circle. This link at 
least is perfect and unweakened ; 
sorcery would attempt in vain. 
The magicians did so with their 
enchantments, but they could not. 
As I read over this beginning of 
my letter, I think the internal evi- 
dence will pretty well prove what 
I have said about my mental con- 
dition. One that tries to pass for 
a staid commercial man, too! I 
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think I see your elongated face and 
arched eyebrows as you read. 
** Poor fellow !” you have been say- 
ing for the last five minutes; “ poor 
fellow! I knew that he was a little 
flighty, but this—this is really very 
sad indeed. Restlessness is always 
indicative of something, you know 
—something very unsettled!” Your 
forefinger may have unconsciously 
sought your forehead as you said 
so; but fear not any serious aber- 
ration for the present, Bales. To 
prove to you that I have not quite 
lost control of my pen, I will de- 
liver myself immediately like a 
man of this world. And now let 
me think—what was I going to tell 
you? I announced in my former 
my arrival at Ismailia and the 
doings there. Now perpend as I 
go on with my adventures. 

After the Viceroy’s ball there 
was not much to interest one in 
the newly-risen town. I saw two 
or three Egyptian regiments—one 
lancers, the rest infantry—moving. 
On the whole, their appearance was 
good, the men looking for the most 
part sinewy and smart, and step- 
ping well. The cavalry horses were 
certainly not to be admired. They 
were small, and though showing 
good necks and chests, invariably 
fell away in the hind quarters. 
They were over-caparisoned, too. 
Very gorgeous housings are toler- 
able on only remarkably fine ani- 
mals. 

Some of my companions went to 
see the performance of dancing der- 
vishes, which appears to have con- 
sisted chiefly of a spinning course 
in which the devotees went round 
one after the other until exhausted. 
Then there were wonderful wag- 
gings of the heads, and unintelli- 
gible shoutings and groanings, the 
whole having probably a religious 
meaning that is hid from aliens 
like us. Later on I saw some der- 
vishes myself, but could make no- 
thing of their doings. 

On the 19th the Empress entered 
the southern portion of the Canal, 
and all of us should have recom- 


menced our voyage, but a want of 
clear instructions brought about 
considerable delay. We received 
some silly order to shift our berth, 
and’ got up steam for the purpose 
of obeying it, which, when other 
ships saw, they assumed that we 
were going to forestall them in the 
passage, so they too got up steam, 
and there was an ugly competition, 
During the scramble, a Russian 
ship that ought to have followed 
us attempted to run across our 
bows so as to reach the Canal be- 
fore us. It was a manoeuvre ad- 
mitted on all sides to be unwar- 
rantable, and our Russian friend 
made rather a bad thing of it, for 
he produced a collision of which he 
did not get the best. He hauled 
off from us ranting and swearing 
vehemently, and with one of the 
planks on his port quarter uncom- 
fortably smashed. The effect of 
the disorder was, that further 

sage on that day was prohibited, $0 
that we had to wait another night 
in Lake Timseh. On the morning 
of the 20th, however, we got once 
more into the Canal, and sped along 
for some time freely. After break- 
fast we were alarmed by a stoppage; 
and the Canal making a bend to 
the right about half or three-quar- 
ters of a mile in front of us, we 
were enabled to see what was going 
on for some way toward Suez 
Right before us and up to the bend 
all the ships were stationary. Be- 
yond the bend, at the very limit of 
our ken, were ships, diminished to 
the size of boats, and their masts 
to fine lines, calmly advancing ; but 
running the eye along them back- 
wards towards ourselves, with sharp 
scrutiny, we soon came upon the 
masts and funnel of one which did 
not advance, and which was evl- 
dently blocking the rest. This was 
the Peluse, a ship drawing some 19 
or 20 feet. Her hull was screened 
by the bank of the Canal, but we 
saw her masts and flags, and the 
smoke rising from her funnel, by 
which last sign we knew that she 
was doing what she could to, get 
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off, and did not consider her case 
past praying for. That occupation 
of watching a distant object is not 
at all pleasant, especially when it 
has to be long continued, as it had 
in this instance, for we looked and 
lobked, but could not be satisfied 
that the masts moved a tittle. At 
first we kept flattering ourselves 
that the ship was slowly advancing, 
but every idea of the kind proved 
erroneous; and after a while we 
got the mainmast in line with a 
rock and a bush from a particular 
spot on our own forecastle, and by 
this method soon ascertained be- 
yond a doubt that she was fast. 
When the stoppage had lasted 
about an hour and a half, I confess 
to you that it began to look serious. 
There was not, however, a very fine 
opportunity afforded to them of 
little faith for prophecy or denun- 
ciation, because, firstly, there was 
reason to hope that the leading 
ships were already close to, if not 
in, the waters of Suez; and, second- 
ly, because, if our ship could not 
get on in reasonable time, the fresh- 
water canal and the new railway 
—both tolerably . near—presented 
means of sending on passengers 
and baggage. It could be only a 
partial failure at. the best, and so 
the whining had to be done gently. 
A small tug-boat now passed us, 
bound, as we soon saw, for the 
scene of the accident, for her smoke 
was shortly seen close to the smoke 
of the Peluse. We at length gave 
up our watch, and dispersed accord- 
ing to our fancies—some to. lie 
down, some to smoke, and some to 
pack their clothes, which now they 
were assured they must send on 
shore. I went below to write a 
letter for the post at Suez, and I 
wrote for some half-hour or more, 
when it occurred to me that I would 
go up and see how the Peluse was 
faring before lunch. I had picked 
out exactly the right minute for my 
examination, for, on taking my 
Station in line with the rock and 
the bush, our landmarks, and di- 
recting my glass on the mainmast, 
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I saw plainly that either the Peluse 
or we had moved a little—she had 
moved some yards, or we had swung 
or drifted afew inches. The change 
sufficed, however, to revive the in- 
terest of watching, and I soon had 
the satisfaction of observing that 
the Peluse was, beyond a doubt, 
once more under way—a piece of 
intelligence which I was not long 
in communicating to my fellow- 
voyagers. As this was the great- 
est so it was the last hindrance 
that happened throughout our pas- 
sage of the Canal. The Peluse must 
have stuck between the stations of 
Tussoum and Serapium. Presently 
after starting again we came up to 
the former station. The capitano 
whom I mentioned in my last letter 
had been along the whole line of 
the Canal before; so he, taking his 
cigar from his mouth as the station 
opened to view, said, for general 
information, “This is Tussoum.” 
“Too soon! answered a staid, 
matter-of-fact passenger, who was 
very angry with the Peluse, and 
much dreaded that she had lost 
him a week in the transmission of 
an important despatch to Europe. 
“Too soon! I should like to know 


how: anything but that.” 
“Yes, of course, it is Tussoum. 
I am sure of it,” said the capitano. 
“That may be your view, but 
you'll find very few to agree with 


you. I don’t call it too soon.” 

The rapid capitano began to dis- 
cern; he turned to me and with- 
drew his cigar once more. “No, it 
is not too soon, because it is too 
late; but it is Tussoum all the 
same. He is droll;” and _ he 
sucked at the cigar again. The 
staid passenger threw him a look 
of compassionate imbecility and re- 
sumed his walk, fuming. It was 
exactly like the blunder of a farce. 

We were getting now into view 
of some tolerably high ground. to 
the right of the Canal. Chains of 
hills, trending from the direction 
of Cairo upon Suez, broke the 
monotony of the desert. They 
showed some strata of hard rock. 
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These were the ranges of Généffé, 
Awerat, and Attaka. About there 
the Canal is cut through some com- 
paratively high ground; and here, 
perhaps, more than at any other 
point of the work, the fall of drift- 
sand into the channel is to be 
dreaded. That some obstruction, 
entailing a running charge, will be 
continually caused by the sand 
along most of the cuttings, there 
is every reason to expect; but 
this apprehension, so plausible 
when propounded in general terms, 
dwarfs rapidly when estimated by 
rule and expressed in figures. It 
is calculated that some £20,000 per 
annum—no very great sum in re- 
spect of the magnitude of the work 
and certain large expenses of main- 
taining it—will pay for the removal 
of all drift-sand from the bed of 
the Canal, and of that which may 
be washed in from the banks or 
with the sea-water. And it must 
be remembered that between Is- 
mailia and Suez, where the fresh- 
water and maritime canals run in 
parallel directions, the former will 
have a very favourable influence as 
regards the moving sand, by its 
power of producing a broad strip of 
vegetation on either side of it, and 
of thereby lessening, to an extent 
which we cannot yet exactly esti- 
mate, the quantity of loose sand in 
the vicinity. 

After passing Serapium we were 
soon in view of the Bitter Lakes, 
which, on this 20th November, 
stretched out a broad fine expanse 
of water, particularly refreshing to 
eyes that had been so long watching 
the monotonous features of a sandy 
wilderness. The large area of water, 
and the apparent depth of it, greatly 


astonished me, for I remembered— 
and you will remember when J 
allude to the circumstance—that it 
was only in autumn last that the 
waters of the Red Sea were led into 
these basins; and, to judge from the 
time that Lake Timseh took to 

the Bitter Lakes, eight or ten 
times as large, would have required 
a year at least. But there is this 
to be considered, that the salt- 
water from Lake Timseh had been 
allowed to pass through the Canal 
into the basin for some time pre 
vious to the severance of the bar- 
riers which kept out the Red Sea; 
that Lake Timseh was filled from 
the Mediterranean alone, while: the 
Bitter Lakes drew from both seas; 
and that the section of the Canal, 
when it began to feed Lake Tim- 
seh, was a very much smaller figure 
than it is now. In making com 
parisons at a distance one is apt to 
overlook these little circumstances 
which so materially affect results, an 
observation which might have been 
suggested by the result of almost 
every operation related to the 
Canal. I entreat you to bear itn 
mind when you read the predic 
tions which are still being reck- 
lessly published as to the Canal’s 
future. Stubborn facts, which: it 
was beyond the power of pen and 
ink' to extenuate or contradict, have 
all along proved that De Lesseps, 
Voisin, Lavallay, and the «ther 
bold minds, knew very well what 
they were about when they pro- 
claimed to the world what they in- 
tended to do. It is not they, but 
their supercilious ignorant revilers 
that have throughout the history 
of the work been found in the 
wrong.* Choose then, Bales, whe- 





* On the 11th June 1859, the correspondent of the ‘ Morning Post’ wrote from 


Alexandria as follows :— 


“M. de Lesseps formally proceeded to inaugurate the commencement of the 
works by making a speech to the audience he had collected round him, consist- 
ing of the commissioners, a few dozen Maltese and French labourers hired for the 
occasion at Alexandria, and the Arab guides and camel-drivers who guided them 
to the place. He then turned up the first, and probably the last sod, or rather 
shovelful of the sand on the site of the entrance of the future Suez Canal into the 
Mediterranean, and desiring the assistants to do the same, proclaimed the grand 
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ther you will follow blind guides 
who have misundersteod and mis- 
represented almost every step “in 
this great work, and have done and 
are doing their best to verify their 
own predictions, or whether you 
will trust those who have estab- 
lished the highest claim to your 
confidence by working out, in spite 
of physical and moral difficulties 
attending the execution, and in 
spite of detraction, these immense 
designs ! 

Whether the Bitter Lakes are full 
or not, it is certain that there is suf- 
ficient water in them to allow large 
steamers to scour along, regardless 
of the exact line of the Canal. As 
you work out of the long narrow 
passage and float into the broad in- 
land sea there is a disposition to frisk 
and deviate, to try the pinions, as it 
were, and feel that the good ship can 
slant and double, and turn on her 
centre, and shake the water from her 
tail whenever she has room to dis- 
port herself. In our case, however, 
the energy called up by the expanse 
was not wasted in gambols. We 
breathed our barky and did a bit of 


business at the same time. For it 
so happened that a rival, a ship 
belonging to a company which had 
had the impudence to proclaim owr 
company a delusion and a gnare, 
and to say that our boats were 
miserable creeping barges, scarcely 
able to drag their slow lengths six 
miles an hour, was before us. But 
our enemies, though they had writ- 
ten a book, and proved their superi- 
ority to demonstration in ink, had 
carefully avoided the minor test of 
a trial in salt water. Our skipper 
had said nothing as the last few 
furlongs.of the Canal were passed ; 
but it is probable that mighty 
thoughts were seething in his breast, 
for no sooner did we see ourselves 
in the open lake than he signified 
his intention of bringing the enemy 
to action. He was a mild Italian, 
with a musical voice, and did not 
use very terrible words; but his 
sentiments, taken out of the bocca 
Romana and put into a bocea Sas- 
sonese, would read thus: ‘ By jingo! 
here’s this backbiting lubber right 
ahead; he can’t haul: off, and must 
show what he’s made of. Clap on 





work to have begun. This solemn farce being over, they returned to Alexan- 


dria,” &c., &. 


The ‘Times’ of December 27, 1860, has the following :—“ Will our friends 


on the other side of the Strait forgive us if we remind them of a subject on 
which they were talking with considerable vehemence a few months ago? 
Pray, how is the Isthmus of Suez getting on? We are impatient for the per- 
formance of those magnificent promises. We are waiting anxiously to seil 
through that bit of desert which cuts us off from the East, and sends us down 
across the equator, and round the stormy Cape.” 

From the ‘Saturday Review’ of 31st December, 1859, we extract the sub- 
joined :—“ Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that M. de Lesseps was as 
great an engineer as he is an enthusiast—that, owing to the pious intercessions 
of the 480 Roman Catholic priests who have signified their adhesion to his plan, 
it was no longer the nature of sand to drift, or of mud banks to accumulate ; 
let us imagine that genius, blessed by Cardinal Antonelli, had achieved mira- 
cles, and that the French Canal was a fait accompli... . 

“Unfortunately for M. de Lesseps, and perhaps for Europe, a canal such as 
he has projected is absolutely impossible. The greatest European engineers, 
including the late Mr. R. Stephenson, are unanimous in representing the me- 
chanical obstacles to its construction as insurmountable. Supposing even that 
they could be overcome, further difficulties remain which would prevent it 
from ever becoming a great European route. . .'. 

“The first Napoleon—who, like other great men, had great dreams—regard- 
ed the possession of the Nile as a step to the possession of the Indus. The canal 
which M. de Lesseps is now projecting is but a réchauffé, with some slight alte- 
rations, of a design first planned during the campaign. in Egypt. Unhappily 
the smaller mind which has borrowed a great man’s ideas has not the genius 
which told their author that they were impracticable,” &., &c. 
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then, my lads, and we'll bring him 
to his bearings before he can say 
Jack Robinson. Confound him!” 
We began to gain upon him, seeing 
which, ‘and instinctively divining 
our purpose, the enemy spread a 
lot of canvas, hoisted up his boats, 
which he had been towing, and 
made all taut fora race. After this 
it was soon apparent that we did 
not gain upon him as at first: it 
was certain that we could not pass 
him immediately ; it was doubtful 
whether we could pass him at all. 
Faint cheers from the enemy’s 
decks; he is taking heart; the 
betting not at all in favour of our 
own ship; reactionary feeling; 
hah! why the devil did you try 
it? Skipper probably did not 
know that he was valiant and so 
cunning of fence, or he had seen 
him damned ere he had challenged 
him. Skipper does not give in, 
though. us est et ab hoste doceri. 
He does not, for some reason or 
other, incline to carrying much 
canvas, but he, too, is towing his 
boats—up with them! Boats are 
got in and cradled; barky seems 
to feel some relief; she is certainly 
stepping out better; does she gain 
at all now? betting very dull; 
enemy seems to hold his own; 
he will enter the Canal at the 
end of the lakes before us again. 
Skipper excited; everybody ex- 
cited; it will be a neck-and-neck 
thing at the worst. No, by Jove! 
no. We are gaining, though but 
slightly. Enemy sees it, and ceases 
to cheer; puts on all his steam ; 
so do we; advantage slightly on 
our side. In the mid-lake the two 
boats are nearly abreast; cheering 
from our decks; enemy disheart- 
ened; enough of the lake left for 
us to get a full length ahead at this 
pace. We do more; we beat him 
out and out, and show him the 
name on our stern as we go first 
into the Canal. Hurrah! hurrah! 
The passengers in both ships are as 
keen about the race as if they had 
a personal interest in their respec- 


tive ships—carried away by the 
Spirit of rivalry, like Dr. Johnson at 
Plymouth, when he said, “Sir, J 
hate a Docker.” 

The race has taken us through 
the lakes, and as the shades of 
evening fall we are in the last 
stage of our transit—namely, the 
Chalouf cutting and the excavated 
channel between that and the Red 
Sea. It is amusing to find how 
the bugbears that were so elabor- 
ately dressed up to look specious 
and frighten people from the 
thought of the Canal have had 
their stuffing shaken out of them. 
It cannot be forgotten how evapora- 
tion was to dry up the Bitter Lakes 
much faster than the Canal could 
feed them with water, and how the 
salt deposited by the evaporation 
was to fill up the basin in half no 
time. Well, the salt water has: run 
very steadily in, and is undoubted- 
ly, in fact, able to supply the lakes 
much faster than evaporation can 
diminish them ; and as for the salt, 
it seems to have altogether slipped 
out of notice. Even theoretically 
the terrors will not bear handling. 
Taking the probable amount of 
evaporation over the whole surface 
of the Bittter Lakes, it may amount, 
Mr. Hawkshaw calculates, to from 9 
to 10 feet in depth in a year, but 
the tides from Suez will send in 
twice as much water as would thus 
be withdrawn. The deposit of salt, 
even if it were not disturbed by 
currents or winds, and were allowed 
to settle quietly down, which it will 
not be, would not amount to three 
inches in a year! 

While in the Chalouf cutting we 
were ordered to drop our anchor for 
the night, that we might enter the 
harbour of Suez by daylight. There 
was such a general impression now 
that we were to get through that 
nobody took the trouble to misre- 
present the meaning of this order, 
or to make it a text for lamenta- 
tions. Far otherwise; it was the 
last night that the same part 
would all spend together on boa: 
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and we resolved that this dinner 
should be the most cheery, of a very 
cheery series. To this end we went 
to work with a will, and there being 
on board every requisite for getting 
up the moral steam, we were a mar- 
yellous short time in becoming 
kindly affectioned one to another, 
and in finding out that everybody 
was the best fellow that everybody 
else had ever known. We drank 
cordially to the health of our kind 
host and hostess, who had brought 
us under such pleasant circum- 
stances to see these great sights, 
and then we flung about toasts 
rather wildly and irrelevantly, fight- 
ing off, as it were, what we knew 
was coming, and was to be the 
health of the evening. Our skipper 
had earned the good will of every 
one on board. He was only an 
Italian, and could not therefore be 
expected to know the deportment 
which we Northmen consider essen- 
tial to the dignity of the quarter- 
deck. Accordingly, when asked a 
question, the poor fellow had always 
given a civil answer; if he saw a 
landsman perplexed, or heard him 
blundering about marine affairs, 
he kindly explained matters; and 
whenever he found the rules of the 
ship giving real inconvenience to 
any of the party, he relaxed them 
as much as possible. At anxious 
times he allowed himself to be 
questioned, and had always a com- 
forting response; and when, after 
being warned and entreated, we 
persisted in getting, one after an- 
other, between him and his helms- 
man, he displayed the long-suffering 
of Job. It had been decided that 
we should not leave the ship with- 
out arrangements for presenting 
him with a souvenir of our pleasant 
and most interesting voyage; and 
our request that he would accept 
the offering was to be preferred in 
proposing his health this night. 
There was no doubt as to who ought 
to be our spokesman on the occa- 
sion, as there was a person on board 
whose rank and office marked him 
for the lead; but this person could 


not speak Italian—at least he could 
speak only a peculiar dialect of it 
(I have heard him say, “ Avete up- 
setto il mio groggo /’ ), and the ski 

per did not con a word of English. 
Here was a difficulty, but it was 
speedily met by the proposal that 
my friend the ever-ready capitano 
should interpret after the speaker. 
Accordingly the toast was proposed, 
clause by clause, like the general 
confession, which method proved 
to be anything but a detriment; 
for the proposer experienced a dif- 
ficulty which had occurred to Moses 
in the same part of the world some 
years before,—he was “slow of 
speech and of a slow tongue.” 
Moreover, he put the offer of the 
present a little bluntly, so as to 
have hurt the skipper’s sensibility, 
perhaps, if the original had been 
understood by him. But any de- 
fect was immediately cured, and 
more than cured, by the ability and 
tact of the capitano. The senti- 
ments were everything that could 
be wished; it was the language 
only that wanted smoothing, and 
this was transmitted to the skip- 
per’s ear like “gold from the fur- 
nage,” as Mrs. Gamp has it. It 
went to the capitano somewhat 
halting and not over-choice Anglo- 
Saxon, and it reappeared from this 
mouth flowing and impressive Ital- 
ian, all the edges rounded off, 
all the gaps bridged over, and the 
circumlocutions made straight. The 
thing was delightful. The skipper’s 
facial muscles were a study as the 
accents fell upon his ear, and all 
who saw that he was a little bit 
moved could not help feeling 
slightly too. And I assure you 
that the pressure of the steam was 
very high when we came to the 
cheering, and any stray Ghouls or 
Afrits that may have been about 
the desert that night must have 
started not a little. The waes-heal 
of the Vikings was storming their 
solitudes ; the West was upon the 
East once more ; the spirits ought, 
perhaps, of the last sounds that 
they heard in that fashion—“ Hiero- 
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solyma est perdita, hurrah /”* I 
like drinking healths in proper 
measure and at proper times. That 
it is a custom more honoured in 
the breach than the observance 
was very well for a moon-struck 
moralist like Hamlet to say. As 
he never did anything but talk, and 
never meant to do anything, and 
never could do anything worth the 
naming, he naturally looked at the 
dark side of the practice and con- 
demned it as sottish and debasing. 
But fellows who have any go in 
them know the value of ripening 
opinions and bringing resolutions 
to a head by a well-conceived toast. 
They know how mind. takes fire 
from mind, how enthusiasm passes 
like an electric current when con- 
ditions are favourable, how men 
pledge themselves to noble acts 
when in open-hearted fellowship. 
And they are something of old 
Falstaff’s way of thinking in regard 
to ‘“‘your excellent sherris” as a 
means of freshening the mind for 
the conception of generous ideas. 
Depend on it, the people who drink 
healths are people who admire great 
deeds and mean to emulate them; 
who make public profession of their 
faith in effort; who will hold to- 


gether to the last thread. Fill 
then, to those that are worthy; 
there is nothing to blush for in the 
generous draught; it didn’t much 
hurt our race of old, why should 
we give it up now? We won't; 
ze 14 ints Mo. up there! hip, hip, 
ip, hurrah! again, again, in| 
hurrah! hurrah! one cheer inline 
hurrah! Hamlet be condemned! 
Lest you should ask me, Bales, as 
you are so fond of doing, whether 
seriously and literally you are to 
understand the above to be my 
fixed opinions, I say at once 
resuming my pen at half-past ten 
o'clock m the morning, I am not 
prepared to stand by every jot and 
tittle of this writing. ZTempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur ab illig 
Just now, I think the ideas a little 
strong ; but there are times when 
I would endorse every syllable of 
them. ; 
Those who desired to see the stn 
rise and the Chalouf cutting—the 
stiffest bit of work in the whole 
Canal—rose by candle-light at four 
o'clock. Iwas oneof them. There 
was more work going on here than 
at any point that I had seen. The 
Egyptians, after their fashion, 
seemed really to be working hard. 





* A writer in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ No. 142, says :— 


“¢ Hip, hip, hurrah ! ’—what was the origin of this Bacchanalian exclamation, 
and what does it mean? I make the inquiry, although I annex an attempt to 
define it, which was cut from the columns of the Edinburgh ‘ Scotsman ’ news- 
paper some years ago :— 

“Tt is said that ‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’ originated in the Crusades, it being’a 
corruption of H. E. P., the initials of ‘ Hierosolyma est perdita, (Jerusalem is 
lost !) the motto on the banner of Peter the Hermit, whose followers hunted 
the Jews down with the ery of ‘ Hip, hip, hurrah !’” 

That the deserts of Egypt echoed to the war-cries of the Crusaders is proved 
by the following among many passages that might be quoted from historians :— 
“ The King of Jerusalem” (Baldwin) “ having no longer the Turks of Bagdad 
or the Turks established in Syria to contend with, turned his attention towards 
Egypt, whose armies he had so frequently dispersed, He collected his chosen 
warriors, traversed the desert, carried the terror of his arms to the banks of the 
Nile, and surprised and pillaged the city of Pharamia, situated three days’ 
journey from Cairo.”—-Michaud’s ‘ History of the Crusades.’ 

Afterwards, in St. Louis’s Crusade :—“ From the Canal of Mansourah, and 
from the Nile to the shore whereon the Crusaders had just landed, the co 
presented but one vast field of battle, where fury and despair by turns am- 
mated the combatants, where torrents of blood were shed on both sides, witli- 
out allowing either Christians or Mussulmans to claim the victory.”—Ibid. 

The Sultan of Cairo, we are told, promised a gold byzant for every Christian 
head that should be brought into his camp. 
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It was painful to hear the nuniber 
of coughs that proceeded from them. 
This was their winter, although it 
felt like summer to us, and that 
fact may account for the sounds 
of catarrh. It is to be hoped that 
there was nothing worse than a cold 
there: consumption, or even bron- 
chitis, would be inexcusable in a 
climate like that! 

Fortunately it was determined 
to form the Canal at Chalouf before 
letting the waters of the Red Sea 
into the Bitter Lakes. Had a 
smaller channel been first formed 
to fill the lakes, as was done in the 
ease of Lake Timseh, the excava- 
tions at this point would have been 
exceedingly tedious and expensive: 
for the workmen came down upon 
rock which had to be blasted; and 
blasting rock under water, and 
moving and landing it after blast- 
ing, are formidable operations. 
The parties which we saw at work 
as we passed were still, I fancy, 
clearing rocks from the sides and 
taking away earth to form the re- 
uisite slopes. As many as ten 

ousand men were working here 
at once last summer; and Chalouf, 
like Port Said and Ismailia, sprang 
to its first stage of township almost 
by magic. As yet there are only 
wooden huts there, but these will 
soon be replaced by more substan- 
tial erections if it be found advis- 
able to establish a town there. It 
was in this cutting that we were 


» startled by some marvellous noises 


made by our machinery or screw, 
and by the steamer heeling over on 
her port side as if we been in 
a rolling sea. Things were soon 
steady again, and the explanation 
given to us was, that the ship being 
now very light from consumption 
of coal, the screw had accidentally 
got almost uncovered for a minute, 
when, meeting no resistance, it 
spun round uncontrolled making 
the astonishing noise and fright- 
ing the ship from her propriety. 
And this quieted us at the time. 
What had really happened we un- 
derstood better when we made our 
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return-voyage along the Mediter- 
ranean. 

And now, somewhere about eight 
o'clock on the morning of the 21st, 
we emerged from. the maritime 
Canal into the harbour of Suez, 
having safely accomplished. the 
passage from Port Said. .. That 
what, had been so loudly and so 
constantly proclaimed an impossi- 
bility had been actually done, and 
fairly done, we could no longer 
question, for we had tested its 
sufficiency and been satisfied. I 
did not, however, just now indulge 
in reflection or exultation as_ per- 
haps I ought, for Iwas calculating 
rather anxiously the chances . of 
being able to reach Cairo in time 
to dress and attend a ball at the 
palace of Kasr el Nilo to which I 
had been invited; and the chances 
appeared to be considerably against 
my doing so. I determined, never- 
theless, to make a push for it. A 
few minutes after we dropped our 
anchor, one boat came alongside us 
bringing some official. Thinking 
she would wait for him I was on 
my way to ask if he would take me 
ashore with him on his return, 
when a gentleman, whose compan- 
ion I had been on most of our 
shore excursions, met me and said 
—“That boat is going to shore 
again immediately, and we are -go- 
ing in her, as we prepared for 
such a chance long ago: if you 
had only had your things ready we 
might have all gone together.’ 
Now I flatter myself, Bales, that: I 
can be a little smart upon occasion, 
notwithstanding that you are some- 
times pleased to animadvert severely 
on my ways of doing thin; 
friend on board evidently didn’t 
form a lower opinion of me when, 
ton dapameibomenos, I declared 
that I was in all respects ready, and 
required. only to have my traps 
brought from the cabin. “Bravo!” 
he said, “then we go together and 
at once.” Not knowing exactly 
the time of daybreak I had risen a 
little early, and had then improved 
the occasion by getting all my bag- 

(9) 
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gage ready for a move, regarding 
the possibility of some sudden call. 
Nobody but we three (my friend’s 
“we” included a young lady) was 
prepared to take passage in the first 
boat, in which we therefore put 
off, after taking leave of our kind 
skipper and his first officer. The 
rest of our party we expected to 
meet before long on shore. 

My only opportunity of observ- 
ing the harbour and works at Suez 
was while the ship was running to 
her anchorage, and while I pulled 
to shore. I could therefore only 
ascertain the positions of the seve- 
ral works of which I had heard or 
read; I could make no inspection 
of any. As regards the Canal Com- 
pany, the only works absolutely re- 
quired from them after carrying 
the Canal into the Gulf, were the 
formation of a channel through the 
head of the latter to deep water, 
and the construction of a mole to 
protect the southern entrance of 
the’ passage against high tides and 
strong southerly winds. Both of 
these are nearly complete. . The 
stone of which the mole is con- 
structed was quarried at Attaka, 
not far from Suez. I was glad to 
hear that, in dredging the channel 
to deep water, rock was not en- 
countered: there were some rea- 
sons to apprehend that the bottom 
might be found to be rocky, and, 
in that case, the operations would 
have been less simple, and the ex- 
pense far greater; but, happily, the 
difficulty did not occur. Besides 
the two indispensable works which 
I have mentioned, the Company 
have set about the reclamation of 
land from the sea, using for their 
embankments the mud which they 
dredge out of the ship channel. 
This reclamation is an adventure 
which, it is thought, will repay 
them. Although these are the only 
works of the Company at Suez, 
they are not the only works in pro- 
gress there. A basin and a graving- 
dock are being constructed on the 
west side of the harbour, and a 
branch from the Suez and Cairo 
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Railway is extended to them over 
an artificial bank; but these last 
are the undertakings of the Mes- 
sageries Imperiales, not of the Ship 
Canal Company. 

Coming up to the anchorage at 
Suez, we steamed past a ship with 
a piece of new plank, just primed 
with paint, in her port quarter. It 
was our Russian friend that had 
been so anxious to get before us at 
Ismailia, bearing our card.’ It is to 
be hoped.that the wood will be a 
long while. getting dark, and that it 
may prove a wholesome memento 
of the indiscretion of pushing and 
elbowing. 

A fresh breeze was blowing as 
we and our baggage were carried 
to the landing-wharf under the 
guidance of three Egyptians, and 
lying back in the boat was a rather 
luxurious repose. It was the last 
scrap or shadow of repose that we 
were destined to enjoy that day. 
Before we could land, a hundred 
pushing rascals swooped upon our 
luggage, and the packages were un- 
ceremoniously lifted and were about 
to be carried off, it was impossible 
to say whither, by this impudent 
horde. There was one only hope 
or chance that those trunks and 
bags would ever again form 3 
united band, and that chance lay 
in the very promptest action against 
the marauders. Accordingly the 
heads and shins of the most active 
were assaulted (this was a language 
which they understood) just as they . 
were making off with the prey; 
and they being discomfited, the 
slower villains gave in and dropped 
their spoil. With great difficul 
and a thick stick the stuff was col- 
lected on the wharf under charge 
of the boatmen, who had not been 
paid, and who had not a chance of 
being paid until they should be re- 
lieved of this responsibility, as we 
made them understand, notwith- 
standing their cries of ‘‘ Baksheesh! 
baksheesh !”” which were strange to 
us then, but with which we were 
better acquainted before we were 
many hours older. In this state of 
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things it was deemed safe for my 
friend to proceed to the railway 
terminus to inquire concerning our 
chance of being conveyed to Cairo, 
while I, in command of the boat- 
. men, kept watch over the lad 

and the property, maintaining wi 

much effort a clear circle, round 
which were clamouring and ges- 
ticulating, and yearning but not 
daring to overstep it, as rude a 
crew as the fiends in Freischiitz. 
The sun was getting high by this 
time, and it was hotter on the 
wharf than we had found it on the 
water. I began to realise how tedi- 
ous service in the lines of Torres 
Vedras must have been. Heat, dul- 
ness, and inaction, with a watchful 
enemy outside. Now we shave a 
little diversion. Two friends from 
the ship, Italians, have likewise 
found their way to the wharf. I 
send out a detachment to assist in 
rescuing them from the natives. 
They are rescued. Their goods are 
brought into the circle. The’ Ita- 
lians are added to the garrison. 
We feel safe, but we are uneasy at 
the long tarrying of my~English 
friend. «He, however, comes at last, 
and brings the cheering informa- 
tion that a special train will start 
before long to take on the Khedivé’s 
guests who have landed this morn- 
ing from the Canal. This was a re- 
lief. We now cause our boatmen 
to engage a sufficient number, and 
no more, of porters to lift our traps, 
and one as a chief to be responsi- 
ble for the rest, and to arrange the 
account. When this was done, and 
not till then, the boatmen were 
paid for their boat and time, and 
dismissed ; and we, preceded by our 
band of porters, trudged off to the 
station. I shall never. forget that 
station—there reigned there such 
a hurly-burly, such a Babel, such a 
blind unintelligent multitude, such 
an utter absence of anything like 
means to an end, such a worrying 
of officials by the crowd, such a re- 
sisting of the crowd by officials, 
such runaway trunks on the backs 
of Arabs, such wind-broken owners 
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in pursuit of their trunks, such 
frantic endeavours to be understood 
where every second man was a 
stranger, such threatenings, such 
wrath, such despair,—and all this 
supplemented with an _ incessant 
chorus of ‘‘ Baksheesh ! baksheesh!”’ 
As I write about it, the whole in- 
fernal rout comes back and makes 
me feel half mad again. But we 
had less reason to be mad than 
most other sufferers. It was bad 
at the best; but we, strong in our 
union, and with something of a 
plan of operations, had little to 
endure except a brisk _ shoving 
about, and an_ uncertain and unac- 
countable delay. At last a train of 
carriages was run up to the plat- 
form, and as there now appeared 
some prospect of getting away, we 
began to examine into the claims 
of the luggage-bearers, and to put 
together their guerdon, when it 
appeared that the boatmen had re- 
ceived the greater part of our silver, 
and the broken money of the whole 
party did not suffice for the pay- 
ment of our debt. This seemed, 
however, no such insuperable diffi- 
culty at a railway station ; and it 
being my turn now to explore the 
interior, my friend stood by the 
stuff, and by the more precious 
charge his daughter, while I worked 
my way through men of all the 
nations of the earth, and every spe- 
cies of travelling-mail that was 
ever invented, to the station office. 
There I saw a Turk at a desk. I 
took out a napoleon and placed it 
before him ; he bowed, shook his 
head, and gave me the napoleon 
back. I took out a small silver coin 
to show that I wanted the napoleon 
changed » into. silver. He bowed 
again, raised his palms, and shook 
his head. I was not likely to get 
much out of this fellow; but I saw 
through an open door another Turk 
sitting at another desk. Him I 
approached and did obeisance, and 
then I took out my napoleon again 
and ed it upon thedesk. The offi- 
cial laid his hand upon his breast, 
smile sweetly and bowed. He was 
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evidently under the impression 
that I wished to bribe him into 
some rascality, and afraid, though 
not indisposed, to take the bait. I 
took out my napoleon and my 
small silver coin together, making 
signs that I wished the one con- 
verted into the other, when the 
official collapsed and his counte- 
nance fell. He had mistaken my 
meaning altogether, and the shock 
of finding that I was not tampering 
with him was too much. He per- 
emptorily | peep aside my money, 
and waved me away. But I was 
getting desperate, and let him see 
that I was determined to be served, 
whereupon he opened his empty 
desk, invited me to inspect the in- 
terior, shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled once more. My. mission 
did not seem promising, and I was 
alarmed lest the train should be 
moving, or my friends should get 
into a carriage and I be unable to 
find them. Suddenly seized with 
this terror, I was making off, when 
in the passage I encountered a 
Mussulman of superior mien and 
dress—a hadji at least, I thought 
he must be from his appearance, 
and he looked and moved as one 
having authority. “Ha!” thought 
I, “here is the man that can open 
the till: the others are thieving 
understrappers, whom no man dares 
trust; this excellent man will give 
me silver.” And I advanced to the 
hadji and addressed him in the 
French tongue according to my 
ability, which is not remarkable ; 
for I will confess to you, Bales, 
that my French, though passing 
current in Manchester for some- 
thing stunning, is in truth not of 
the very first water. I addressed 
the hadji, I have said, in French, but 
he replied politely, “Nong parley 
Fronksay.” I had another re- 
source, my Italian, which is about 
as pure and fluent as my French. 
To this the hadji simply said again, 
“ Nong parley.” I pulled out my 
napoleon, when, to my infinite dis- 
comfiture, the hadji shook his head 
as the understrapper had done, 
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waved his open hand deprecatingly 
towards me, raised his shoulders, 
and was turning away with a state} 
bow. I was beside myself wi 

chagrin: I could not contain m 
vexation. “G@—d d—n it!” I said 
(and you know, Bales, how per 
plexed I must have been ere such 
an expression could escape my lips), 
“Tl get change from some of you, 
or know the reason why.” And 
then the hadji with much dignity 
answered and said, ‘‘ Oh, if it’s 
God-damning you're after, I can do 
that too.” Once discover a man’s 
spécialité, and you need have no 
difficulty in getting on with him. 
“Then by that honest phrase,” said 
I, ‘‘ which proves that we have both 
been nurtured in a Christian land, 
I conjure you to change this napo- 
leon into silver. “The devil a 
farthing have I got,” said the hadji, 
“and you are not likely to get 
any here; this is only a goods 
station, ordinarily, and all the pay- 
ing is done at Suez proper, which 
is farther up: they'll give you 
change up there.” Then said L 
“Tf you can’t give me change, at 
least come and aid my party, if 
haply they still survive; there is 
an English lady among them, and 
it would be a charity to get her 
safely into the carriage.” This draft 
the venerable hadji was ready to 
honour. Rolling stock, not money- 
taking, was evidently his depart- 
ment. ‘Come along, then,” an- 
swered he, briskly; “Tl put that 
straight.” My friends were just 
where I had left them, sore beset. 
“Well, you have been a long time 
getting change; we thought you 
were lost,” said they. ‘I have not 
been idle for all that,” I answered, 
composedly. ’‘I have brought you 
a gentleman that will help to get 
us off." Whereupon one of our 
Italian friends, using his native 
tongue, addressed the hadji at about 
the same instant when the young 
lady said to me, “ What does he 
speak — English?” The Saxon 
gutturals, especially when gliding 
over a silver tongue, can sometimes 
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effect more than the lingua Toscana, 
The hadji’s fez was off in a second. 
“This way, ma’am, if you please,” 
said he; and, unlocking a carriage, 
he installed the lady therein with- 
out more ado, inviting us to follow. 
But the change! How were the 
porters to be paid? Well, they 
were paid, I don’t know how. 
Somebody, I think, remembered 
seven francs and a half in his tra- 
velling bag. It was lucky he didn’t 
think of them before, or I shouldn’t 
have dug out the hadji and sworn 
him to our service. In a trice we 
were all in one of the viceregal car- 
riages, the last of us that entered 
being desired, before leaving the 
platform, to point out our luggage. 
“All right,” said the hadji; “Tu 
see that properly stowed; you'll 
find it in No. 3 van when you get 
to Cairo; and now, if you please, 
Tll lock you up, and if you are 
wise you'll pull up all the blinds 
till you get out of the station, or 
you may get a lot of foreigners in 
with you.” Having said which, 
the benevolent hadji lifted his fez 
once more, and turned the key up- 
on us. I expected that when our 
deliverance was complete he would 
turn into a gnome, or a genie, or 
something of that sort, but he didn’t. 
I saw him again in Cairo in a car- 
riage behind a pair of horses, when 
I was driving the other way. I 
caught his eye, though, and waved 
my hand to him: he waved his in 
return. I'll take my—that is, I am 
positive, Bales, that he recognized 
me. 

For some little while after we 
were locked up we kept our blinds 
closed as we had been directed, and 
it would have been well for us per- 
haps if we had continued toe do so 
till fairly running away for: Cairo, 
But somehow we never find precau- 
tions answer without persuading 
ourselves that the results would be 
just as satisfactory without the pre- 
cautions, and so impunity leads to 
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0p , npomag If Roderick Dhu 
eld on by his trusty targe ; 
if Mrs, Lot could have pan | 
from examining into the set of 
her panier; if Baba Abdallah* 
had kept the ointment off his right 
eye; if the royal Calendar had 
not opened the golden door; or 
if mother Eve had let the apple 
alone,—how differently would a 
good many histories be written! 
To compare small things with great, 
how much more elbow-room should 
we have preserved if we had kept 
our carriage closed! But then, who 
the deuce could? The hubbub 
from which we were withdrawn 
was going on outside us just as be- 
fore. It was only natural that we 
should wish to see how it fared 
with those on the platform, and to 
take a cautious peep at them, as we 
suppose the spirits of the just to do 
at those who are still struggling, 
and screaming, and blundering, and 
failing here below. First we open- 
ed the merest chinks, then we made 
the chinks wider; nobody came in, 
and so at last we said, ‘Oh, it’s 
all right, nobody wants to come in 
here,” and let the blinds fairly 
down, Mon Dieu! wasn’t there 
a rush two minutes after!. The 
JSoreigner was upon us as the hadji 
had predicted, and he not only 
erowded up the carriage, but he 
crammed it full of his wonderful 
bags and bottles, and kept every- 
body uncomfortable while he was 
shelving and arranging the same. 
The carriage was double, or triple 
for aught I know, and by the 
time the train was fairly off, man 
of the invaders had yanish 
whether into air or inte other com- 
partments I. know not, but our 
carriage was comparatively clear 
again. And now we saw the town 
of Suez, but shot by it full speed. 
“Bravo!” we said, “the special 
train does not stop at Suez, wh 
should it? And now we are 
snug and comfortable till we get to 





* See the story of “Baba Abdallah, the Blind man,” in the ‘Thousand and 


One Nights.’ 
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Cairo.” Oh, how miserably deceived 
we were! It must have been a full 
mile beyond Suez where the train 
stopped; and from’ that distance it 
was backed with deliberate cruelty 
to the Suez station, where a scene 
of confusion, in comparison of which 
the scene at the goods station below 
was a quiet, orderly, and reasonable 
scene, ensued. Any attempt to de- 
scribe the tumult would fail. Again 
the foreigner was upon us; again it 
rained trunks and carpet-bags, and 
cloaks and wicker-cases; and this 
time the carriages were so full that 
there was no subsidence or disper- 
sion after the first ‘rush, but rather 
an increased pressure; for the cross 
passages were thronged with pas- 
sengers who never sat down except 
upon a bandbox or a baby or any- 
thing they found lying about, and 
otherwise passed their time in driv- 
ing in and pulling out leather cases 
and curiously-fashioned boxes be- 
low the seats and over our heads, 
keeping us from becoming inatten- 
tive or comatose. It was past noon 
before we escaped from the Suez 
station and its crush and clamour; 
but we did then’ start in earnest, 
and there was nothing there worth 
waiting for. The town is small and 
insignificant, with houses built of 
mud or native brick, or more rarely 
of. European brick. To the right 
and left of it all-is sand.‘ The rail- 
way at first runs just behind the 
Canal-banks, but it leaves this direc- 
tion and turns westward. 

It was a comfort to be able at last 
to close the eyes and collect one’s 
thoughts again after all this tur- 
moil, Our party was strong enough 
to occupy the entire end of a car- 
riage, so that the trunk and bag 
movers had no excuse for molesting 
us. I closed my eyes, I say, and 
in doing so thought of the weary 
longings of excellent old Job for 
only a moment’s ease, and the very 
unusual use to which he would have 
on that -moment. a must 

ave changed greatly since his days. 
He wished for oo that he might 
swallow down his spittle—a privi- 


lege which nobody in Egypt seemed 
to appreciate, for they voided their 
rheum about vur beds and about 
our paths, and contaminated all our 
ways. 


It was a comfort to be able to : 


think over all one had been seei 
so rapidly for the last haisaan 
hours, and the various opinions 
that one had heard uttered in regard 
thereto. Of this, at any rate, I 
think we may feel certain—the 
Canal is an established fact. It 
will disappear no more.’ Centuries 
ago, although great improvers pos- 
sessed the energy and ability re 
quired for the construction of aston- 
ishing works of this kind, it might 
have been predicted how surely 
their surpassing labours would come 
to nought. The concentrated effort 
for execution could be made—it was 
the steady continuous toil of main- 
tenance that was hopeless. The 
moment man’s vigilance should re- 
lax, nature, who never slumbered 
nor slept, would promptly use the 
occasion to fill in and exhaust and 
efface. In ages when a canal could 
be turned but to limited account, it 
was impossible that, in a country 
like Egypt, it could be made to pay 
the expense of keeping it up—im- 
possible also that the state could at 
all times command the resources for 
that purpose. After the gigantic 
efforts of a Sesostris or a Neco, 
succeeded probably a reactionary 
period, wherein ruin advanced be- 
yond hope of retrieval. A great 
man could pierce the desert as 3 
strong man rent the oak, but for 
both came the inevitable rebound 
—the proof of nature’s persistent 
strength. To-day, however, the 
conditions are changed. It is not 
a single nation nor a con 

area that the maritime Canal: is 
to benefit; the East and the West 
will join their powers to keep open 
the valuable strait. It would be pre 
sumption to say that our science 
exceeds the science of the glorious 
old Egyptians. We don’t know 
how much they knew, and we have 
lately come down a peg or two in 
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our pretensions to superiority ; but 
itis certain that the number of per- 
sons who feel an interest, no matter 
of what kind, in M.: de Lesseps’ 
Canal, is immensely greater than the 
number which could have known or 
cared about the former canals which 
were constructed with so much tra- 
vail, only to perish, or to leave upon 
the earth traces sufficient to remind 
posterity of great failures. Noman 
who has passed through the new 
work can have any other belief than 
that the civilised world will insist 
upon maintaining it, whether it can 
be made remunerative or not. 

As to the prospects of the present 
Company, appearances are such as 
to hold an unprejudiced mind in 
doubt. It is clear to the most cur- 
sory observer that a great deal more 
work remains to be done, and of 
this the greatest part will be dredg- 
ing. The uniform depth of 26-feet 
has not been attained, and it must 
be attained before the Canal can be 
utilised to the extent possible. We 
have lately seen that a ship draw- 
ing 174 feet of water went through 
without a rub; but I do not think 
such a passage could be relied on 
for ships drawing over 15 feet; 
and we know that to provide a sure 
passage for only ships of 15 feet 
draught and under is to offer no ac- 
commodation to the largest Indian 
traders, or to the Australian ships, 
whose tonnage is already very large, 
with a tendency to increase: it is, 
consequently, to stop short at the 
very line beyond which lies the 
greatest chance of remuneration 
and profit. It may be taken for 
granted that the deepening of the 
Canal, wherever required, will be 
at once proceeded with. Another 
labour not absolutely imperative 
like the deepening, but neverthe- 
less very desirable indeed, is the 
provision of wide basins where 
ships can pass each other, as at 
Kantara. These will, no doubt, 
be made; indeed I think it proba- 
ble that the breadth of the whole 
Canal will some day be doubled, 
or, what may perhaps be better, a 


second parallel canal will be formed. 
These two services—viz., deepen- 
ing and widening—are those which 
principally affect traffic, and which 
the public will insist upon having 
done.» As regards other operations, 
they are of such a nature as to 
leave the Company a choice between 
a large immediate outlay and.a-con- 
tinued drain for works of mainten- 
ance. [allude to such works as pav-. 
ing the side: slopes to resist the 
wash of the water, erecting barriers 
to intercept the drifting sand, and 
making branches from the _fresh- 
water canal to increase vegetation 
in the neighbourhood. 

By the time all requirements are 
provided for, an expenditure of 
£20,000,000 will probably have 
been incurred. And we next en- 
counter the question, How can the 
traffic through the Canal be made 
to yield an adequate return for an 
outlay so enormous? The answer 
which most Englishmen give to 
this question is, that the Canal can- 
not possibly pay the original share- 
holders, and that the attempt to 
make it remunerative by levying 
heavy tolls will have an_ effect 
directly the opposite of what would 
be intended—i.e., the tolls will ren- 
der the route of Suez more expen- 
sive than the long sea-voyage by the 
Cape of Good Hope. Ten francs 
per ton, they say, is too large a 
charge; and before the public can 
benefit by the Canal, the possession 
and management of it must have 
passed to other hands. When 
the tolls can be reduced to five 
francs the ton, then the route by 
Suez will be incontestably, the 
cheapest between England and 
India. But the present share- 
holders cannot. afford to pass 
freights at five francs a ton; there- 
fore they will find it-most for their 
interest to incur at —_ or inevit- 
able loss, parting with their pro- 

in the Canal at a fraction of. 
its value, and making over the man- 
agement at a low rate to a new set 
of men who may be able to repay 
themselves out of moderate tolls, 
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I cannot adduce one word of 
commercial or arithmetical argu- 
ment to oppose to the foregoing.* 
In say that to those who walk 
wholly by sight the case seems 
fairly put against the hopes of the 
promoters. But there are men 
who walk by ratra; and if ever 
there can be an occasion when it 
may be pardonable, nay, almost a 
duty, to hazard something on the 
assurance of other men, this is 
surely the opportunity. Against 
hope, against prophecy, against 
figures, against demonstration, M. 
de Lesseps and his conjréres have 
kept tryste and ~ time, answer- 
ing objections by facts, not words. 
Men who have so frequently proved 
themselves to be in the right, not- 
withstanding the grave and specious 
objections brought against them, are 
surely entitled to some little atten- 
tion ‘when they persist in putting 
forward a decided opinion! As 
far as I can ascertain, they have 
never yet receded from the asser- 
tion that the Canal will speedily 
repay its original promoters. It 
should be remembered that lookers- 
on may, in their caution, have over- 
estimated the expense of work yet 
to'be done, and that they may take 
a too unfavourable view of the pre- 
sent capabilities of the Canal. It is 
quite right to be cautious, but it may 
not be quite right to put forward 
the mere suggestions of caution as 
of equal weight with the knowledge 
and the guarantees of. men who 
have the best possible means of in- 
formation, and who are content to 
stake well-earned reputations on 
their correctness in this particular. 
I will say once more to you, Bales, 
what I have already’ said‘to many, 
—**T cannot préve these men to be 
right; but, until they actually are 
seen to fail, I will not believe them 
te be wrong.” 3 

“Halloa! what's the matter? where 


are we!” ‘Well, we are at, the 
dinner station, and there is a halt of 
twenty minutes—will you dine?” 
Certainly we would dine, and be 
very glad of the chance; after we 

get to Cairo we shall have b 
time to dress for the ball, if we haye 
that. Let us dine here by all meang, 
And we did dine. How we fared J 
do not exactly remember, but I be: 
lieve pretty well. What I do re. 
member is, that we paid not one 
sou for either the dinner or the con- 
veyance to Cairo. ty 
It was getting time now to leave 
off musing and to look about, for 
the country was assuming an ap- 
pearance very different from. that 
which hitherto had constantly met 
us. The same sandy waste had 
continued many stages from Suez, 
The surface of the ground, it is true, 
began to be- irregular, and _ hills; 
showing much. stratification, were 
frequent ; but the soil, high or low, 
was barren, and its. complexion 
pink throughout. The atmosphere 
was pink. Stone, sand, and clay 
could be seen, but no vegetation, 
At length the character of the land- 
seape began to change as we lessened 
our distance from Cairo. Muddy 
fields first, and then fields with 
pools of water lingering about in 
places, attested that we were with: 
in. the limits of the Nile’s inunda- 
tion. In some places the water had 
been retained by small dams whén 
the river. subsided, but in .most 
lands there was just the slimy sum 
face which the river left, unbroken 
as yet by spade'or plough. When 
we were fairly in the Delta, where, 
I. suppose, the fields had . been, 
thoroughly and speedily saturated, 
and ‘where there ‘could -be no. in 
ducement to prolong by art the fer! 
tilising process, ploughing was >! 
be seen, and green crops. Ahead of! 
us appeared suddenly what seemed, 
a long continuous fence made of tall 
4 ssi 
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bamboos, but what proved to be the 
curved masts of very many Egyptian 
boats, bending some one way some 
thé other, so as to resemble the 
crossed poles of a fence, We were 

sing a canal or a natural branch 
of the Nile. And after this we were 
speedily in a rich green country, 
covered with young crops of maize, 
sugar, wheat, plantains, cotton, and, 
if I mistake not, potatoes. Groves 
of trees, too, refreshed the sight— 
cocoa - nuts, golden oranges, and 
bunches of dates hanging _plenti- 
fully among them. This Delta into 
which we were now entering must 
be exceptionally rich; there is an 
untold depth of fat alluvial soil, 
and a certain manuring and irriga- 
tion done by nature in the most 
perfect manner. I say certain ad- 
visedly, Bales, not at all forgetting 
the seven years of famine; so don’t 
cavil. I believe the said seven 
years were a most exceptional judg- 
ment, and that since the days of 
Joseph, there has not been a total 
failure of the inundation, certainly 
not failures for successive years, 
Now and then the rise of ‘the river 
is very insufficient, and for that 
year in which the insufficiency 
oceurs the country suffers, accord- 
ingly, but the succeeding year gen- 
erally yields the accustomed fruits, 
The soil of the Delta may, I think, 
be compared to thatjof ‘Guiana, the 
husbandman in both: places work- 
ing ground that great rivers have 
been forming for countless ages. 
Only, in the former there is a tem- 
perate climate, and, by the provision 
of nature, only one harvest in the 
year; in the latter there is a tropi- 
tal sun to ripen at all seasens, copi- 
ous rains with only short intervals 
throughout the year, and. opportu- 
nities of taking off three crops in 
twelve months. 

Thad settled myself in my seat 
and become lazy and pensive when 
iti grew dark, I took mo note of 
time. The intelligence came rather 


suddenly upon me. that.we had that 


reached the Cairo Station, and .I 
had to rouse myself. The luggage 


was got out with some trouble and 
labour, but without accident or loss 
—a circumstance most. creditable 
to the Railway, after such a scram- 
ble.- We inquired for a carriage, 
but were told there was no, such 
thing to be had. We had, how- 
ever, surmounted too many diffi- 
culties that day to be easily per- 
suaded of impossibilities ; and after 
waiting a little, we got a carriage - 
for ourselves and a truck for our 
luggage.- We got also the services 
of a poten of a true believer, who 
got the packages on to the trucks as 
smartly as it could be done, poising 
heavy trunks on his shoulders and 
running with them as if they were 
hat-boxes. He was a smart 
too, in the matter of dbaksheesh ; for, 
being invited to come to our hotel 
in the morning to be paid, in order 
that the time and annoyance of 
settling with him in the dark might 
be saved, and that we might have 
the chance of engaging his valuable 
services again in the morning, he 
plainly expressed his doubt of ever 
getting any payment if he should 
let us slip now; said he was a poor 
man and, couldn’t afford to work 
for nothing, and insisted upon imme- 
diate liquidation. Away, at length, 
go carriage and truck, and we are 
not long in reaching the Oriental 
Hotel, which in the gas-light looks 
a very handsome building. We 
found the lobby in confusion, the 
manager distracted, the servants 
rushing hither and thither, a very 
Babel of swearing, entreating, pro- 
testing, and repudiating, prevalent, 
Luggage was coming in in 
but none being cleared off. Some 
fuss about rooms, but we had tele 
graphed for ours, and finally found 
we were provided for.. With con- 
siderable importunity the despair- 
ing manager is induced to get the 
lady's luggage carried to her room, 
She is out of the) throng, forta- 
nately, and the rest of us separei? 
our property into parcels, and wis 
it may, some time or other, be 
moved, as we all hope that we shall 
go some day to heaven. I caught 
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sight of an address-board, and, look- 
ing thereon, perceived an imitation 
of the name Scamper against 91. I 
assumed the official air and tried to 
overawe the manager; but he was 
past the stage where bullying could 
avail. Then I laid hands upon a 
passing Mussulman, and refused to 
let him move in any direction ex- 
cept to my luggage. He protested : 
I compelled ; I threatened personal 
chastisement. He saw that I meant 
to lay on, and took up a portman- 
teau ; at sight of which a brother 
Jellah, and a very smart fellah too, 
mysteriously appeared to his aid, 
and took up another article, as 
when, after a first vulture has 
perched upon a carcass,-a second 
vulture in three seconds emerges 
from the depths of space and 
perches on it too. They ascend 
and disappear.- I guard the re- 
mainder of my property till they 
return. I and the last packages 
go up together to 91, where I find 
water and light, unpack and wash ; 
then I lock the door and descend. 
I afterwards ‘found that lords, 
ladies, baronets, and’ squires had 
been obliged to double and treble 
up, and that the hall, writing-room, 
and every corner of the house were 
occupied by roomless destitutes. I 
thought I couldn’t be such an utter 
muff after all. At ten o’clock we 
met at tea in the salle ;:at half-past 
ten we went off, nothing daunted 
by our trials, in all of which we 
were more than conquerors, to dress 
for the ball. Five napoleons for 
a carriage! Well, it will take 
more than that to stop us now. 
Soon after eleven we are off to 
the palace, having passed on the 
stairs as we descended the rest 
of the party from our ship, tired 
and just arrived, having all their 
fight about rooms and luggage yet 
to come, and perceiving that for 
them the ball was a perished 
hope. 

he Kasr el Nilo, the palace 
where the ball«was to be given, 
was soon reached. It was magni- 


ficently illuminated, and at the first 
step within its gates one was con 
vinced that better order and a more 
refined ‘style reigned here at 
the ball in Ismailia. Our invita. 
tion-cards were scrutinised at the 
door, and when these were found 
satisfactory we were introduced 
with much ceremony. The Vice 
roy had, however, left the station 
in which he had been receiving his 
guests, just before we arrived; and 
glad enough, I should think, the 
poor man must have been to 
off to comparative repose with the 
Emperor and the Crown-Prince in 
a saloon that was réservé. There 
was no intolerable crowd here, no 
tearing away of ladies’ garments, 
no license as to dress. There were 
all the observances and all the 
magnificence of a State ball. The 
dancing - room was spacious and 
splendid ; ornamented in the Sara- 
cenic style, four-square, or nearly 
so, and very lofty. The refresh- 
ment-room was large and well ven- 
tilated, with plenty of attendants, 
and every requirement within easy 
reach. Thesupper-room was sum 
tuously provided, and admitted of 
every guest being seated; while he 
might regale himself to his heart's 
content, as I did, for it was eight 
or ten hours since I had eaten any- 
thing worthy to be called a meal, 
and then I had eaten in haste, with 
my loins girded, of not the most 
delicate viands. The suite of draw- 
ing-rooms was very elegantly fur- 
nished, and all the rooms were well 
lighted. The beauty of the ladies 
(none of whom, of course, were 
Mohammedan) was not remarkable; 
though, to do them justice, many of 
them had taken infinite pains to 
appear to advantage, and by no 
means acquiesced in the award of 
nature. Powder had been profusely 
used, and certain other beautifiers 
laid on with the prodigality of 4 
Rembrandt. In the course of the 
evening I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing again the German acquaint- 
ance in whoss company, as I told 
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ou,* I crossed the Brenner. He 
was full of projects for sight-seeing, 
on many of which action was after- 
wards taken. And so, with one 

eeable diversion after another, 
Imanaged quite to forget the long 
tiresome day that I had passed, 
and to be really indifferent about 
going to bed. The morning was 
somewhat . advanced before we 
thought of retiring, but we had 
to think of it at last. As we were 
going -to enter our carriage, my 
German friend came up and said 
that there remained something 
which we had omitted to see, 
and that we must give five more 
minutes—that was all that would 
be required to avoid a life-long 
remorse. Thus urged we moved 
off once more, not into the palace, 
but round an angle of it, out of the 
glare of the lamps, and were sud- 
denly in solitude and quiet. In 
two minutes we stood on a terrace 
looking over a balustrade across a 
placid water. That water, Bales, 
was the mighty Nile under the 
light of the full moon. Surely it 
was a spell of Egypt; the sudden 
sight, the rush of thoughts un- 
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tangled, many-figured, overwhelm- 
ing, seized on the mind, and stirred 
every pulse. This awful stream, 
knit to all past Time, echoing with 
a thousand great names, brimful of 
fancies, the nurse of her that nursed 
all human knowledge — there it 
rolled, past banks that had felt the 
tread of s and conquerors, pro- 
phets, magicians, builders, mighty 
men that were of old, men of re- 
nown. And I was standing where 
once Menes stood and the many 
Pharaohs, where Moses wrought 
wonders, where Cleopatra stepped 
from her gilded galley. iG I 
gazed, every ripple reflected the 
beams, which ran in quiverin 
streaks of light along the satel 
waters ; the rich moonshine gleamed 
on masonry and shipping; the sha- 
dows fell so dark and sharp that 
they seemed substances ; there was 
not a wave in the air, not a vapour 
in the sky. Bales, my boy, it was 

but I cannot describe what I 
felt, neither can I pass now from 
the Nile to meaner things till I 
sleep. After rest I will tell you 
more of Egypt. Aw revoir.—Yours, 

ScaMPER. 





* This must have been in some former letter which Mr. Bales has not sent to us. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE room was in its usually par- 
tially lighted state, with darkness in 
all the corners, half-seen furniture, 
and ghostly pictures on the walls. A 
minute ago the servants had been 
there in a line kneeling at prayers— 
dim beings, something between pic- 
tures and ghosts. And now they had 
just stolen out in procession, and 
Dr. Mitford had seated himself at 
the table for the regulation ten 
minutes which he spent with his 
family before retiring for the night. 
Kate had drawn a low chair close 
to the table, anid was looking up at 
him with a little quiver of anxiety 
about her lips and eyes. These 
two—the old man’s venerable white 
head throwing reflections from it 
in the soft lamp-light, the young 
girl all radiant with beauty and 
feeling—were the only ones within 
the circle of light. Outside of it 
stood two darker shadows, John 
and his mother. Mrs. Mitford was 
in a black gown, and the bright 
tints of her pleasant face were 
neutralised by the failure of light. 
Two in the brightness and two in 
the gloom—a curious symbolical 
arrangement. And behind them 
all was the great open window, full 
of darkness, and the garden with all 
its unseen sweetness outside. 

Dr. Mitford was the only uncon- 
scious member of this curious party. 
He had no suspicion and no alarm. 
He stretched his legs, which were 
not long, out comfortably before 
him, and leant back composedly, 
now on the elbows, now on the 
back, of his chair. 

“Well, Miss Kate, and what have 
you been doing with yourself all 
the evening?” he said, in his bliss- 
ful ignorance. The other three 
gave a simultaneous gasp. What 
would he think when he heard? 
This thought, however, pressed 
hardest upon one. John’s mind 


was laden with a secret which as 
yet nobody divined ; and even Kate 
was not aware what a struggle wag 
going on within him. He wag 
about to tear himself from all the 
superstitions and a great many of 
the affections of his past life. . The 
woman for whom he was about to 
do this did not understand it. But 
he knew and realised every point of 
the struggle he had to go through, 
Speech almost forsook him as he 
stood in that moment of suspense 
with sucha crisis before him. Neither 
Kate nor his mother could see how 
pale he grew, and even if there had 
been light enough, John was nots 
handsome pink-and-white youth 
upon whom a sudden pallor seal 
He might have shirked it even now, 
or left it to his mother, or chosen 's 
more convenient moment. But he 
was uncompromising in his sense of 
necessities, and now was the moment 
at which it must be done. He went 
round to his father’s right hand and 
stood between him and Kate. 

‘“‘Father,” he said, ‘I have got 
something to tell you. I have done 
what perhaps was not prudent, but 
I trust you will not think it was 
not honourable. I have fallen in 
love with Kate.” 

“God bless my soul!” said Dr. 
Mitford, instantly abandoning his 
comfortable attitude, and sitting 
straight up in his bewilderment. 
He was so startled that he looked 
from one to another, and finally 
turned to his wife, as a man does 
who has referred every blunder and 
surprise of a lifetime to her for 
explanation. It was an appealing, 
half-reproachful glance. Here was 
something which no doubt she could 
have prevented or staved off from 
him. ‘My dear, what is the mean- 
ing of this ?” he said. 

“Tt is I who must tell you that,” 
said John, firmly. “I have a great 
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deal ‘to tell you—a great deal to 
explain to my mother as well as 

ou. But this comes first of all— 

love Kate. I saved her, you 
know; and then it seemed so nat- 
ural that she should be mine. How 
could she have taken any one else 
than me who would have died for 
her? And see, father, she has con- 
sented,” said the poor fellow, taking 
Kate’s hand, and holding it in both 
his. His eyes were full of tears, 
and there was a smile on his face. 
It was that mingling of pathos and 
of triumph which marks passion at 
the highest strain. 

“God bless my soul!” said Dr. 
Mitford again, and this time he 
rose to his feet in his amazement. 
“My dear, if you heard this was 
going on, why did you not tell me? 
Consented! why, she is a mere child, 
and her father trusted her to us. 
Miss Kate, you must perceive he is 
talking nonsense—you must have 
turned his head. This can’t go any 
further. The boy must be mad to 
think of such a thing.” 

“Then I am mad too,” said Kate, 
softly. ‘Oh, please, do not be 
angry with us—we could not help it. 
Oh, Mrs. Mitford, say a word for 
John!” 

And then there came a strange 
ause. The mother said nothing. 
he stood in the shade holding back, 
insensible, as it seemed, to this 
appeal; and on the other side of 
the table were the young pair, hold- 
ing each other fast. Kate had add- 
ed her other hand to the one John 
had taken, and their fingers inter- 
twined and clasped each other with 
an eloquence which was beyond 
words. As for Dr. Mitford, he 
came to himself slowly while this 
scene passed before him. A ray of 
intelligence passed over his face. 
He was a sensible man, and not 
one to throw away the good the 
gods provided. Gradually it be- 
came apparent to him that there 
are times when youthful folly 
brings about results such as mature 
wisdom could scarcely have con- 
ceived possible. From the first 


stupefaction his look brightened 
into surprise, then into interest 
and half-disguised approval. The 
light of the lamp fell full upon 
Kate’s upturned face, which was 
pleading, yet not over-anxious, and 
upon the clasped hands, and the 
tall shadow which bent over her. 
Dr. Mitford drew a long breath, and 
when he spoke again, his voice was 
wonderfully changed. 

“Then you must be more to 
blame than he is, my dear young 
lady, for you have not the same 
temptation,” he said, with a little 
flurry and excitement, but not much 
apparent displeasure. And then he 
made a pause, and looked at them 
with his brow contracted as if they 
were a book. “I don’t: understand 
all this. Do you mean to tell me 
you are engaged, and it is not three 
weeks yet——” 

“It did not want three weeks,” 
said John, “nor three days. Father, 
you see it is done now; she has 
consented, and she ought to know 
best.” 

“T am utterly bewildered,” said 
Dr. Mitford, but his tone softened 
more and more. “My dear, have 
you nothing to say to this? is it as 
unexpected to you as it is to me? 
Miss Kate, you understand it is no 
reluctance to receive you that over- 
whelms me, but the surprise— 
and——. My dear, is it possible 
you have nothing to say ?” 

“Tt is her father I am thinking 
of,” said Mrs. Mitford, suddenly, 
with a sharp jarring sound of emo- 
tion in her voice. And so it was; 
but not entirely that. She seized 
upon the only feasible objection 
that occurred to her to cover her 
general consternation and sense of 
dismay. 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Dr. Mit- 
ford. “John, I wish you had 
spoken to Mr. Crediton first. I 
shall explain to him that I knew 
nothing about it—nothing at all 
till the last moment. I fear you 
have taken away from me even the 
power of ‘pleading your cause; 
though, Miss Kate,” he said, rising 
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and going up to her with the ur- 
banity which was so becoming to 
i “if you had no fortune, I 
should take the liberty to kiss you, 
and tell you my son had made a 
charming choice.” 

“Then kiss me now,” said Kate, 
suddenly detaching herself from 
John, and holding out her hands 
to his father. Dr. Mitford gave a 
little irresolute glance behind him 
to*see what his wife was thinking ; 
and then after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, melted by the pretty face 
lifted to him, by the fortune which 
he had thus set forward as a draw- 
back to her, and by the mingled 
sentiment, false and true, of the oc- 
casion, took the pretty hands and 
bent over her and kissed her fore- 
head. 

“My dear,” he said, with effu- 
sion, “‘I could not have hoped for 
so sweet a daughter-in-law. You 
would be as welcome to me as the 
flowers in May.” And then Dr. 
Mitford paused, and the puckers 
came back to his forehead, and he 
turned round on his heel as on a 
pivot, and faced his son. ‘“ But 
don’t for a moment suppose, John, 
that I can approve of you. I will 
not adopt your cause with Mr. 
Crediton. Good heavens! he might 
think it was a scheme. He might 
think——” 

“That he could never think,” 
said Mrs. Mitford, not able to re- 
strain her impatience. ‘‘ He may 
be angry, and blame everybody, and 
do away with it—but he could not 
think that.” 

“Tf I have done wrong, let it 
come upon me,” said John, hoarsely. 
“But, Kate, come! you have had 
enough to bear.” He was thinking 
of her only, not of what any one 
else had to bear; and it was hard 
upon Mrs. Mitford. And it was 
hard upon her, very hard, to take 
the interloper into her arms again, 
and falter forth a blessing on her. 
“He is everything in the world to 
me,” she whispered, with her lips on 
Kate’s cheek. ‘‘And what should 
his wife be? But my heart seems 


dead to-night.” “Dear m 
don’t hate me. I will not take 
him away from you; and I have 
no mother,” Kate whispered back, 
And Mrs. Mitford held her cloge 
for a moment, and cried, and wag 
lightened at her heart. . But this 
little interlude was unknown to 
the two men who stood looki 
on. John led his betrothed away 
into the hall, where he lingered one 
moment. before he said good-night, 
What he said to her, or she to him, 
is not much to our present purpose, 
They lingered and whispered, and 
clung to each other as most of us 
have done once in our lives—and 
could not make up their minds to 
separate. While this went on, Dr, 
Mitford made a little turn about 
the table in his excitement, and 
thrust up the shade from the lamp, 
as if to throw more light upon the 
matter. He was in a fidget, and 
a little alarmed by what his son had 
done, yet prepared to feel that all 
was for the best. 

“My dear, is it possible you 
knew of this?” he said, rubbi 
his hands. ‘“ What a very odd 


thing that it should have happened 
so! Bless my soul! she is a great 


heiress. Why, |Mary,” giving a 
glance round him, and lowering his 
voice a little, “‘who could have 
thought that lump of a boy would 
have had the sense to do so well for 
himself ?” 

“Oh, Dr. Mitford, for heaven's 
sake don’t speak so! Whatever he 
intends, my boy never thought of 
that.” 

““T don’t suppose he did,” said 
the father, still softly rubbing 
his hands; “I don’t suppose he 
did—but still, all the same. Why, 
bless my soul! Mary . To 
sure it may be unpleasant with Mr. 
Crediton. If he could think for one 
moment that we had any hand in 
; See 

“He cannot think that,” said 
Mrs. Mitford. A sense that there 
was something more to be told 
kept her breathless and incapable 
of speech. But it gave her a little 
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consolation to be able to defy Mr. 
Crediton’s suspicions. It was a 
safety-valve, so far as it went. 

“T hope not—I sincerely hope 
not. I should tell him at once that 
it is—well—yes—contrary to my 
wishes. Of course it would be a 
great thing for John. He is not 
the sort of boy to make his way in 
the world, and this would give him 
such a start. Unless her father is 
very adverse, Mary, I should be in- 
clined to think that everything is 
for the best.” 

“You are so ready to think that, 
Dr. Mitford,” said his wife, -sitting 
down suddenly in her excitement, 
feeling that her limbs could no 
longer support her. “But I am 
afraid I am not so submissive,” 
she added, with a little burst of 
feeling, putting up her hand to her 
eyes. 
. . “You don’t mean to say you 

don’t see the advantages of it?” said 
her husband; ‘“‘or is it the girl you 
object to? She seems to me to be 
avery nice girl.” 

“Oh, hush!” said Mrs. Mitford ; 
“do not let him hear you. Oh 
my boy! my boy!” 

John came in with his face just 
settling out of the melting tender- 
ness of his good-night into the 
resolution which was necessary for 
what was now before him. He saw 
that his mother, half hidden in her 
chair, had covered her eyes with 
her hand; and his father stood by 
the table, as if he had been argu- 
ing, or reasoning, or explaining 
something. It was not an attitude 
very unusual with Dr. Mitford; but 
explaining things to his wife, not- 
withstanding her respect for him, 
was not an effort generally attended 
with much success. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the subjects he selected were 
not within her range. 

“T tell you, my dear,” he said, 
as John approached, with the air of 
concluding an argument, “that if 
Mr. Crediton does not object, I shall 
think John has made an excellent 
choice,” 

“Thank you, father,” John said, 
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and held out his hand; while the 
mother, whose anxieties on the sub- 
ject went so much deeper, sat still 
on her chair and covered her face, 
and felt a sharp pang of irritation 
eee through her. She had trained 
the boy to be very respectful, ve 
dutiful, to his father ut 74 Mit 
ford spent much of his time in his 
study, and there could not be much 
sympathy between them; yet the 
two stood clasping hands . while 
she was left out. It was the 
strangest transposition of parts. 
She could not understand it, and 
it jarred through her with sudden 
pain. Nor did John seek her after 
that, as surely, she thought, he 
must do. He stood between them 
in front of the table, and kept look- 
ing straight, not at either of them, 
but at the light. 

“T have had ‘something else on 
my mind for a long time,” he said, 
and his lips were parched with ex- 
citement. ‘Father, it is a long 
affair : will you sit down again and 
listen to what I have got to say ?” 


“Tf it is about this business,” 
said his father, “I have told you 
already, John, that nothing can be 
done without her father’s consent; 
and I have not time, you know, 
to waste in talk.. Tell your mother 
what it is; I shall have itcall from 


her. - I have given you my con- 
sent and approbation conditionally. 
Your mother, surely, can do all the 
rest.” 

“Wait,” said John; “ pray, wait 
alittle. It is not about this. I 
want to tell you and my mother 
both together. I should not have 
the courage,” he added, with the 
excitement of self-defence, “to 
speak to you separately. It has no- 
thing to do with this. It wasa bur- 
den upon my mind before I ever 
saw Kate. . And now that every- 
thing has come to a crisis, I must 
speak. - It cannot be delayed any 
longer. Hear me for this once.” 

rs, Mitford gave a stifled groan. 
It was very low, but the room was 
very silent,-and the sound startled 
all of them—eyen herself. It 
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sounded somehow as if it had 
come in through the window out 
of the dark. She raised herself up 
suddenly and opened her eyes, and 
uncovered her face, and looked at 
them both, lest any one should say 
it was she. Yes, she had foreseen 
it all the time; she had felt it, 
since ever that girl came to the 
house—which was not, it must be 
admitted, entirely just. 

“You have brought me up to be 
a clergyman,” said John, still more 
and more hurried, “‘and there was 
a time when I accepted the idea as 
a matter of course; but since I 
have grown older, things are differ- 
ent. I cannot bear to disappoint 
you, and overturn all your plans; 
but, father, think! Can I under- 
take to say from the altar things I 
cannot believe? Ought I to do 
that? If I were a boy, it might be 
different, and I might learn better ; 
but at my age——” 

“ Age,” said the Doctor, impa- 
tiently, “what is all this about ? 
Age; of course you are a boy, and 


nothing else. And why shouldn’t 


you believe? Better men than 
you have gone over all that ground, 
and settled it again and again.” 

“But, father, I cannot be guided 
by what other people think. I 
must judge for myself. I cannot 
do it! I have tried to carry out 
your expectations until the struggle 
has been almost more than I could 
bear, and I cannot do it. Forgive 
me: it has come to be a question 
of possibility ——” 

“A question of fiddlestick!” 
cried the Doctor, angrily, walking 
about the room. “TI tell you, bet- 
ter men than you have settled all 
that. Of course you think your 
doubts are quite original, and never 
were heard of before. Nonsense! 
I have not the slightest doubt they 
have been refuted a hundred times 
over. Stuff! Mary, is it to be ex- 
pected I should give in to him ?— 
just when it was a comfort ‘to think 

e was provided for, and all that. 
Are you such a fool as to think 
you can meet Mr. Crediton with this 


story? Is he to understand at onee 
that you mean to live on your 
wife?” 

“‘T will never live on my wife,” 
said John, stung in the tenderest 
point. 

“Oh, Dr. Mitford; don’t speak to 
him so,” said his mother, rising 
and throwing herself metaphorically 
between the combatants. ‘ Do you 
think if he had not had a very 
strong reason he would have gaid 
this to us, knowing how it would 
grieve us? Qh, let him tell us what 
he means!” 

““T know what he means,” said 
Dr. Mitford, “better than he does 
himself. He thinks it is a fing 
thing to be a sceptic. His father 
believes what he can’t believe, and 
that makes him out superior 4o his 
father. And then here is Kate 
Crediton with all her money ——” 

“Father!” cried John, pale with 

rage. 
“Oh, hush, hush!” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford; “that has nothing to do 
with it. Oh, don’t let us bring her 
name in to make bitterness. Sohn, 
John, do not say anything hasty! 
We had so set our hearts upon it. 
And, dear, your papa might ex- 
plain things to you if you would 
but have patience. He never knew 
you had any doubts before.” 

‘“* Mother,” said John, with tears 
in his eyes, turning to her, “‘it is 
like you to take my part.” 

‘“* But he must have a very str 
reason,” she went on, without h 
ing him, addressing her husband, 
“to be able to make up his mind 
to disappoint us so. Don’t be 
hard upon our poor boy. If you 
were to argue with him, and ex 
plain things—I am sure my John 
did not mean any harm. Oh, 
consider, John!—Fanshawe, that 
you were born in—how could pee 
bear to see it go to others? And 
the poor people that know you 80 
well Dr. Mitford, when all this 
is over, and—strangers gone, 
we are quiet again, you will take 
the boy with you, and go over 
everything and explain-——” 
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“The fact is,” said the Doctor, 
suddenly going to the side table 
and selecting his candle, “that I 
have no time to waste on such non- 
sense. Youcan have what books 
ou want out of my library, and I 
ope your own sense and reflection 
will carry the day. Not a word 
more. You are excited, I hope, 
and that is the cause of this exhibi- 
tion. No; of course I don’t accept 
what you have said. Speak to 
your mother—that is the best thing 
you can do. I have got my paper 
to finish, so good-night.” 

John stood aghast, and watched 
his father go out at the door, im- 
patient and contemptuous of the 
explanation it had cost him so 
much to make. And when he 
turned to his mother, expecting 
her sympathy, she was standing 
by him transformed, with a gleam 
of fire in her eyes such as he had 
never seen there; a flush on her 
face, and her hand held up with in- 
dignant, almost threatening, vehe- 
mence. 

“How could you do it?’ she 
cried—‘‘how could you have the 
heart to do it! To us that have 
had no thought but for you! Look 
what sacrifices we have made all 
your life that you should have 
everything. Look how your father 
has worked at his papers—and all 
that we have done to secure your 
prosperity. And for the sake of 
a silly girl you had never seen a 
month ago! Oh, God forgive me! 
what shall I do?” 

And she sank down on her 
chair and coyered her face, and 
burst into angry weeping. It was 
not simple sorrow, but mortifica- 
tion, rage, disappointment—a com- 
bination of feelings which it was 
impossible for John to identify 
with his mother. She had been 
defending him but a moment be- 
fore. It had given him a sense of 
the most exquisite relief to find her 
on his side. He had turned to her 
without doubt or fear, expecting 
that she would cry a little, perhaps, 
and lament over him, and be wist- 
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fully respectful of his doubts, and 
tender of his sufferings. And to 
see her confronting him, flushed, 
indignant, almost menacing! His 
consternation was too great for 
words. ‘‘Mother,” he said, falter- 
ing, “you are mistaken—indeed 
you are mistaken!” and stopped 
short, with mingled resentment and 
humiliation. Why should Kate 
be supposed to have anything to 
do with it? And yet in his heart 
he knew that she had a great deal 
to do with it. Her—but not her 
fortune, as his father thought. 
Curse her fortune! John, who 
had always been so gentle, walked 
up and down the room like a caged 
lion, with a hundred passions in 
his heart. He was wild with mor- 
tification, and with that sense of 
the intolerable which accompanies 
the first great contrariety of a life. 
Nothing (to speak of) had ever 
gone cross with him before. But 
now his mother herself had turned 
against him—could such a thing 
be possible ?—and the solid earth 
had been rent away from under his 
feet. 

Neither of them knew how long 
it was before anything was said. 
Mrs. Mitford sobbed out her passion, 
and dried her tears, and remained 
silent; and so did John, till the air 
seemed to stir round him with 
wings and rustlings as of unseen 
spectators. It was only when it 
had become unbearable that he 
broke the silence. ‘‘ Mother,” he 
said, with a voice which even to 
his own ears sounded harsh and 
strange, “you have always believed 
me till now. When I tell you 
that this has been in my heart ever 
since I left Oxford—and while I 
was at Oxford—and that I have al- 
ways refrained from telling you, 
hoping that when the time of deci- 
sion came I might feel differently — 
will you refuse to believe me 
now ? 

Mrs. Mitford was incapable of 
making any reply. “Oh, John,” 
she said—‘‘oh, my boy!” shaking 
her head mournfully, while the 
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tears dropped from her eyes. She 
did not mean to imply that she 
would not believe him. Poor soul! 
she did not very well know what 
she meant, except utter confusion 
and misery ; but that was the mean- 
ing which her gesture bore to him. 

‘‘T have done nothing to deserve 
this,” he said, with indignation. 
‘““You have a right to be as severe 
upon me as you like for disobeying 
your wishes, but you have no right 
to disbelieve your son.” 

“Oh, John, what is the use of 
speaking ?” said Mrs. Mitford. “‘ Dis- 
believe you! why should I dis- 
believe you? The best thing is just 
to say nothing more about it, but 
let me break my heart and take no 
notice. What am I that I should 
stand in your way? Your father 
will get the better of it, for he has 
so many things to occupy him; 
but I will never get the better of 
it. Don’t take any notice of me; 
the old must give up, whatever hap- 
pens—I know that—and the young 
must have their day.” 

“Yes; the young must have their 
day,” said John, severely ; and then 
his heart smote him, and he came 
and knelt down by his mother’s 
side. “But why should you be in 
such despair?” he said. ‘Mother, 
IT am not going away from you. 
Though I should not be curate of 
Fanshawe Regis, may not we all be 
very happy together ?—as happy in 
a different way? Mother, dear, I 
thought you were the one to stand 
by me, whoever should be against 
me.” 

“And so I will stand by you,” 
she sobbed, permitting him to take 
her hand and caress it. ‘ Nobody 
shall say I do not stand up for my 
own boy. -You shall have your 
mother for your defender, John, if 
it should kill me. But oh, my 
heart is broke!” she cried, leaning 
her head against his shoulder. 
“Now ahd then even a _ boy’s 
mother must think of herself. All 
my dreams were about you, John. 
I have not been so happy, not so 
-very happy, in my| life. Other 
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women have been happier than 
me, and more thought of, that 
perhaps have done no more than I 
have. But I have always said to 
myself, I have my John. I thought 
you would make it up to me; I 
thought my happiness had all been 
saving up—all waiting till I was 
growing old, and needed it most, 
Don’t cry, my dear. I would. not 
have you cry, you that are a man, 
as if you were a girl. Oh, if I had 
had a girl of my own, I think I could 
have borne it better. But she 
would have gone off and married 
too. There, there! I am very self- 
ish speaking about my feelings. I 
will never do it again. What does 
anything matter to me if you are 
happy? My dear, go to bed now, 
and don’t take any more notice. 
It was the shock, you know. In 
the morning you will see I shall 
have come to myself.” 

‘But, mother, it matters most 
to me that you should understand 
me,” cried John—‘ you who have 
been everything to me. Do you 
think I am going to forget who 
has trained me, and taught me, and 
guided me since ever I remember? 
What difference will this make be- 
tween you and me? Does giving 
up the Church mean giving up my 
mother? Never, never! I should 
give up even my own conscience, 
whatever it cost me, could I think 
that.” 

““Oh, John, my dear, perhaps if 
things were rightly explained——?” 
she faltered, raising her voice with 
a little spring of hope, and looking 
anxiously in his face. But she saw 
no hope there, and then her voice 
grew tremulous and solemn. “John, 
do you think it will bring a blessing 
on you to turn back after you have 
put your hand to the plough, and 
forsake God for the world? Is that 
the way to get His grace ?” 

“Will God be better pleased with 
me if I stand up at the altar before 
Him and say a lie?’ said John. 
‘Mother, you who are so true and 
just, you cannot think what you 
say.” 
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“But itis truth you have to 
speak, and not lies,” said the un- 
used controversialist, with a thou- 
sand wistful pleas, which were not 
arguments, in her eyes; and then 
she threw her tender arms round 
her son, and clasped him to her. 
“Oh, my boy, what canI say? It 
is because of the shock and my not 
expecting it. I think my heart is 
broken. But go to bed, my dear, 
and think no more of me for to- 
night.” 

“T cannot bear you saying your 
heart is broken,” cried John. ‘‘ Mo- 
ther, don’t be so hard upon me. I 
must act according to my conscience, 
whatever I may have to bear.” 

“Oh, John! God knows I don’t 
mean to be hard upon you!” cried 
Mrs. Mitford, stung with the re- 
proach. And then she rose up 
trembling, her pretty grey hair 
ruffed about her forehead, her 
eyes wet and shining with so great 
a strain of emotion. Thus she 
stood for a moment, looking at him 
with such a faint effort at a smile 
as she could accomplish. ‘“ Per- 
haps things will look different in 
the morning,” she said, softly, ‘if 
we say our prayers with all our 
hearts before we go to bed.” 

And with that she drew her son 
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to her, and gave him his good-night 
kiss, and went away quickly with- 
out turning round again. John was 
left master of the field. Neither 
father nor mother had any effectual 
forces to bring against him—they 
had both retired with a postpone- 
ment of the question, which weak- 
ened their power and strengthened 
his. . And he had attained what 
seemed to him the greatest happi- 
ness in life—the love of the girl 
whom he loved. And yet he was 
nothappy. He walked slowly up and 
down the. deserted room, and stood: 
at the open window, and breathed 
in the breath of the lilies and the 
dew, and remembered that Kate 
was his, and yet was not happy. 
How incredible that was, and yet 
true! When he left the room he 
caught himself moving with steal- 
thy footsteps, as if something lay 
dead in the house. And something 
did lie dead. The hopes that had 
centred in him had got their death- 
blow. The house had lost what 
had been its heart and strength. 
He became vaguely, sadly conscious 
of this, as he stole away in the 
silence to his own room, and shut 
himself up there, though it was 
still so early, with his heart as 
heavy as lead within his breast. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Next morning the household 
met at breakfast with that strange 
determination to look just as usual, 
and ignore all that had happened, 
which is so common in life. Kate, 
to be sure, did not know what had 
happened. She was aware of no- 
thing but her own engagement 
which could have disturbed the 
family calm; and it filled her with 
wonder, and even irritation, to see 
how pale John looked, who ought 
to have been at the height of hap- 
piness, and how’ little exultation 
was in his voice. “He is thinking 
of what he is to say to papa,” was 
the thought that passed through her 
mind ; and this thought fortunately 


checked her momentary displeasure. 
Mrs. Mitford was paler still, and her 
eyes looked red, as if she had been 
crying; but instead of being sub- 
dued or cross, she was in unusually 
gay spirits, it seemed to Kate—talk- 
ing a great deal more than usual, 
even laughing, and attempting little 
jokes which sat very strangely upon 
her. The only conclusion Kate 
could draw from the general aspect 
of affairs was, that they were all ex- 
tremely nervous about the meeting 
with Mr. Crediton. And, on the 
whole, she was not er much sur- 
prised at this. She herself was 
nervous enough. His only child, 
for whom he might have hoped the 
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most splendid of marriages—who 
was so much admired, and had so 
little excuse for throwing herself 
away—that she should engage her- 
self thus, like any school-girl, to a 
clergyman’s son, with no prospects, 
nor money, nor position, nor any- 
thing! Kate looked at John across 
the table, and saw that he was very 
far from handsome, and owned to 
herself that it was next to incred- 
ible. Why had she done it? Look- 
ing at him critically, he was not 
even the least good-looking, . nor 
distinguished, nor remarkable in 
any way. One might say he had 
a good expression, but that was all 
that could be said for him. And 
Kate felt that it would be incred- 
ible to her father. Dr. Mitford 
was the only one of the party who 
was like himself; but then he 
was an old man, and cold-blooded. 
Kate recovered her complacency by 
this strain of reasoning. And but 
for this she might have been a 
little annoyed by their looks, which 


were not looks of triumph. 
“T want you to let me drive the 
phaeton over to the station to meet 


papa,” she said. ‘Please do, Dr. 
Mitford. Oh, I am not in the least 
afraid of the pony. I have been 
making friends with him, and giving 
him lumps of sugar, and I do want 
to be the first to see papa.” 

‘““My dear Miss Kate, I am so 
sorry the phaeton has only room 
for two,” said the Doctor. “If 
you were to go there would be no 
seat for your excellent father; but 
it is only half an hour’s drive—can- 
not you wait till he reaches here ?”’ 

** But, dear Dr. Mitford, I always 
drive him from the station at 
home,” cried Kate. 

“You are not at home now, my 
dear young lady,” said the Doctor, 
shaking his head. ‘We must give 
you back safe and sound into 
his hands. The groom will go. 
No, Miss Kate, no—we must not 
frighten your worthy father. You 
must consider what had so nearly 
happened a month ago. No, no; 
‘it requires a man’s hand——” 
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“But the pony is s0 gentle,” 
pleaded Kate. 

‘“‘T know the pony better than 
you do,” Dr. Mitford said, shaking 
his head, “and he wants a man’s 
hand. My dear, you must be 
content to wait your good father 
here.” 

The Doctor was the only one 
who appeared unmoved. He had 
put on all his usual decorous solem- 
nity along with his fresh stiff white 
tie, and highly-polished creaking 
boots. But even he made no allu- 
sion to the changed state of affairs, 
He did not kiss her as he had done 
on the previous night, nor treat 
her otherwise than with his usual 
old-fashioned ceremonious _ polite 
ness. John’s voice once or twice 
in the course of the meal calling 
her Kate, John’s eyes now ‘‘and 
then brightening up upon her out 
of the haze of anxiety that over- 
clouded them, were the only indica- 
tions that anything out of the ordi- 
nary had happened. Kate said to 
herself, with a sort of whimsical 
disappointment, that this was 4 
very strange way of being engaged. 
That era in her life had appeared 
to her before it came as if it must 
change everything. And it seemed 
to have changed nothing, not even 
among the people it most concerned. 
Sometimes she felt as if she must 
laugh, sometimes as if she must 
cry, sometimes disposed to be 
angry, sometimes wounded. She 
was glad to escape from the 
table to the garden, where John 
found her—glad, poor fellow, to 
escape too. And then, as they 
wandered among the rose-bushes 
arm-in-arm, she found out how it 
was. 

“But they have no right to be 
so hard on you,” cried Kate, im- 
petuously. “Suppose you had never 
seen me or thought of me—would 
it be right to be a clergyman, just 
like a trade, when you felt you 
could not in your heart——” 

“My Kate!—you understand me 
at least; that is what I said.” 

“ And when you can do so much | 
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better for yourself,” said Kate, 
with emphasis. ‘‘ Mrs. Mitford and 
the Doctor should think of that. 
One way you never could have 
been anything but a clergyman ; 
while the other way—why, you may 
be anything, John.” 

He shook his head over her, half 
sadly, half pleased. He knew his 
capacities were far from being be- 
yond limit, but still that she should 
think so was pleasant. And then 
there was the sense, which was 
sweet, that he and she, spending 
the summer morning among the 
flowers, were a little faction in 
arms against the world, with a 
mutual grievance, mutual difficul- 
ties, a cause to maintain against 
everybody. Solitude @ deus is 
sweet, and selfishness d dewa has a 
way of looking half sublime. It 
was the first time either of them 
had experienced this infinitely se- 
ductive sentiment. They talked 


over the hardness of the father and 
mother, with a kind of delight in 
thus feeling all the world to be 


against them. ‘‘ They cannot blame 
me, for you were thinking of that 
before you ever saw me,” said Kate. 
“Blame you! it is one thing the more 
Ihave to love you for,” said John, 
“T should never have been awaken- 
ed to free myself but for you, my 
darling. I should have gone stu- 
pidly on under the sway of cus- 
tom.” And for the moment he 
believed what he said. Oh, whata 
difference it made! the wide world 
before him where to choose, and 
this creature, whom he loved more 
than all the world, leaning on him, 
putting her fate in his hands; 
instead of the dull routine of 
parish duties, and the dull home 
life, and the stagnation around, 
and all his uneasy restless thoughts. 

It was about twelve o’clock when 
Kate went up-stairs to get her hat, 
with the intention of setting out on 
foot to waylay her father. It was 
absolutely indispensable, she felt, 
that she should be the first to see 
him; and up to that time the two 
lovers had wandered about together 
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unmolested, not caring who saw 
them, arm-in-arm. This was the 
first advantage of the engagement. 
Dr. Mitford saw them from his li- 
brary, and Mrs. Mitford looked down 
upon them with a beating heart 
from her chamber-window, but. nei- 
ther interfered. Twenty-four hours 
before Mrs. Mitford would have 
gone out herself to take.care of 
them, or would have called Kate 
to her; but now that they were 
engaged, such precautions were 
vain, And other people saw them 
besides the father and mother. Fred 
Huntley, for instance, who reined in 
his horse, and peered over the gar- 
den-wall as he passed, with a curi- 
osity he found it difficult to account 
for, saw them standing by the lilies 
leaning on each other, and said 
“Oh!” to himself, and turned back 
and rode home again, without giv- 
ing the message he had been charged 
with. He had come to ask the Fan- 
shawe Regis people to a garden-party 
—‘ But what is the use ?”’ Fred had 
said to himself; and had turned, not 
his own head, but his horse’s, and 
gone back again. Parsons, too, saw 
the pair from Kate’s window, where 
she was finishing her packing. 
‘Master : will soon put a stop to 
that,” was Parsons’ decision. But 
everybody perceived at once that a 
new relationship had been estab- 
lished between the two, and that 
everything was changed. 

hen Kate ran up-stairs to put 
on her hat, it was after two 
hours of this consultation and mu- 
tual confidence, It was true she 
had not taken much advice from 
him, She had closed his lips on 
that subject, telling him frankly 
that she knew her papa a great deal 
better than he did, and that she 
should take her own way; but she 
had given a great deal of counsel 
on the other hand. He had found 
it impossible to do more than 
make a succession of little fond 
replies, so full had she been of 
advice and wisdom. ‘ You must 
be, oh, so kind and gentle and 
nice to her,” Kate had said. “I 
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will never forgive you if you are 
in the least cross or disagreeable to 
mamma. Yes; I like to saymamma, 
I never had any mother of my own, 
and she has been ‘so good to me, 
and I love her so—not for your 
sake, sir, but for her own. You 
must never be vexed by anything 
she says; you must be as patient 
and gerrtle and sweet to her—but, 
remember, you must be firm! It 
will be kindest to all of us, John. 
If you were to appear to give in 
now, it would all have to be done 
over again; now the subject has 
been started, it will be much kinder 
to be firm.” 

“You need not fear in that re- 
spect,” John replied. “I think 
nothing but the thought of’ you 
up-stairs, and the feeling that you 
understood me, would have given 
me courage to speak; but the mo- 
ment one word had been said, all 
had been said. Nothing can bring 
things back to their old condition 
again.” 


“T am so glad,” said Kate ; “ but, 
remember, you must be gentleness 


itself to her. If you were rude or 
undutiful or unkind, I should never 
more look at you again.” 

“My darling!” said John. It 
was so sweet of her thus to defend 
his mother. If Mrs. Mitford had 
heard it, her soft heart would have 
been filled full of disgust and bit- 
terness to think of this stranger 
taking it upon herself to plead for 
her, his mother, with her own son! 
But John-only thought’ how sweet 
it was of his darling to be so anxi- 
ous for his mother, and felt his 
heart melt over her. What was all 
his mother had done for him in 
comparison with Kate’s dominion, 
which was boundless, and of divine 
right? Thus they discussed their 
position, the very difficulties of 
which were delicious because they 
were mutual, and felt that the 
other persons connected with them, 
parents and suchlike, were railed 
off at an immense distance, and 
were henceforward to be struggled 
against and kept in subjection. It 
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was with this resolution full in her 
mind, and thrilling with a new im- 
pulse of independence and activity, 
that Kate went up-stairs. Parsons 
had gone down to seek that sus. 
tenance of failing nature which the 
domestic mind finds necessary be- 
tween its eight o’clock breakfast and 
its two o’clock dinner; but Lizzie, 
whom Kate had seen but little of 
lately, inspired on her side by a re- 
solution scarcely less strong than 
the young lady’s, was at her bed- 
room door, waylaying her. Lizzie 
rushed in officiously to find the 
hat and the gloves and the parasol 
which Miss Crediton wanted, and 
then she added, humbly, “ Please, 
miss!” and stood gaping, with her 
wholesome country roses growing 
crimson, and the creamy white of 
her round neck reddening all over, 
like sunrise upon snow. 

“Well, Lizzie, what is it ?—but 
make haste, for I am in a hurry,” 
said Kate. She was a young lady 
who was very good-natured to ser- 
vants, and, as they said, not a bit 
proud. 

“Oh, please, miss! — it’s as I 
can’t a-bear to see you going away.” 

“Is that all? I am sure it is 
very kind of you, Lizzie—every- 
body has been so very kind to me 
at Fanshawe Regis that I can’t 
bear to go away,” said Kate; “but 
I daresay I shall come back again 
—probably very often—so you see 
it is not worth while to cry.” 

“That’s not the reason, miss,” 
said Lizzie; “Ive been ‘thinking 
this long and long if I could better 
myself. Mother’s but poor, miss, 
and all them big lads to think of. 
And you as has so many servants, 
and could do such a deal——It ain’t 
as I'm not happy with missis— 
but service is service, and I feel as 
I ought to better myself——.” 

“Oh, you ungrateful thing!” 
cried Kate; “after Mrs. Mitford 
has been so good to you. I would 
not be so ungrateful for all the 
world. Better yourself indeed! 
I can tell you, you are a great deal 
more likely to injure yourself. Oh, 
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Lizzie, I should not have thought 
it of you! You ought to be so 
happy here.” 

“Tt ain’t as I’m not happy,” 
cried Lizzie, melting into tears. 
“Oh, miss, don’t you go and be 
vexed. It’s all along of what Miss 
Parsons says. She says in the kit- 
chen as how she’s going to be mar- 
ried, and all the dresses you gives 
her, and all the presents, and takes 
her about wherever you go. Oh, 
miss, when Miss Parsons is married, 
won’t you try me? [ll serve you 
night and day—lI will. I don’t mind 
sitting up nights—not till daylight 
—and I'd never ask for holidays, 
nor followers, nor nothing. You'd 
have a faithful servant, though I 
says it as shouldn’t,” said Lizzie, 
with her apron at her eyes; “and 
mother’s prayers, and a _ blessin’ 
from the Lord—oh, miss, if you'd 
try me!” 

“Try you in place of Parsons!” 
cried Kate, in consternation. ‘‘ Why, 
Lizzie, are you mad? Can you 


make dresses, you foolish girl, and 


dress hair, and do all sorts of things, 
like Parsons? You are only Mrs. 
Mitford’s housemaid. Do you mean 
to tell me you can do all that too?” 

“T could try, miss,” said Lizzie, 
somewhat frightened, drying her 
eyes. 

“Try!—to make me a dress!” 
cried Kate, her eyes dancing with 
fun and comic horror. ‘ But, Liz- 
zie, I will try and find a place for 
you as housemaid, if you like.” 

“T don’t care for that, miss,” said 
Lizzie, disconsolately; “what I 
want is to better myself. And I 
know I could, if I were to try. 
When I’ve tried hard at anything, 
ve allays done it. And, please, I 
don’t know what Miss Parsons is, as 
she should be thought that much 
of,—I could do it if I was to try.” 

“Then you had better try, I 
think,” said Kate, with severe polite- 
ness, “and let me know when you 
have succeeded; but in the mean- 
time, I will take my gloves, which 
you are spoiling. I have no more 
time to talk just now.” 
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Poor Lizzie found herself left 
behind, when she had hoped the 
argument was just beginning. Kate 
ran down with her gloves in her 
hand, half annoyed, half amused. 
The girl was so ready to transplant 
herself anywhere—to reach out her 
rash hands to new tools, and to 
take upon her a succession of un- 
known duties, that Kate was quite 
subdued by the thought. “ How 
foolish!” she said to herself. 
‘“* When she has been brought up to 
one thing, why should she want to 
try another? Itis so silly. What 
stupids servants are! If I had been 
brought up a housemaid, I should 
have remained a housemaid. And 
to be willing to leave her good mis- 
tress and her home and all her past 
life—for what?” said Kate, moral- 
ising. Had she but known what 
a very similar strain of reasoning 
was going on in Mrs. Mitford’s mind! 
“Give up his home, and all his as- 
sociations, and his prospects in life, 
and the work God had provided for 
him—for what?” John’s mother 
was musing. The school, and the 
old women in the village, and all 
her parish work, had slid out of her 
thoughts. She had shut herself up 
in her own room, and was brooding 
over it—working the sword in her 
wound, and now and then crying 
out with the pain. And Dr. Mitford 
in his study paused from time to 
time in the midst of his paper, and 
wished with a glum countenance 
that Mr. Crediton’s visit was well 
over, and made up little speeches 
disowning all complicity in the 
business ; and John had gone down 
to the river, to the foot of those 
cliffs close to the river where Kate’s 
horse was carrying her when he 
saved her, and, with his fishing- 
rod idle in his hand, tried also to 
prepare himself for that awful in- 
terview with Kate’s father, and for 
the final argument with his own 
which must follow. He was in the 
first day of his lover’s paradise, and 
had just tasted the sweetness of 
mutual consultation over those in- _ 
terests and prospects which were 
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now hers as well as his. And he 
was very happy- But all the same 
he was wretched, feeling himself 
torn asunder from his life—feeling 
that he had lost all independent 
standing, and had alienated the 
hearts which loved him most in the 
world. All this followed upon the 
privilege of saving Miss Crediton’s 
life, and her month’s residence at 
Fanshawe Regis. Was it Kate’s 
fault? Nobody said so in words, 
not even Mrs. Mitford; and Kate 
went to meet her father with such 
a sense of splendid virtue and disin- 
terestedness as never before had 
swelled her bosom. She was full 
of the energy and_ exhilaration 
which attends the doing of a good 
action. “I have saved him,” she 
said to herself, ‘“‘as he saved me. 
I have prevented him going and 
making a sacrifice of himself. He 
would never have had the courage 
to stand up for himself without 
me.” Moved by this glow of de- 
lightful complacency, she set out 
upon the road to the station; 
and it was not till she heard the 
jingle of the phaeton in the distance 
that a thrill of nervousness ran over 
Kate, and she felt the magnitude 
and importance of what she was 
about to do. 

Mr. Crediton probably was think- 
ing of quite other things—at least, 
he did not recognise her, though 
she stood against the green hedge- 
row in her light summer dress, 
making signs with her parasol. It 
was only when the groom drew up 
that he observed the pretty figure 
by the roadside. ‘What, Kate!” 
he cried, with a flush of pleasure, 
and jumped out of the phaeton to 
greet her. ‘But there is no room 
for another,” he said, looking com- 
ically at the respectable vehicle, 
when he had kissed his child, and 
congratulated her on her improved 
looks—‘ what is to be done?” 

““T wanted to have driven the 
pony to the station,” said Kate, 
‘*but Dr. Mitford would not let me. 
Now you must walk home with 
me, papa—it is nota mile. James, 
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you may drive on and say we are 
coming. Dr. Mitford thought the 
pony would be too much for me,” 
she added, demurely. “He ig 
so funny, and so precise about 
everything.” Then Kate remem- 
bered suddenly that it was. very 
contrary to her interest to depre- 
ciate any of the Mitford family, 
and changed her tone—‘but 0 
nice—you cannot think, papa, how 
kind, how good they have all 
been to me: they have made me 
like their own child.” 

‘“*So much the better, my dear,” 
said Mr. Crediton. “I am very 
grateful to them. I am sure they 
are very good sort of people. But I 
hope, Kate, you are not sorry to be 
going home ?” 

“T am not sorry to see you, 
papa,” cried Kate, clasping his arm 
with both her hands. And then 
she leaned her head towards him 
in her caressing way. ‘“‘ Dear papa! 
I have so much to tell you,” she 
went on, faltering in spite of her- 
self. 

“Tf you have much to tell me, 
you must have used your time 
well,” said Mr. Crediton, smiling 
upon her the smile of fond paternal 
indulgence. ‘And I daresay the 
items are not very important. But 
you have got back your roses and 
your bright eyes, my pet, and that 
is of more consequence than all the 
news in the world.” 

‘“* Papa,” said Kate, moved to a 
certain solemnity, “ you would not 
say so if you knew what I am going 
to say. Do you remember what you 
said to me the morning you left? 
and I thought it was such nonsense; 
—but,” here she gave his arm a ten- 
der little squeeze between her two 
clinging hands, “I suppose it was 
you that knew best.” 

“What did I say to you the 
morning I left?” said Mr. Crediton, 
quite unsuspicious. He was pleased 
she should remember, pleased she 
should think he knew best. But 
he could scarcely realise his saucy 
Kate in this soft adoring creature, 
and he put his own hand caress- 
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ingly upon the two little hands. 
‘Mrs. Mitford must have done you 
a great deal of good,” he added, 
with a soft laugh; ‘‘you did not 
use to be quite so retentive of what 
I said.” 

“Oh, but papa, if you would only 
remember!” said Kate. ‘ Papa,” 
she resumed, faltering, and droop- 
ing her head, “it came true—all 

our warning about—John.” 

Mr. Crediton gave a start, as if 
he had been shot. ‘ About—John. 
What does this mean?” he cried, 
becoming alarmed. ‘‘ What is it? 
I remember most things that con- 
cern you, but I don’t recollect any- 
thing particular I said.” 

“Yes, papa; you warned me about 
—John. But it has not quite come 
true,” she added, lowering her 
voice, and leaning on him, with her 
head against his arm; ‘or rather, it 
has come more than true. Papa, 
don’t be angry. I came out on 
purpose to tell you. They are in a 
dreadful state about it. It is mak- 
ing poor Mrs. Mitford quite ill. 


She thinks you will think they had 
some hand in it, but indeed they 


had not. 
you will not be angry. 
engaged—to John.” 
Mr. Crediton was a very decorous, 
respectable man, not addicted to 
outbursts of passion, but at this 
wonderful aunouncement he swore 
a prodigious oath, and drew his 
arm away from her, giving her un- 
awares a thrust aside which made 
her reel. Kate was so bewildered, 
so frightened, so dismayed by this 
personal touch that she blushed 
crimson the one moment, and the 
next began to cry. She stood gaz- 
ing at him, with the big tears drop- 
ping, and the most piteous look in 
her eyes, “Ob, papa, don’t kill 
me!” she cried, in her consterna- 
tion, sinking into the very hedge, 
in horror of his violence. Mr. Cre- 
diton was so excited that he paid 
no attention to her cry of terror. 
“The d—d scoundrel!” he cried. 
“What! come in like this behind 
my back and rob me—take ad- 


Papa, dear, promise me 
I—I am— 
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vantage of my sense of obligation 
—curse him! Curse them all! 
That’s your pious people!” And 
the man raved and blasphemed for 
five minutes at least, as if he had 
been his own groom, and not a 
respectable gentleman with grey 
hairs on his head, and the cares of 
half the county in his hands. 

All this time Kate was _ too 
frightened to speak, but she was 
not the kind of girl to be over- 
whelmed by such a fit of passion. 
She shrank back farther into the 
hedge, and grew as white as her 
dress, and trembled a good deal, 
and could not have uttered a word. 
But gradually her courage returned 
to her. Her heart began to thump 
less wildly against her breast, but 
rose and swelled instead with a 
force which was half self-will and 
half a generous sense of injustice. 
When Mr. Crediton came to him- 
self—which he did all at once with 
some very big words in his mouth, 
and his hand clenched in the air, 
and his face blazing with fury—he 
stopped short all at once, and cast 
an alarmed look at his daughter. 
Good heavens! he, a respectable 
man, to utter such exclamations, 
and in Kate’s presence! He came 
to himself all in a moment, and 
metaphorically fell prostrate before 
her with confusion and shame. 

“Well,” he said, half fiercely, half 
humbly, “it is not much wonder if 
a man should forget himself. How 
you dare to stand there and face me, 
and put such a thing into words!” 

‘““Papa, I am very much sur- 
prised,” said Kate, her courage ris- 
ing to the occasion. ‘I could not 
have believed it. It is best it 
should be me, and not a stranger, 
for what would any stranger have 
thought? But all the same, I am 
very sorry that it was me. [I shall 
never be able to forget that I saw 
you look like that, and heard you 
say: Ah!” said Kate, shutting 
her eyes. He thought she was 
going to faint, and got very much 
frightened; but nothing could be 
further from Kate’s mind than any 
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intention of fainting. She sat down, 
however, on the grass, and leaned 
her elbows on her knees, and hid 
her face in her hands. And the un- 
happy father, conscious of having so 
horribly committed himself, stood 
silent, and did not know what to say. 

Then, after a moment, she raised 
her head and looked him in the 
face. ‘ Papa,” she said, “‘the peo- 
ple you have been abusing are wait- 
ing over there to welcome you to 
their house. They don’t like your 
coming, because they have a feeling 
what will happen; and they are 
very very vexed with their son for 
falling in love with me; and, poor 
fellow! I think he is vexed with 
himself, though he can’t help it. 
What are you going to do? Are 
you going to swear at Dr. Mitford, 
whose son saved your only child’s 
life, and whose wife saved it over 
again, because they love me now, 
as well? Are you going to drive 
me mad, and make me that I 
don’t care what I do? I am not 
so good as John is,” she said, with 
a half-sob; “if you cross me [ will 
not be humble. I will go wrong, 
and make him go wrong too. You 
cannot change my mind by swearing 
at me, papa. What are you going 
to do?” 

Yes, that was the question. It 
was very easy to storm and swear, 
with nobody present but his daugh- 
ter. But Dr. Mitford was as good 
aman as Mr. Crediton, and as well 
known in the county, though he 
was not so rich. And John had 
saved Kate’s life at the risk of his 
own; and she had been taken in, 
and nursed, and brought back to 
perfect health; and there was no 
single house in the world to which 
Mr. Crediton lay under such a 
weight of obligations. _ Was he to 
turn his back upon the house, and 
ignore all gratitude? Was he to 
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go and insult them, or what was ‘he 
todo? He was very angry, furious 
with Kate and her bold words, yet 
cowed by her in a way most won- 
derful to behold. ‘“ We had better 
walk back to the station; you are 
able enough for that, or at least you 
look so,” he said. 

“That will show how highly you 
esteem my life,” said Kate, “ which 
has been twice saved in that house; 
though even that would be better 
than insulting them to their face,” 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Crediton, 
under his breath ; and he took a few 
rapid turns up and down the road, 
with a perplexity which it would 
be impossible to describe. At last 
he came to a stop opposite Kate, 
who was watching him anxiously, 
without appearing to take any no- 
tice; and she felt that the fit was 
over. He came back to her very 
sternly, speaking with none of its 
usual softness in his voice. 

“Kate,” he said, “you have 
spoken in a very unpardonable, 
very impertinent, way to me, but 
perhaps I have been wrong too. Of 
course I am not going to transgress 
the laws of civility. My opinion is 
not changed, but I hope I can be 
civil to my worst enemy. Get up, 
and let us go to the Rectory ; it is 
the only thing we can do.” 

Kate rose without a word, and 
put her hand upon her father’s arm, 
and the two stalked into Fanshawe 
Regis like two mutes following a 
funeral. They neither looked at 
each other, nor uttered a syllable to 
each other, but walked on, side by 
side, feeling as if mutual hatred, 
and not love, was the bond between 
them. But yet. in her inmost 
heart Kate felt that nothing was 
lost. The communication had been 
made, and the worst was over— 
perhaps even something had been 
gained. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was perhaps well, on the whole, 
for the comfort of all the party, that 


Mr. Crediton had behaved so very 
badly on the first announcement of 
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this news. His self-betrayal put 
him on his guard. It recalled him 
to a sense of needful restraint, and 
that the Mitfords were not, after 
all, people to be treated with con- 
tempt. He was very serious and 
somewhat stiff during the luncheon, 
which was sufficiently trying to all 
the party, but he was not uncivil. 
Of John he took no notice at all af- 
ter the first formal recognition, but 
to Mrs. Mitford and the Doctor he 
was stydiously polite, making them 
little speeches of formal gratitude. 
“I find my child perfectly recov- 
ered, thanks to your kind care,” he 
said. ‘‘I can never sufficiently ex- 
press my deep sense of obligation 
to you.” This speech called up an 
angry flush on John’s cheek, but 
not a word was spoken by any of 
the party to imply that there was 
any stronger bond than that of 
kindness between Kate and the 
people who had been so good to her. 
The two young people were made 
to feel that they were secondary 
altogether. The thoughts of their 


elders might, indeed, be occupied 
about them, but they themselves 
were struck out of the front of the 
action, and relegated to their nat- 


ural place. Mr. Crediton carried 
this so far that, when luncheon was 
over, he turned to Dr. Mitford with 
a request for some conversation 
with him, altogether ignoring the 
existence of Dr. Mitford’s son. But 
John had risen, and had taken up 
his own réle almost in the same 
breath. 

“May I ask you to see me first, 
Mr. Crediton ?” he said. 
some things of which I am most 
anxious to speak to you at once.” 

Mr. Crediton rose too, and made 
John a little formal bow. “I am 
at your service,” he said, “but I 
hope you will not want me long, 
for I have a great deal to say to 
your father,”’ and there was a kind 
of suppressed mockery about his 
lips. Dr. Mitford stood up, looking 
somewhat scared, and listened; no 
doubt feeling himself, in his turn, 
thrust aside. 
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“‘T must not interfere,” he said, 
with a kind of ghastly smile, “and 
I take no responsibility in what my 
son is going to say; but if you will 
both come to my library: f 

“IT should prefer to speak to Mr. 
Crediton alone,” said John. And 
then it. seemed that his father 
shrank like a polite ghost, and 
gave way to the real hero of the 
situation. Mrs. Mitford shrank 
too, joining in her husband’s invol- 
untary gesture; and John marched 
boldly out, leading the way, while 
Mr. Crediton followed, and the 
Doctor went after them, shrugging 
his shoulders with a faint assump- 
tion of indifference. It seemed as if 
some magician had waved a wand, 
and the three gentlemen disappear- 
ed out of the room, leaving Mrs. 
Mitford and Kate looking at each 
other. And there they sat half 
stupefied, with their hearts beating, 
till Jervis came in to clear the table, 
and looked at them as a good ser- 
vant looks, with suspicious watch- 
ful eyes, as if to say, What is it all 
about, and what do you mean by 
it, sitting there after your meal is 
over, and giving yourselves up to 
untimely agitations, disturbing Me? 
Mrs. Mitford obeyed that look as a 
well- brought-up woman always 
does. She said, “Come, Kate! 
what can you and I be thinking 
of?” and led the way into the 
drawing-room. She did this with 
an assumption of liveliness and 
light-heartedness which was over- 
doing her part. ‘We need not 
take the servants into our confi- 
dence, at least,” she said, sitting 
down by her work-table, and tak- 
ing out her knitting as usual. But 
it was a very tremulous business, 
and soon the needles dropped upon 
her knee. Kate, too, attempted to 
resume the piece of worsted work 
she had been doing, and to look as 
if nothing had happened; but her 
attempt was even more futile. 
When they had sat in this way 
silent for some five minutes, the 
girl’s agitation got the better of 
her. She threw the work aside, 
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and ran and threw herself at Mrs. 
Mitford’s feet. ‘‘Oh, mamma, say 
something to me!” she cried; “I 
feel as if I could not breathe. And 
I never had any mother of my own.” 

Then John’s mother lost the com- 
posure for which she had been 
struggling. Her heart was not 
softened to Kate personally at that 
climax of all the trouble which 
Kate had brought upon her, but she 
could not resist such an appeal; and 
she too could scarcely breathe, and 
wanted companionship in her trou- 
ble. It was hard to take into her 
heart the girl who was the océasion 
of it all; but yet Kate was suffer- 
ing too. Mrs. Mitford fell a-crying, 
which was the first natural expres- 
sion of her feelings, and then she 
laid her hand softly on Kate’s head, 
and by degrees allowed herself to 
be taken possession of. They were 
just beginning to talk to each 
other, to open their hearts, and 
enter into all those mutual explan- 
ations which women love, when 
Kate’s quick youthful eyes caught 


sight of two black figures in the 
distance among the trees on the 
other side of the blazing summer 


lawn. She broke off in the middle 
of a sentence, and gave a low cry, 
and clutched at Mrs. Mitford’s gown. 
“They are there!” cried Kate, with 
a gasp of indescribable suspense. 
And Mrs. Mitford, when she saw 
them, began to cry softly again. 

“Oh, what is he saying to my 
boy?” cried the agitated woman, 
wringing her hands. To see the dis- 
cussion going on before their eyes 
gave the last touch of the intolerable 
to their anxiety. As for Kate, she 
gnashed her teeth at the thought 
that she could not interpose, nor 
bear the brunt, but must leave 
John to undergo all her father’s 
reproaches and insults, and _per- 
haps contempt. The thought made 
her wild. She could not cry as 
Mrs. Mitford did, but sat erect on 
the floor where she had placed her- 
self at the other’s feet, her whole 
frame thrilling with the loud beats 
of her heart. 

“Oh, Kate, Iam a bad woman!” 
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cried Mrs. Mitford; ‘I could hate 
you, and I could hate your father, 
for bringing all this trouble on my 
John.” 

“‘T don’t wonder,” cried Kate, in 
her passion; and then she made an 
effort to conquer herself. “ Papa 
cannot eat him,” she added, with 
a little harsh laugh of emotion, 
“T have had the worst of it.. He 
will never say to John what he’said 
to me.” 

‘* What did he say to you?” 

“Oh, nothing!” she cried, recol- 
lecting herself. ‘He is my own 
papa; he has a right to say what he 
likes tome. It is John who is speak- 
ing now—that is a good sign. And 
when he chooses, and takes the 
trouble, John can speak so well; 
he is so clever. I never meant to 
have let him do all this, and give 
everybody so much trouble; but 
when he began to talk like that, 
what was I to do?” 

“Oh, Kate!” cried the mother, 
with her eyes full of tears, ‘‘ we are 
so selfish—we never thought of that! 
How were you to resist him more 
than the rest of us? My dear boy 
—he had always such a winning 
way!” 

“John is speaking still,” said 
Kate. “Mamma, I think things 
must be coming round. There 
papa has put his hand on his arm. 
When he does that he is beginning 
to give in. Oh, if we could only 
hear what they say!” 

“He is so earnest in all he 
does,” said Mrs. Mitford. ‘Kate! 
listen to what I am going to say to 
you. ‘If this ever comes to any- 
thing——” 

“Of course it will come to some- 
thing,” cried Kate. ‘I am not so 
good as John. If papa were to 
stand out, I should just wait till 
I was one-and-twenty ; and then, if 
John pleased—— Now they are 
turning back again. Oh, will they 
never be done? It is just like men, 
walking and talking, walking and 
talking for ever, and us poor women 
waiting here.” 

“But, Kate, listen to me,” said 
Mrs. Mitford, solemnly; “if it ever 
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comes to anything, you must be 
very very careful with my John. 
Look at his dear face, how it shines 
with feeling! He loves you so— 
he would put himself under your 
father’s feet. I feel as if I could 
tell you the very words he is say- 
ing. And you—you have been 
brought up so differently. If you 
were tempted to be careless, and 
forget his ways of thinking, and 
prefer society and the world PR 

“T see how it is,” said Kate, with 
a mournful cadence in her voice— 
she did not turn her head, for her 
eyes were still intently fixed on the 
distant figures out of doors; ‘I see 
how it is—you don’t think I am the 
right girl for John.” 

“T did not say so,” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford, humbly; ‘how can I tell? I 
can’t divine what is In my own 
boy’s heart, and how can I divine 
yours? But I will love you for his 
sake. Oh, Kate! if you are good 
to him 3 

“There! they are going in,” cried 
Kate. ‘Oh, don’t you think that 
must mean victory? I am sure it 
means victory! And you don’t 
look half glad! They are going to 
the library, and Dr. Mitford is there. 
I can see very well you don’t 
think I am the right girl for him, 
though I would do anything to 
please you. You will love me, per- 
haps, for his sake: mamma, I must 
be satisfied with that, if that is all 
you will give me; but once I 
thought you did love me a little 
for my own.” 

“And you: would rather have 
that?” cried the mother, feeling a 
sudden wave of irritation sweep 
over her. So long as John was 
suffering, she wanted him to suc- 
ceed at all hazards; but, when it 
appeared as if he had succeeded, 
her thoughts took another turn. 
“You would like that best—rather 
a little all to yourself than a great 
deal for John?” 

“Yes,” said Kate, stoutly, and 
she rose from her knees and disen- 
gaged herself from Mrs. Mitford’s 
arm, which had a very languid hold 
of her. Poor Kate's high spirit 
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still made shift to assert itself, 
though so much had been done to 
break it. And now that there was 
no longer anything to watch, she 
turned her back upon the window, 
and upon her lover’s mother, who 
all at once had ceased to be her 
friend. ‘ You think it hard upon 
you,” she said, with a certain indig- 
nation, “and sometimes I think it 
is hard, having your son turned out 
of the way you had chosen for him, 
all for the sake of a poor girl you 
don’t care for; but you might see 
it is hard on me as well. You 
look at me as if I had done him 
harm, and my own papa nearly casts 
me off for him; and even when you 
are kind, the best you can say is, that 
you will try to love me a little for 
John’s sake. A little while ago 
you were all so good tome. Have 
I become your enemy because John 
loves me?” said Kate, with natural 
vehemence; and then she turned 
away, and sat down on a stool near 
the open window, and cried. No 
doubt it was partly excitement, but 
partly, too, it was the isolation in 
which she felt herself at a moment 
when she wanted sympathy. John’s 
love was not all to her, perhaps, 
that her love was to him; and the 
petted, spoiled child, whom nobody 
all her life had been able to make 
enough of, was sorely wounded to 
feel herself thus repulsed on all 
hands—not welcomed into the new 
family of which she was to be a 
member, and yet punished by her 
own father for her inclination to 
enter it. Nobody seemed to stand 
by her—except John; and John, 
she would have admitted, was now 
the chief person to be thought of, 
But already his love had become to 
her a matter of course. At that 
moment, when he and her father 
were discussing her fate, and his 
mother was so coldly kind to her, 
she felt so londly, so miserable, so 
set on edge, that the whole world 
grew dark. She sat down and hid 
her face and cried, with a sense of 
forlorn relief like a child’s, It was 
in reality the kind of breakdown 
by which such a restless, impatient 
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spirit touches mother earth, and 
acquires new courage; but it looked 
like the depths of despair to the 
spectator who looked on with won- 
dering eyes. Mrs. Mitford, however, 
was fitted with armour of proof 
against all assaults of sympathy. 
She sat and looked at the sobbing 
girl with a kind of wondering curi- 
osity which she herself could not 
understand. She had been dis- 
posed to be very proud of Kate a 
little while ago. She had been 
charmed by her beauty and bright- 
ness, and her grace, and her wealth. 
There was nothing which she would 
not have done for her young pa- 
tient. Now Kate repelled instead 
of attracting John’s mother. Was 
it really—was it only — because 
Kate was John’s choice out of the 
world? And she had a strange re- 


luctance to offer her those signs of 
affection which, when they cease to 
be real, and become mere matters 
of habit, are always so irksome. 
When she was fond of Kate, be- 
fore the girl had proved herself 


such a revolutionary, and convulsed 
the quiet life at Fanshawe Regis, 
Mrs. Mitford had got into a tender 
way of kissing her young visitor, 
as is the habit of women. And had 
she gone to her now to comfort her, 
she must have kissed her. And she 
could not do it. She shrank from 
treating with any appearance of 
love the girl who had stolen away 
her boy’s heart, and overturned 
their-whole system of existence. 
She would have done it after a 
while, when she had reasoned her- 
self into it; but by the time she 
had made up her mind, Kate’s 
passion had sobbed itself out, and 
she was beginning to dry her eyes, 
to regain her colour and her nat- 
ural fire, and to be herself again. 
The moment was past, and not to 
be recalled. And Kate’s wilful 
little heart, which # kiss and a soft 
word would have caught and se- 
cured, recoiled, and commanded it- 
self, and did without the maternal 
sympathy for which it had been 
craving above anything in the 
world. 
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Neither of the two ladies could 
have told how the afternoon passed, 
Every sound that went through the 
house seemed to them significant, 
Sometimes a door would open or 
shut, and paralyse them for the mo 
ment. Sometimes a sound as of'g 
single step would be heard in one of 
the passages, and then Mrs. Mitford 
and Kate would rise up and flush 
crimson, and listen as if they had not 
been listening all the time. “Now 
they are coming!” one or the other 
would say, with a gasp, for the 
waiting affected their very breath- 
ing. Except on these occasions, they 
scarcely exchanged two words in 
half an hour. From time to time 
Kate looked at her watch, and made 
a remark under her breath about 
the hour. “It is too late for the 
four o’clock train,” she said; and 
then it was too late for the mail 
at half-past five; and all this time 
not a word came out of the still- 
ness to relieve their anxiety. The 
bees buzzed about the garden, and 
the sun shone and shone as if 
he never could weary of shining, 
and blazed across the monotonous 
lawn and vacant paths, which no 
step or shadow disturbed. Oh the 
burden of the silence that lay upon 
that whole smiling world outside, 
where not even a leaf would move, 
so eager was nature to have the 
first word of the secret! When Mrs. 
Mitford’s needles clicked in her 
tremulousness, Kate glanced up 
with eyes of feverish reproach; 
and when Kate’s scissors fell, the 
room echoed with the sound, and 
Mrs. Mitford felt itan injury. Thus 
the long, weary, languid afternoon 
passed on. When Jervis began to 
stir with his preparations for din- 
ner, and to move about his pantry, 
with clink and clang of glass and 
silver, laying the table, the sounds 
were to them like the return of a 
jury into their box to the anxious 
wretches waiting for their verdict. 
Dinner was coming, that augustest 
of modern ceremonies, and the 
ladies felt instinctively that things 
must come to a crisis now. And 
accordingly, it was just after Jervis 
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had carried his echoing tray out of 
the pantry, to the sideboard when 
the door of the study at last opened, 
and steps were heard coming along 
the passage—Dr. Mitford’s steps, 
creaking as they came, and another 
footstep, which Kate knew to be 
her father’s. Not John! The 
ladies sat bolt upright, and grew red 
and grew pale, and felt the blood 
tingle to their finger-points. And 
then they looked at each other, 
and. asked, silently, ‘Where. is 
John ?” 

This time it was no longer the 
jurymen. It was the judge him- 
self, coming solemn with his ver- 
dic. The gentlemen came into 
the room one behind the other, 
Mr. Crediton looking worn and 
tired, and even Dr. Mitford’s white 
tie grown limp with suspense and 
emotion. But it was he who was 


the first to speak. 

“T am sorry to have left you so 
long by yourselves, ladies,” he said, 
with a little air of attempted jaun- 
tiness, which sat very strangely on 


him, ‘and to have kept Mr. Crediton 
away from you; but we had a great 
deal to talk over, and business, you 
know, must beattendedto. My dear, 
it was business of a very momentous 
kind. And now, Miss Kate,” said 
the Rector, turning upon her, and 
holding out both his hands—he 
smiled, but his smile was very 
limp, like his tie, and even his 
hands, though not. expressive gen- 
erally, trembled a little—‘now, 
Miss Kate, for the first time I feel 
at liberty to speak to you. You 
must have thought me very hard 
and cold the other night; but now 
I have your father’s permission to 
bid you welcome to my family,” 
Dr. Mitford went on, smiling a 
ghastly smile; and he stooped over 
her and kissed her forehead, and 
held her hands, waving them up 
and down as if he did not know 
what to do with them. “I don’t 
know why my son has not come to 
be the first to tell you. Everything 
ls settled at last.” 

“Where is John ?” cried Mrs. Mit- 
ford, with her soft cheeks blazing. 
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And her husband dropped Kate’s 
hands as if they had burned him, 
and they all paused and looked at 
each other with an embarrassment 
and restraint which nobody could 
disguise. 

“To do him justice, I don’t 
think he felt himself equal to a 
grand tableau of family union and 
rapture,” said Mr. Crediton. ‘ Mrs. 
Mitford, I don’t pretend to be over- 
joyed. I don’t see why we should 
make any pretences about it. They 
have done a very foolish thing, 
and probably they will repent of 
itn?” 

But this was more than John’s 
mother could bear. ‘One of them, 
Iam sure, will never have any rea- 
son to repent of it,” she said, with 
irrepressible heat, not thinking of 
the double meaning that her words 
might bear. 

“*T hope it may be so,” Mr. Credi- 
ton said, and shook his head. And 
there was again a silence, and Kate 
sat with all her veins swelling as 
if they would burst, and her heart 
beating in her very throat, and no- 
body taking any further notice of 
her. What was it to any of them 
in comparison with what it was to 
her? and yet nobody even looked 
at her. It seemed so utterly in- 
credible, that for the moment she 
was stunned and dumb, and capable 
of nothing but amazement. 

“No,” said her father again, after 
a pause; “I don’t pretend to be 
overjoyed. We have had a great 
deal of talk, and the talk has not 
been agreeable. And, Mrs. Mitford, 
if I am to judge by your looks, I 
should say you were no more happy 
at the thought of losing your son 
than I am at that of losing my 
daughter—in so foolish a way.” 

“Let us hope it may turn out 
better than we think,” said Dr. 
Mitford; and then came the in- 
evitable pause, which made every 
sentence sound so harsh and clear. 

“There is certainly room for the 
hope,” said Mr. Crediton; “fortu- 
nately it must be a long time before 
anything comes of it. Your son 
seems to have quite relinquished 
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the thought of going into the 
Church.” 

“Have you settled that too ?—is 
it all decided? Oh, Dr. Mitford, 
you have been hasty with him!” 
cried John’s mother. “I told you 
if you would but take time enough, 
and go into things with him, and 
explain——” 

“IT don’t think explaining would 
have done much good,” said Mr. 
Crediton. “It rarely does, when a 
young fellow has got such an idea 
into his head. The only thing is, 
that when a boy changes once he 
may change twice—when he is old- 
er, and this fever-fit, perhaps, may 
be over Fe 

“Oh, can you sit and hear this 
cried Kate, springing to her feet. 
“Oh, papa, how can you be so 
wicked and so rude? Do you think 
John is like that—to take a fancy 
and give it over? And you are his 
mother, and know him best, and 
you leave him to be defended by 
me!” 

“Kate, my dear!” cried Mrs. 
Mitford, hastening to her, “you 
make me hate myself. You un- 
derstand my boy——you stand up for 
him when his own flesh and blood 
is silent. And I love you with all 
my heart! And I will never, never 
grudge him to you again!” 

And the two women rushed 
into each other’s arms, and clung 
together in a passion of tears and 
mutual consolation; while the men, 
for their part, looked grimly on, 
vanquished, yet finding a certain 
satisfaction in their sense of supe- 
riority to any such folly. Mr. Cre- 
diton sat down, with the hard 
unsympathetic self-possession of a 
man who has still a blow to deliv- 
er; and poor Dr. Mitford walked up 
and down the room, aware of what 
was yet tocome. But in the mean 
time the victims over whom the 
stroke was lowering had delivered 
themselves all at once from their 
special misery. The ice had broken 
between them. John, who had di- 
vided them, became all at once 
their bond of union. ‘‘ Mamma, 
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if you will stand by me I can do 
anything,” Kate whispered, with 
her*lips upon Mrs. Mitford’s cheek, 
“My own child!” John’s mother 
whispered in reply; and thus the 
treaty was made which was to set 
all other diplomacies at nought. 

“T think it isa great pity,” said 
Mr. Crediton again, “but of cours 
in the turn that circumstances haye 
taken, I must help him as best I can, 
It is not very much I can do, for 
you are aware when a young man 
changes his profession all in a min- 
ute, it is a difficult thing to provide 
for him. And he did not seem to 
have any clear idea what to do with 
himself. Probably you will feel itis 
not equal to your son’s pretensions, 
Mrs. Mitford—I have offered him 
a clerkship in my bank.” 

“A clerkship in a bank!” cried 
Mrs. Mitford, petrified. She with- 
drew a little from Kate in her con- 
sternation, and sat down and gazed 
trying to take in and understand 
this extraordinary piece of news. 

‘Papa, you cannot mean it,” cried 
Kate, vehemently. “Oh, are you 
papa, or somebody come to mock 
us? A clerkship in the bank—for 
Dr. Mitford’s son—for—John !” 

“John is no doubt possessed of 
many attractions,” said Mr. Credi- 
ton, in his hardest tones, “ but I am 
only an ordinary mortal, and I can- 
not make him Prime Minister. 
When a man throws himself out of 
his proper occupation, he must take 
what he can get. And he has ac- 
cepted my offer, Kate. He is not 
so high-flown as you are; and I can 
assure you a man may do worse 
than be a clerk in a bank.” 

“Tt is a most honourable intro- 
duction to commerce,” said Dr, 
Mitford, coming forward very 
limp and conciliatory; ‘and com- 
merce, as I have often said, is the 
great power of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. My dear, it is not what we 
expected—of course it is very dif- 
ferent from what we expected; but 
if J put up with it—— It cannot 
be such a disappointment to you as 
it is to me.” 
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Mrs. Mitford turned away with an 
impatient cry. Her very sense of 
decorum failed her. Though she 
had kept up the tradition of her 
husband’s superiority so long that 
she actually believed in it, yet on 
this point he was not superior. 
She was driven even out of polite- 
ness, the last stronghold of a well- 
bred woman. She could not be 
civil to the man who had thus out- 
raged her pride and all her hopes. 
She sat and moaned and rocked 
herself, saying, “My boy! my 
boy!” in a voice of despair. 

“He is saying it only to try us,” 
cried Kate. “He is not cruel. 
Papa, you have always been so 
good to me! Oh, he does not 
mean it. It is only—some fright- 
ful—joke or other. Papa, that is 
not what you mean?” 

“T mean what I say,” said Mr. 
Crediton, abruptly; ‘‘and when I 
say so, I think I may congratulate 
both Mrs. Mitford and myself that, 
whatever foolish thing our children 
may make up their minds to do, 
they cannot do it very soon. That 
is enough of this nonsense for the 
present, Kate. Dr. Mitford is so 
kind as to ask us to stop for din- 
ner. We must wait now for the 
nine o’clock train.” 

And just then Jervis, curious but 
unenlightened, rang the first bell. 
And what are all the passions 
and all the struggles of the heart 
compared to Dinner, invincible 
potentate? Mrs. Mitford and Kate 
gathered themselves together meek- 
ly at the sound of that summons. 

gainst it they did not dare to re- 
monstrate. They gave each other 
a silent kiss as they parted at the 
door of Kate’s room, but they could 
not resist nor trifle with such a stern 
necessity. ‘‘ Where was John ?” they 
asked themselves, as each stood be- 
fore her glass, trying as best she 
could to clear away the trace of tears, 
and to hide from their own eyes and 
from the sharp eyes of the servants 
all signs of the crisis they had been 
going through. Kate had to retain 
her morning dress, as she had still 
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a journey before her; but she was 
elaborate about her hair, by way of 
demonstrating her self-possession. 
“Papa has put off till the nine 
o’clock train; and it is so tiresome 
of him, making one go down to 
dinner like a fright,” she said to 
Parsons, trying to throw dust in 
the eyes of that astute young wo- 
man. Asif Parsons did not know! 

As for John, he had been wan- 
dering about stupefied ever since 
that amazing conclusion had been 
come to, in such a state of confusion 
that he could not realise what had 
happened. Kate was to be his. 
That was the great matter which 
had been decided upon. But not- 
withstanding his passionate love 
for Kate, this was not what bulked 
largest in his mind. The world 
somehow had turned a somersault 
with him, and he could not make 
out whether he had lighted on 
solid earth again, or was still whirl- 
ing in the dizzy air. His past 
life had all shrivelled away from 
him as if it had never been. And 
he was a clerk in Mr. Crediton’s 
bank! To this all his dreams, 
all his ambitions, all his superla- 
tive youthful fancies about the 
only work worth doing, had come! 
Everything that had been said and 
done beside seemed to have dis- 
appeared from him, and only the 
dull fact was left, and the dull 
amaze which it brought. His sensa- 
tions were those of a man who has 
rolled over some tremendous preci- 
pice ; or who wakes out of a swoon 
to find himself lying on some battle- 
field. He was very sore and bat- 
tered and beaten, tingling all over 
with bruises; and the relative 
position of the world, and every- 
thing in it, to himself was changed. 
It might be the same sky and the 
same soii to others, but to him 
everything was different. Kate was 
to be his; but that was in the 
future. And for the present he 
was to begin life, not in any noble 
way for the service of others, 
but as a clerk in Mr. Crediton’s 
bank. 

Q 
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DEMOCRACY BEYOND THE SEAS. 


Sm Cuartes Drixe’s work is 
both an original and a striking one. 
Treating of a wide subject, it is not 
diffuse. Passing over many lands, 
it leaves a clear and distinctive im- 
pression of each on the reader. As 
a photograph of the ideas and hopes 
fermenting in the minds of our race 
in its transatlantic homes it is 
very valuable. As a vivid sketch, 
in brief words, of the characteristic 
scenery of the various British in- 
habited or ruled countries it is ex- 
cellent. Yet to us it is a book 
which leaves an impression of pro- 
found melancholy. To Sir C. Dilke 
himself, and to the majority of his 
readers, we believe the reverse will 
he the case. To them it will seem 
a brilliant and interesting picture 
of the Saxon race, full of a joyous 
confidence in its great and bound- 
less destiny. Could we believe Sir 
C. Dilke to be a true prophet, we 
should almost despair of the future 
of the world. Sir C. Dilke is a 
Radical of the most advanced 
school. His one great hope for the 
future is a world of democratic 
equality—his one idea of its dan- 
ger the dread of a gentleman. He 
would have every man blacken his 
own shoes and till his own ground, 
or work in his own mill with his 
own hands. His two great bug- 
bears are the accumulation of wealth 
in great towns, which leads to mas- 
ters employing workmen; and pas- 
toral lands. in the country, which 
necessitate large landed proprietors 
end a dependent troop of shepherds. 
Could these two birds of evil omen 
be only conjured away, then the 
landscape to him would be bright 


and fair—filled with our strong, 
sturdy race, pushing its way every. 
where, governed everywhere by uni- 
versal suffrage, voting everywhere 
by ballot, manufacturing by co- 
operative associations of artisan 
tilling the earth by the hands of 
peasant - proprietors. No upper 
classes to influence by their wealth 
or direct by their knowledge; no 
accumulated capital to corrupt b 
its temptations. One dead level 
of man with his fellow-men. That 
true end of all democracy — each 
man earning his bread, in the lite. 
ral sense, with the sweat of his 
brow. To Sir C. Dilke this seems 
the acme of civilisation and pro 
gress. To us it seems a simple re 
lapse into barbarism. 

Equality is the dream of demo- 
cracy—inequality is the law of pro- 
gress. It is the hope of rising 
above one’s fellow-men which is 
the great spur to exertion. It is 
the leisure and means acquired b 
the accumulation of wealth whic 
alone makes an advance in civilisa- 
tion possible. When each man ac- 
quires his daily bread by his manual 
toil, then all culture is impossible, 
and all progress suspended.* 

There is one great charm about 
this book—it is eminently a sugges- 
tive one. It is impossible to. read 
twenty pages of it without feeling 
inclined to lay it down and think 
over what you have read; and this 
is not what can be said of many 
works nowadays. 

Its great fault is its blind and 
entire adoration of democracy pure 
and simple. It is quite curious to 
mark the extent to which Sir 0. 
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* There-are strong and ultra-Liberals who clearly see this. 


“There is no 


form of art or science which is not needed in the public service of such a coun- 
try as this. Now wealth and station are invaluable helps towards the attain- 
ment of excellence in any of these pursuits. They give a man leisure and it 
dependence. They enable him to pursue his calling as a profession, and not as 
a mere trade.” —‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ of 22d of October, 1869. 
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Dilke carries this, and the entire 
good faith in which he relies on it. 
No religious devotee ever believed 
more devoutly in the truth of his 
dogma. It goes such a length as 
entirely to vitiate the conclusions 
of a naturally clear and _ logical 
mind. It is the one god of his idola- 
try. Everything is good which leads 
necessarily to pure democracy ; 
everything is evil which checks pro- 
gress towards it. This is the un- 
failing standard by which Sir C. 
Dilke judges everything. It never 
even crosses his mind to imagine 
that that can be evil which con- 
duces to democracy, or good which 
obstructs progress to it. To him 
such an idea would be simply her- 
esy. There is something interest- 
ing and lamb-like in this blind de- 
votion to a political creed. Apart 
from this vitiating article of faith, 
his powers of reasoning are vigor- 
ous. We have little doubt the 
time will come when a more ex- 
tended experience of the world will 
make him look back with a sad 
smile on the simple fervour of his 
early faith. 

One of the most, valuable and 
interesting parts of his work is the 
clear picture which he gives of the 
ideas and beliefs which are now 
fermenting and becoming consoli- 
dated in the minds of our descend- 
ants ‘‘over the water.” In refe- 
rence to them we are an old and 
comparatively stationary State. The 
youthful vigour of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the germ of what its great 
future on the world’s page is to be, 
must be sought for beyond the 
Atlantic. Hence the great interest 
and value of the thoughts which 
are now taking root in the minds 
of men there. 

On one subject a clear and defi- 
nite opinion has been formed by 
our transatlantic descendants, and 
that is on the question of Free- 
Trade. This is evidently rather 
puzzling to Sir C. Dilke; for just 
as decidedly as the democracy of 
our old and rich State has declared 
in favour of Free-Trade, has the de- 
mocracy of the young and poor but 
rising States in the West declared 
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in favour of Protection. The point 
is full of interest, and is worthy of 
very attentive consideration ; for 
the mercantile and commercial wel- 
fare of our country and its transat- 
lantic descendants is wrapped up 
in its decision. It is very mark- 
worthy that the conclusion at which 
the United States and Australia 
have arrived is very far indeed from 
being formed in ignorance of the 
principles on which Free-Trade is 
held to be established in this coun- 
try. Quite the reverse: the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and 
Mill are quite as well known and 
appreciated by them as by us. In 
the abstract they fully admit that 
for the pure and simple creation of” 
wealth, as apart from all other con- 
siderations, they are perfectly just. 
What they do hold is, that there 
are other things in national pro- 
gress to be considered besides the 
accumulation of capital ; and that 
the mere pursuit of money is of 
less consequencé than the just and 
healthy. development of all the 
great interests which, taken to- 
gether in the aggregate, form a 
prosperous nation. 


“Those,” says Sir C. Dilke, “ who 
speak of the selfishness of the Protec- 
tionists as a whole, can never have 
taken the trouble to examine into the 
arguments by which protection is sup- 
ported in Australia and America. In 
these countries Protection is no mere 
national delusion ; it is a system delib- 
erately adopted with open eyes as one 
conducive to the country’s welfare, in 
spite of objections known to all, in spite- 
of pocket losses that come home to all.” 
—IL. 63. 

“One of the greatest thinkers of. 
America defended Protection to me on 
the following grounds :—That without 
Protection America could at present 
have but few and limited manufactures. 
That a nation cannot be properly said 
to exist as such unless she has manu- 
factures of many kinds ; for men are- 
born, some with a turn to agriculture, 
some with a turn to mechanics; and 
if you force the mechanic by nature to. 
become a farmer, he will make a. bad 
farmer, and the nation will lose the ad- 
vantage of all his power and invention. 
That the whole of the possible employ~ 
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ments of the human race are in a mea- 
sure necessary employments—neces- 
sary to the making up ofa nation. That 
every concession to Free-Trade cuts out 
of all chance of action some of the facul- 
ties of the American national mind, 
and, in so doing, weakens and debases 
it. That each and every class of work- 
ers is of such importance to the country 
that we must make any sacrifice neces- 
sary to maintain them in full work.” 
—II. 64, 65, 

“The chief thing to be borne in mind 
in discussing Protection with an Aus- 
tralian or an American is, that be never 
thinks of denying that under Protection 
he pays a higher price for his goods 
than he would if he bought them from 
us,and that he admits at once that he 
temporarily pays a tax of 15 or 20 per 
cent. upon everything he buys in order 
to help to set his country on the road 
to national unity and ultimate wealth. 
Admitting that all you say about Pro- 
tection may be true, he says that he 
had sooner see America supporting a 
hundred millions independent of the 
remainder of the world, than two hun- 
dred millions dependent for clothes 
upon the British. It is a common doc- 
trine amongst the colonies of England 
that a nation cannot be called indepen- 
dent if it has to cry out to another for 
supplies of necessaries ; that true na- 
tional existence is first attained when 
the country becomes capable of supply- 
ing to its own citizens those goods with- 
out which they cannot exist in the state 
of comfort which they have already 
reached. Political is apt to follow upon 
commercial dependency, they say.”— 
II. 66, 68. 


There is much in these remarks 
deserving of careful consideration, 
and that equally whether we agree 
or whether we disagree with them. 
Free-Trade just now is on its trial ; 
cand, whilst rejected utterly by the 
United States and Australia, is vig- 
-orously assailed in France, and is 
even rudely challenged by the 
working classes in this country— 
its own very native seat and home. 

There is another point on which 
opinion in the United States runs 
directly counter to opinion in this 
country, and that is on the com- 
petitive examination system. 


“The clearest-sighted men of the 
older colleges of America,” says Sir C. 
Dilke, “ are trying to assimilate their 
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teaching system to that of Michigan— 
at least in the one point of the absence 
of competition. They assert that toil 
a under the excitement of g 
erce struggle between man and man 
is unhealthy work, different in nature 
and in results from the loving labour of 
men whose hearts are really in what 
they do—toil, in short, not very easily 
a inamncoaa from slave labour,”— 
. 86. 

“ The system of elective studies pur- 
sued at Michigan is one to which we 
are year by year tending in the English 
universities. As sciences multiply and 
deepen, it becomes more and more im- 
possible that a ‘ general course ’ scheme 
can produce men fit to take their places 
in the world. Cambridge has attempted 
to set up both systems, and, giving her 
students the choice, bids them pursue 
one branch of study with a view to hon- 
ours, or take a less valued degree re- 
quiring some slight proficiency in 
many things. Michigan denies that 
the stimulus of honour examinations 
should be connected with the elective 
system. With her, men first graduate 
in science, or in an arts degree, which 
bears a close resemblance to the Eng- 
lish ‘poll,’ andthen pursue their elect- 
ed study which leads to no university 
distinction, and which is free from the 
struggle for place and honours. The 
Michigan professors say that a far 
higher average of real knowledge is 
obtained under this system of inde- 
pendent work thanis dreamt of in col- 
leges where competition rules. ‘A 
higher average,’is all they say, and 
they frankly acknowledge that thereis 
here and there a student to be found to 
whom competition would do good. As 
a rule, they tell us, this is not the case. 
Unlimited battle between man and. 
man for place is sufficiently the bane of 
the world not to be made the curse of 
schools. Competition breeds every evil 
which it is the aim of education, the 
duty of a university, to suppress—pale 
faces caused by excessive toil, feverish 
excitement that prevents true work, @ 
hatred of the subject on which the toil 
is spent, jealousy of best friends, sys 
tematic depreciation of man’s talents, 
ejection of all reading that will not 
pay, extreme and unhealthy cultiva- 
tion of the memory, general de, 
tion of labour—all these evils, and 
many more, are charged upon the sys- 
tem.”—I. 89, 90 


Any one who has thought upon 
the subject, and watched the effect 
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of the opposite system at our uni- 
yersities and competitive examina- 
tions for public appointments, will 
readily admit that there is much 
truth in these remarks. At the 
same time, it must not be forgotten 
that competition gives a wonderful 
spur to idleness, and that allowance 
must be made in a republic for the 
democratic jealousy of all honours 
and distinctions. 

Of one thing we are quite certain, 
and that is, that competitive exami- 
nations are, in the majority of cases, 
the worst system that could be de- 
vised for the selection of candidates 
for the public service. We go so 
far as to say that we believe a sys- 
tem of choosing candidates by lot, 
if accompanied with a good pass 
examination, would produce, on the 
whole, better men for the work. 
Competitive examination not only 
does not procure the sort of men 
you want, but positively excludes 
them. For the majority of the 
work in public offices you want 
a quiet, contented, unambitious, 
hard-working man, resigned to 
spend all his days labouring at an 
uninteresting vocation on a small 
salary, with no hope of rising ex- 
cept by a slow and regular system 
of promotion. And such were the 
class of men who formerly received 
such appointments. Under the 
competitive examination’ system 
you are provided for such a place 
with a young, clever, ambitious 
man, who has passed well, is eager 
to get on, is proud of his acquire- 
ments, who loathes the drudgery 
to which he is set, who is heart- 
broken at the hopeless prospect that 
lies before him. He necessarily 
becomes a discontented, querulous 
servant, hating his work, executing 
it simply as a task to be got over 
as soon, and with as little trouble, 
as possible. You stimulate a youth 
to the highest pitch of nervous and 
intellectual excitement in a contest 
for life and death with his fellow- 
men, and then set him for the re- 
mainder of his days to count bags 
of coffee in a custom-house, or copy 
dreary pages of manuscript in an 


office. And then you wonder that 
he does not take to his work. 

We once asked an old Civil ser- 
vant of the Company’s service what 
change he thought competitive ‘exa- 
mination had made in the young 
men who came to India. After 
reflecting for a moment he said,— 


“The greatest difference that I see 
is that those we get now can not ride. 
You,” he added, “may think this a 
trifling matter, but in reality it goes 
far to the root of the thing. In India 
each district depends almost entirely 
for its prosperity upon the character of 
the Civil servant in charge. To do it 
— he should be a man of bound- 

ess energy and of the most active ha- 
bits; willing to turn his hand to any- 
thing ; able to ride fifty miles a da 
under a burning sun ; to make a fn | 
to build a bridge, to disperse a mob, 
or, if need be, to hang a man—in short, 
to be everywhere in his own district, 
to see everything done himself, to un- 
derstand everything for himself, to 
trust nothing to others, to keep the 
reins always in his own hand. Under 
the old system we generally got well- 
educated men, gentlemen by birth and 
training, who could manage the natives 
well, and who had a love of field-sports 
which kept up the activity of Europe 
beneath even an Asiaticsky. Now we 
get highly-educated men—men who 
would do honour to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge—who hate exertion that is not 
of an intellectual kind, who shirk ex- 
posure to the sun, and desire to be left 
all day in peace reading their books. 
We obtain the qualities we do not 
want, and miss those which we do.” 

What is really required in every 
department is not an examination to 
test merit, but one to exclude ignor- 
ance. Any mode of appointment 
under such a system would give 
a better chance of getting suitable 
men than we now have under the 
competitive one. Each department 
knows best what it really. requires 
in its own employés. It should be 
left to it to lay down the nature 
and amount of the examination 
which every candidate should be 
required to pass before taking up 
his appointment ; and, to, secure in- 
dependence, the examination should 
be conducted by the Civil Service 
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Commissioners. Under such a sys- 
tem we would have an ordinary 
chance of getting what we wanted— 
not, as now, an ingeniously-devised 
system for invariably putting the 
right man into the wrong place. 

Sir C. Dilke’s view of the South- 
ern States, though, of course, en- 
tirely Federal, is very interesting. 
On landing at Norfolk pier, on the 
James River, he remarks :— 


“ These Southerners were all alike— 
all were upright, tall, and-heavily mus- 
tached ; all had long black hair and 
glittering eyes, and I looked instinc- 
tively for the baldric and rapier.”— 
I. 5. “The Southern planters were 
gentlemen possessed of many aristocra- 
tic virtues, along with every aristocra- 
tic vice ; but to each planter there were 
nine ‘ mean whites.’—I. 8. The ‘mean 
whites,’ or ‘ poor trash,’ are the whites 
who are not planters—members of the 
slave-holding race who never held a 
slave—white men looked down upon 
by the negroes.”—I. 7. 


Of the negroes he remarks :— 


“The negroes upon the Virginian 
farms are not maligned by those who 
represent them as delighting in the con- 
trast of crimson and yellow, or emerald 
and sky-blue. I have seen them, on a 
Sunday afternoon, dressed in scarlet 
waistcoats and gold-laced cravats, re- 
turning hurriedly from ‘meetin’ to 
dance break-downs, and grin from ear 
to ear for hours at a time.”—I. 19. 


It is evident that this negro 
question is a puzzling one to Sir 
C. Dilke. He is very anxious to 
believe that the negro will work, 
but yet ye cannot venture to assert 
that he thinks he will do so; and 
certainly the examples of Africa it- 
self, Hayti, and Jamaica, are not in 
favour of this conclusion. He has 
one example, however, and he 
makes the most of it. Barbadoes 
is prospering; and he demands, if 
Barbadoes, why not other negro- 
populated States? We can answer 
him in a word. The negro works 
in Barbadoes simply because if he 
does not work he will starve. Bar- 
badoes is a small island, with a 
dense population and no waste 
land. The planters hold the whole 
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of the estates. If a negro will not 
work he is turned off the estate 
he is on, and no other planter will 
receive him. Work for him is a 
necessity—the alternative is emi- 
gration or starvation. In similar 
circumstances the African will al- 
ways work. But see him in the 
neighbouring islands, where all the 
circumstances are the same, except 
the vital one of the occupation of 
the soil. There he goes into the 
bush, builds a hut, clears a plot of 
ground, which supplies all his wants 
for a fortnight’s work a-year, and 
laughs at the planters. If he wishes 
money for any extras he will work 
for a few days at high wages on 
their estates, but anything like 
regular, sustained, hard labour, such 
as is required for sugar-cultivation, 
cannot be depended on. Nor can 
you blame him. He has few arti- 
ficial wants. These he can satisfy 
without continuous labour. Why 
then should he toil ? 

Sir C. Dilke has great powers of 
description, and the South is now 
the classic ground of America. It 
has_ historical associations. On 
visiting Petersburg, he says :— 


“ The spot where we first struck the 
rebel lines was that known as the 
Crater—the funnel-shaped cavity form- 
edwhere Grant sprang his famous mine, 
1500 men are buried in the hollow 
itself, and the bones of those smoth- 
ered by the falling earth are working 
through the soil. 5000 negro troops 
were killed in this attack, and are bur- 
ied round the hollow where they died, 
fighting as gallantly as they fought 
everywhere throughout the war. It is 
a singular testimony to the continuous- 
ness of the fire, that the still remaining 
subterranean passages show that in 
countermining the rebels came once 
within three feet of the mine, yet failed 
to hear the working parties.”—I. 14, 15. 


He visited the cemetery of Rich- 
mond :— 


“From Monroe’s tomb the evening 
view is singularly soft and calm ; the 
quieter and calmer for the drone in 
which are mingled the trills of the 
mocking bird, the hoarse croak of the 
bull-frog, the hum of myriad fire-flies, 
that glowlikesummer lightning among 
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the trees, the distant roar of the river, 
of which the rich red water can still be 
seen, beaten by the rocks into a rosy 
foam. With the moment’s chillness of 
the sunset breeze, the golden glory of 
the heavens fades into grey, and there 
comes quickly over them the solemn 
blueness of the southern night. 
Thoughts are springing up of the many 
thousand unnamed graves where the 
rebel soldiers lie unknown, when the 
Federal drums in Richmond begin 
sharply beating the rappel.” —I.17, 18. 


There are various expressions 
scattered through Sir C. Dilke’s work 
which show that he considers the 
regiments of the Federals, with the 
“best blood of New England” in 
their ranks, as having been, man for 
man, far more than a match for those 
recruited from the ‘ mean whites” 
of the Confederacy. This is a very 
singular remark to come from one 
who must have known that from 
first to last the North enormously 
outnumbered the South, that the 
Federal armies on the eastern sea- 
board were mainly composed of 
Irishmen and Germans, and that 
in every single action of the war 
where there was even an approach 
to equality of numbers the Con- 
federates beat the Federals. If any 
one thing was decisively proved by 
the result, it was this, that the 
fighting power of the former exceed- 
ed that of the latter greatly, and 
that nothing but an overwhelm- 
ing superiority in numbers and in 
wealth gave victory finally to the 
North. But Sir C. ,Dilke has no 
word of sympathy for the cause 
for which Jackson and Sydney 
Johnston died, for which Beaure- 
gard and Longstreet fought, for 
which Lee commanded in the field, 
and Davis ruled in the Cabinet. 

The great constitutional question 
at issue on the conquest of the 
South is fairly and concisely stated 
by our author :— 


“The one great issue between the 
Radicals and the Democrats at the con- 
clusion of the war was this : The ‘Demo- 
cracy ’ denied that the readmission to 
Congress of the Southern States was a 
matter of expediency at all; to them 


they declared that it was a matter of 


right. Either the Union was or was 
not dissolved : the Radicals admitted 
that it was not, that all their endea- 
vours were to prevent the Union being 
destroyed by rebels, and that they suc- 
ceeded in so doing. The States, as 
States, were never in rebellion ; there 
was only a powerful rebellion localised 
in certain States. ‘If you admit, then,’ 
said the Democrats, ‘that the Union 
is not dissolved, how can you govern a 
number of States by major-generals ?’ 
Meanwhile the Radicals went on, not 
wasting their time in words, but pass- 
ing through the House and over the 
President's veto the legislation neces- 
sary for the reconstruction of free 
government—with their illogical but 
thoroughly English good sense avoid- 
ing all talk about constitutionsthat are 
obsolete and laws that it was impos- 
sible to enforce, and pressing on stead- 
ily to the end that they have in view: 
equal rights for all men, free govern- 
ment as soon as may be.”—I. 287. 


What the required measures were 
was the abolition of State rights in 
the conquered States. These States 
must be held against the declared 
will of their white inhabitants. 
Two courses were open—umilitary 
despotism or slave despotism. The 
North chose the latter. It was an 
ingenious and cheap method of 
persecution to the Southern planters 
to hand over the government of the 
South to its Helots, and only to re- 
tain thé garrison necessary to keep 
the Helots themselves in check. 
Russia is now copying the device in 
Poland, and keeping it by the aid of 
the enfranchised serfs. 

The model republic may be proud 
in having given a practical lesson 
on the suppression of freedom to 
the model despotism. 


“ It is clear that the Southern negroes 
must be given a decisive voice in the 
appointment of the Legislature by 
which they are to be ruled, or that the 
North must be prepared to back up by 
force of opinion, or, if need be, by force 
of arms, the Federal Executive, when 
it insists on the Civil Rights Bill being 
set in action in the South. Govern- 
ment through the negroes is the only 
way to avoid government through an 
army, which would be dangerous to 
the freedom of the North. It is safer 
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for America to trust her slaves than to 
trust her rebels—safer to enfranchise 
than to pardon.”—I. 29. 


But the rebels were stupid enough 
not to see this. An old Southern 
planter said to Mr. Dilke,— 


“<The Radicals are going to give 
the ballot to our niggers to strengthen 
their party, but they know better than 
give it to the Northern niggers. 

« D. ‘ But surely there’s a difference 
in the cases?’ 

“ The Planter. ‘You're right—there 
is; but not your way. The difference 
is, that the Northern niggers can read 
and write, and even lie with consist- 
ency, and ours can’t.’ 

“ D. ‘But there’s the wider differ- 
ence, that negro suffrage down here is 
a necessity, unless you are to rule the 
country that’s just beaten you.’ 

“ The Planter.‘ Well, then, of course, 
we differ. We rebs say we fought to 
take our States out of the Union. The 
Yanks beat us, so our States must still 
be in the Union. If so, why shouldn't 
our representatives be unconditionally 
admitted ? 

“Nearer to a conclusion we, of 
course, did not come ; he declaring that 
no man ought to vote who had not edu- 
cation enough to understand the Con- 
. stitution—I, that this was good prima 

facie evidence against letting him vote, 
but that it might be rebutted by the 
proof of a higher necessity for his vot- 
ing. Asa planter said to me, ‘The 
Southerners prefer soldier rule to nig- 
ger rule.’ ”—I. 35. 


And in the face of this, Sir C. 
Dilke wonders that the planters 
have mostly emigrated ! 

But Sir C. Dilke is very candid 


as to the legality of the measures 


of his Northern friends. 

“ The more honest among theRepub. 
licans admit that, for the position 
which they have taken up, they can 
find no warrant in the Constitution ; 
that, according to the doctrine which 
the ‘Continental statesmen’ and the 
authors of ‘The Federalist’ would lay 
down, were they living, thirty-five of 
the States, even if they were unani- 
mous, could have no right to tamper 
with the Constitution of the thirty- 
sixth. The answer to all this can only 
be, that, were the Constitution closely 
followed, the result would be the ruin 
of this land.”—I. 284.* 

We remarked before that Sir C. 
Dilke’s blind devotion to democra- 
cy utterly overpowers his naturally 
strong logical judgment. The above 
clearly proves this. Even on the 
admission of their opponents, the 
South had the legal right on -its 
side. throughout. But what then? 
The exercise of that right would 
have interfered with the universal 
dominion of democracy on the 
American Continent; therefore 
right must go to the wall. And 
the Democrats having might it did 
go to the wall, as it too often does 
in similar circumstances in this 
world. It is curious to see the 
advocates of a despotic democracy 
driven, in their last resort, to 
justify themselves by the “ tyrant’s 
plea ”"—necessity. The sympathy 
between the United States and 
Russia is easy to understand. 

Sir C. Dilkg, of course, has un- 
bounded admiration for the work- 
ing of democracy in the States, but 
he evidently has some secret mis- 
givings as to the perfect purity and 





* When democracy is removed, Sir C. Dilke’s judgment is a very clear onein 
regard to questions such as these. Thus, when speaking of the Dutch system 
of government in the Eastern Is!ands, he says: “ 'Thos* who narrate to us the 
effects of the Java system forget that it is not denied that in the tropical islands, 
with an idle population anda rich soil, compulsory labour may be the only way 
of developing the resources of the countries, but they fail to show the justifica- 
tion for our developing the resources of the country by such means” (ii. 179). 
Exactly so ; and a parallel case exists in the United States. Those who insist 
on the right of the Federals to reannex the Confederate States by force of arms, 
forget that it is not denied that such was the only means of re-establishing one 
great dominant democracy on the American continent ; but they fail to show 
the justification for establishing such a democracy by violating the Constitution 
under which alone the independent Stat+s of North America associated them- 
selves for certain purposes of government in a Federal Union, and from which 
certain of them desired peaceably to withdraw when they conceived these pur- 
poses were no longer obtained. 
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freedom of choice resulting from 
the “caucus and convention” sys- 
tem (i. 291, 298); he is not happy 


at the prospect of Irish ascend-» 


ancy in the great cities (i. 45), and 
he is most indignant at the wealthy 
merchants of New York and the 
other seaboard towns because they 
withdraw from all share in public 
affairs, and, living in a jealously- 
guarded exclusive circle, abuse mob- 
government. 


“They tell a story of a traveller on 
the Hudson River Railroad who, asthe 
train neared Albany, said to a some- 
what gloomy neighbour, ‘ Going to the 
State Legislature?’ getting for answer, 
‘No, sir; it’s not come to that with me 
yet. Only to the State prison!’ Stories 
such as this the rich New Yorkers are 
nothing loath to tell ; but they take no 
steps to check the denationalisation 
they lament. Instead of entering upon 
a reform of their municipal institu- 
tions, they affect to despise free govern- 
ment ; instead of giving, as the oldest 
New England families have done, their 
tone to the State schools, they keep en- 
tirely aloof from school and State alike. 
Sending their boys to Cambridge, Ber- 
lin, Heidelberg, anywhere rather than 
to the colleges of their native land, 
they leave it to learned, pious Boston 
to supply the West with teachers, and 
to keep up Yale and Harvard. Indig- 
nant if they are pointed at as ‘no 
Americans,’ they seem to separate 
themselves from everything that is 
American. They spend summers in 
England, winters in Algeria, springs 
in Rome, and Coloradans say, with a 
sneer, ‘Good New Yorkers go to Paris 
when they die.’”—I. 45, 46. 

It never seems to strike Sir C. 
Dilke that this is the necessary 
result of pure democracy. Uni- 
versal suffrage means the disfran- 
chisement of every class above the 
lowest and most numerous. It is 
not probable that a very large sec- 
tion of the upper classes will find 
their views exactly in unison with 
those of the dregs of great cities. 
Therefore in the United States 
they generally in such circum- 
stances withdraw from politics al- 
together. With us, but too often, 
when standing for such constitu- 
encies, they either bribe, or even in 
some instances play the hypocrite. 
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It was a curious idea of our Radi- 
cals that you would increase the 
purity of election by doubling the 
number and the poverty of the elec- 
tors, and the revelations of the 
election commissioners are the nat- 
ural result. But what to us is even 
a more deplorable result is the rise 
of a class hitherto new in our House 
of Commons, of men who have got 
in by the profession and practice of 
opinions which in their hearts they 
despise. It but too commonly 
happens now that you meet a 
member one day, and find that on 
some point he has very clear and 
decided views; you discover his 
name, a few days after, on the 
division list, on exactly the oppo- 
site side. You say to your friend in 
some wonder, “How did you come 
to vote so?” He replies, ‘My dear 
fellow, you know I detest the mea- 
sure, but I could not help myself. 
If I did not vote for it, I would to 
a certainty lose my seat at the next 
election.” 

Sir C. Dilke imagines that the 
result of the late war settled for all 
time the unity of the United States. 
But there are many passages even 
in his own book which make us 
doubt this. 


“« We aint going to fight the North 
and West again,’ said an ex-colonel of 
rebel infantry; ‘next time we fight 
*twill be us and the West against the 
Yanks.’”—I. 6. “ Next after the jeal- 
ousy between two Australian colonies, 
there is nothing equal to the hatreds 
between cities competing for the same 
trade.”—I. 102. “The Americans of 
the valley States, who fought all the 
more heartily in the Federal cause 
from the fact that they were battling 
for the freedom of the Mississippi 
against the men who held its mouth, 
look forward to the time when vee | 
will have to assert peaceably, but wit 
firmness, their right to the freedom of 
their railways through the Northern 
Atlantic States. Whatever their re- 
spect for New England, it cannot be 
expected that they are for ever to per- 
mit Illinois and Ohio to be neutralised 
in the Senate by Rhode Island and 
Vermont. If it goes hard with New 
England, it must go harder still with 
New York ; and the Western men look 
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forward to the day when Washington 
will be removed, Congress and all, to 
Columbus or Port Riley.”—I. 105. 
* Governor Gilpin it was who hit upon 
the glorious idea of placing Colorado 
half upon each side of the Sierra Madre. 
There neverin the history of the world 
was a grander idea than this. Any or- 
dinary pioneer or politician would 
have given Colorado the natural fron- 
tier, and have tried for the glory of the 
foundation of two states instead of one. 
The consequence would have been the 
lasting disunion between the Pacific 
and Atlantic States, and a possible fu- 
ture break up of the country. As it is, 
this commonwealth, little as it at pre- 
sent is, links sea to sea, and Liverpool 
to Hong Kong.”—I. 118. 

We much fear that, in spite of the 
“slorious idea” of Governor Gil- 
pin, the future break up of the 
country is certain to take place. 
The revolt of the South was but 
the first of many similar struggles 
which the growth of new and di- 
vergent interests will cause, as the 
‘vast breadth of the continent be- 
comes peopled. There is no diver- 
sity of race to complicate the ques- 
tion, so that natural interests in 
time are likely to work out their 
natural results in the dissolution of 
the great American Confederacy of 
States, and its reconstitution in 
three large groups. Nature herself 
seems to have pointed out the limits 
of the three kingdoms into which 
she will ultimately cast the now 
United States. One will embrace 
the Atlantic seaboard from the sum- 
mit of the Alleghanies to the sea ; 
the second will include the whole 
valley of the Mississippi, from the 
Alleghanies to the Grand Plateau 
and the Rocky Mountains; the 
third will lie between the water- 
shed of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific coast. Each of these 
great divisions of territory has 
different natural outlets and dif- 
ferent material interests. It is merely 
a matter of time when these will 
lead to the dissolution of the slender 
tie of a common Federal govern- 
ment. 

We have delayed so long on the 
large political and social questions 
called up by the contemplation of 
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the United States, that we haye 
room but for one extract to paint 
its great Western features. 


“The landscape of the Great Plain 
is full of life, full of charm—lonely in- 
deed, but never wearisome. Now great 
rolling uplands of enormous sweep, 
now boundless grassy plains. here 
is all the grandeur of monotony, and 
yet continual change. Sometimes the 
distances are broken by the buttes or 
rugged bluffs. Over all there is a 
sparkling atmosphere and never-fail- 
ing breeze; the air is bracing even 
when most hot ; the sky is cloudless, 

‘and no rain falls. A solitude which 
no words can paint, and the boundless 
prairie swell, convey an idea of vast- 
ness, which is the overpowering fea- 
ture of the plains. Vast and silent, 
fertile yet waste, field-like yet untilled, 
they have room for the Huns, the 
Goths, the Vandals, for all the teeming 
multitudes that have poured and can 
pour from the plains of Asia and of 
Central Europe. Twice as large &s 
Hindostan, more temperate, more 
habitable, nature has placed them 
there hedgeless, gateless, free to all— 
a green field for the support of half the 
human race, unclaimed, untouched— 
awaiting, smiling, hands and plough.” 
—I, 131-138. 

On the political future of the’ 
Pacific States Sir C. Dilke thus 
expresses himself :— 

“The material interests of the Pa- 
cific States will always lie in union. 
The West, sympathising in the main 
with the Southerners upon the slavery 
question, threw herself into the wat, 
and crushed them, because she saw the 
necessity of keeping her outlets under 
her own control. The same policy 
would hold good for the Pacific States 
in the case of the continental railroad. 
Uncalculating rebellion of the Pacific 
States upon some sudden heat is the 
only danger to be apprehended. ... 
The single danger that looms in the 
more distant future is the eventful con- 
trol of Congress by the Irish while the 
English retain their hold on the Pacific 
shores.”—I. 274, 275. 


Our author is evidently not 
happy in New Zealand. Despite 
of its unmatched scenery, it has 
not enough of the true ring of 
pure democracy for him. To the 
digger of the west coast he has some 
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leaning, but with the gentleman 
farmer of the east he has no sym- 
pathy. Its scenery he sketches 
with his usual power. On ap- 
proaching the western coast of the 
south island he says— 


“A hundred miles of the southern 
Alps stood out upon a pale-blue sky in 
curves of a gloomy white that were 
just beginning to blush with pink, but 
ended to the southward in a cone of fire 
that blazed up from the ocean. It was 
the snow-dome of Mount Cook struck 
by the rising sun. The evergreen 
bush, flaming with the crimson of the 
rata-blooms, hung upon the mountain- 
side, and covered the plain with a 
dense jungle. It was one of those 
sights that haunt men for years, like 
the eyes of Mary in Bellini’s Milan 
picture.” —I. 330, 331. 

“The peculiarity which makes the 
New Zealand west-coast scenery the 
most beautiful in the world to those 
who like more green than California 
has to show, is, that here alone can you 
find semi-tropical vegetation growing 
close up to the eternal snows. The lati- 
tude and the great moisture of the cli- 
mate bring the long glaciers very low 
into the valleys; and the absence of 
all true winter, coupled with the rain- 
fall, causes the growth of palm-like 
ferns upon the ice-rivers’ very edge.” — 


I 340, 341. 


The difficulties of its political 
situation he has well depicted. New 
Zealand was originally settled by 
different colonies, planted at dif- 
ferent times and at different points 
on its coast, which were physically 
cut off from each other by impene- 
trable bush and roadless tracts. 
This led to the rise of provinces, 
who could be united together only 
by the loose tie of a federal gov- 
ernment. Moreover, it is separated 
into two islands, the northern of 
which is inhabited by a warlike 
and powerful native race, while the 
southern is free from this infliction. 
Thus the southern people have nei- 
ther native wars to carry on nor 
native tribes from whom every acre 
of land must be bought. Hence 
they decline to be taxed for either 
Maori wars or the purchase of 
Maori lands. Thus government is 
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at once expensive and weak, taxation 
heavy, and discontent universal. 


“To obtain an adequate idea of the 
difficulty of his task, a new governor, 
on landing in New Zealand, could not 
do better than cross the southern is- 
land. On the west side of the moun- 
tains he would find a restless digger- 
democracy, likely to be succeeded in 
the future by small manufacturers, and 
spade-farmers growing root-crops upon 
small holdings of fertile loam. On the 
east, gentlemen sheep-farmers, holding 
their twenty thousand acres each, sup- 
porters by their position of the existing 
state of things, or of an aristocratic 
republic, in which men of their own 
caste would rule.”"—I. 345, 846. 


He makes the following just and 
striking remarks upon the Maori race 
in its contact with civilisation :— 


“There is an Eastern civilisation— 
that of China and Hindostan—distinct 
from that of Europe, and ancient be- 
yond all count: in this the Maories 
have no share. No true Hindoo, no 
Arab, no Chinaman, has suffered 
change in one tittle of his dress or man- 
ners from contact with the Western 
races; of this essential conservatism 
there is in the New Zealand savage 
not a trace.” 

“ Nature’s work in New Zealand is 
not the same as that which she is 
quickly doing in North America, in 
Tasmania, in Queensland. It is not 
merely that a hunting and fighting 
people is being replaced by an agricul- 
tural and pastoral people, and must 
farm or die—the Maori does farm ; 
Maori chiefs own villages, build houses, 
which they let to European settlers ; 
we have here Maori sheep-farmers, 
Maori shipowners, Maori mechanics, 
Maori soldiers, Maori rough riders, 
Maori sailors, and even Maori traders. 
There is nothing which the average 
Englishman can do which the average 
Maori cannot be taught to do as cheap- 
ly and as well. Nevertheless the race 
dies out. The Red Indian dies because 
he cannot farm; the Maori farms and 
dies.” —I. 387, 393. 

Sir C. Dilke’s spirit rises when 
he reaches Australia. There he is 
once more in a congenial atmo- 
sphere of pure democracy, of uni- 
versal suffrage, of vote by ballot. 
There the future of the human 
race is bright to him; but, alas! 
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there is no perfect happiness here 
on earth. There is a serpent even 
in this social paradise with its 
apple ready to tempt the demo- 
cratic Eve. The hateful squatter 
aristocracy of Queensland, with 
their flocks and their shepherds, 
are ever endangering the true prim- 
itive love of equality dear to the 
heart of the Victorian digger. 


“As the rivalry of the neighbour 
colonies lessens in the lapse of time, 
the jealousy that exists between them 
will doubtless die away ; but it seems 
as though it will be replaced by a poli- 
tical divergence, and consequent aver- 
sion, which will form a fruitful source 
of danger to the Australian Confedera- 
tion. In Queensland the great tenants 
of Crown lands— squatters,’ as they 
are called—sheep-farmers holding vast 
tracts of inland country, are in posses- 
sion of the government, and administer 
the laws to their own advantage. In 
New South Wales the power is divided 
between the pastoral tenants on the one 
hand, and the democracy of the towns 
upon the other. In Victoria the demo- 
crats have beaten down the squatters, 
and, in the interest of the people, put 
an end to their reign. The struggle 
between the great Crown tenants and 
the agricultural democracy in Victoria, 
already almost over, in New South 
Wales can be decided only in one way ; 
but in Queensland the character of the 
country is not entirely the same : the 
coast and river tracts are tropical bush 
lands, in which sheep-farming is impos- 
sible, and in which sugar, cotton, and 
spices alone can be madeto pay. The 
Queenslanders have not yet solved the 
problem of the settlement of a tropical 
country by Englishmen, and of its cul- 
tivation by English hands. If, how- 
ever, the other colonies permit their 
northern sisters to continue in her 
course of importing dark-skinned la- 
bourers, to form a poor population, a 
few years will see her a wealthy cotton 
and sugar growing country, with all 
the vices of a slave-holding govern- 
ment, though without the name of 
slavery. The planters of the coast and 
villages, united with the squatters of 
the table-lands or downs, will govern 
Queensland, and render union with the 
free colonies impossible, unless great 
gold discoveries take place, and give 
the country to Australia.”—II. 13, 16. 


There is another danger to the 
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virtue of Australia—her people are 
a pleasure-loving race. 


“In France there is a tendency to 
migrate to Paris, in Austria a con. 
tinuous drain towards Vienna, in . 
land towards London. A correspo 
ing tendency is observable through. 
out Australia and America. In the 
case of Australia this concentration of 
population is becoming more remark- 
able day by day. Even under the 
system of free selection by which the 
Legislature has attempted to encour. 
age agricultural settlement, the mo 
ment a free selector can make a little 
money he comes to one of the capitals 
to spend it. Sydney is the city of 
pleasure to which the wealthy Queens. 
land squatters resort to spend their 
money, returning to the north only 
when they cannot afford another day 
of dissipation; while Melbourne re. 
ceives the outpour of Tasmania, The 
rushing to great cities the moment 
there is money to be spent, characteris. 
tic of the settlers in all these colonies, 
is much to be regretted, and presentsa 
sad contrast to the quiet stay-at-home 
habits of American farmers.”—IL. 19,20, 


Sir Charles thus sketches the 
great enemy of democracy in Aus- 
tralia :— 


“The squatter is the nabob of Mel 
bourne and Sydney, the inexhaustible 
mine of wealth. He patronises balls, 
promenade concerts, flower-shows ; he 
is the mainstay of the great clubs, the 
joy of the shopkeepers, the good angel 
of the hotels: without him the opera 
could not be kept up, and the jocke 
club would die a natural death.”—IL. 
Al. 

The chief engine of the Radicals 
in Victoria and New South Wales 
wherewith to beat down this terrible 
aristocracy of wealth—this night 
mare of the virtuous democrat—is 
the “free selection” law. By it the 
agricultural settler is authorised to 
buy ata fixed price the freehold of 
a plot of land, provided it be over 
40 and less than $20 acres, “ any- 
where that he pleases—even in the 
middle of a squatter’s run—if he 
enters at once and commences to 
cultivate; and the Land Act of 1862 
provides that the squatting licence 
system shall entirely end with the 
year 1869.” Very effectual measure. 
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these, and yr! sure to produce 
the intended effect. Despotic de- 
mocracy goes very plainly and effec- 
tually to work in its own cause. 

As we are now fast following in 
the feotsteps of Australian demo- 
eracy, and as the working classes in 
this country will soon come to learn 
the reality of the power they have 
acquired, it is interesting to mark 
the use to which they put their 
power in Australia, to see how com- 
letely they have left behind the 
arbarism of trades-unions and as- 
sassination, and how ably they at- 
tain exactly the same results by the 
power of legislation and the force 
of law. 


“In America the working men them- 
selves, almost without exception im- 
migrants, though powerful in the va- 
rious States from holding the balance 
of parties, have never as yet been able 
to make their voice heard in the Fede- 
ral Congress. In the chief Australian 
colonies, on the other hand, the arti- 
sans have, more than any other class, 
the possession of political power. 
Throughout the world the grievance 
of the working classes lies in the fact 
that, while trade and profit have in- 
creased enormously within the last few 
years, true as distinguished from nomi- 
nal wages have not risen. In the 
American States, where the suppres- 
sion of immigration seems almost im- 
possible, their interference takes the 
shape of eight-hour bills, and the ex- 
clusion of coloured labourers. In Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, however, 
it is not difficult, quietly, to put a 
check upon the importation of foreign 
labour. The vast distance from Eu- 
rope makes the unaided immigration 
of artisans extremely rare, and since 
the democrats'have been in power, the 
funds for assisted immigration have 
been withheld, and the Chinese influx 
all but forbidden, whilst manifestoes 
against the ordinary European immi- 
gration have repeatedly been published 
at Sydney by the council of the asso- 
ciated trades. Sydney mechanics, 
many of them free immigrants them- 
selves, say that there is no difference of 
principle between the introduction of 
free or assisted immigrants, and that 
of convicts.”—II. 71, 72. 


This passage throws a flood of 
light on the real cause of the deadly 
hostility of the Australians to trans- 
portation, and very clearly explains 
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how, in the face of a democratic 
class despotism, ‘there is neo 
sign that in Australia, any more 
than in America, there will spring 
up a centre of opposition to the 
dominant majority.” —II. 57. 

There is a danger to democratic 
equality here in the very bosom of 
republicanism, which we would 
strongly recommend to the consi- 
deration of Mr. Mill and the advyo- 
cates of the rights of women. ° 


“ There is at present in Victoria and 
New South Wales a general admission 
among the men of the existence of 
equality of conditions, together with a 
perpetual rebellion on the part of their 
wives to defeat democracy, and to re- 
introduce thé old ‘colonial court’ so- 
ciety, and resulting class divisions, 
The consequence of this distinction is, 
that the women are mostly engaged in 
elbowing their way Like the 
American ‘ Democrat,’ the Australian 
will admit that there may be any num- 
ber of grades below him, so long as 
ne allow that he is at the top; but no 

epublican can be stancher in the mat- 


ter of his own equality with the best.” 
57 


We remarked in the beginning of 
this article. that Sir C. Dilke had 
before him a golden millennium of 
democracy, in which every one was 
to be his own servant, and earn his 
own bread by the sweat of his own 
brow. This fixes here :— 


“ Day by day the labour question, in 
its older aspects, becomes of less and 
less importance. The relationship of 
master and servant is rapidly dyin, 
the death: co-operative farming an 
industrial partnerships must supersede 
it everywhere at no distant date. The 
existing system of labour is anti-demo- 
cratic : it is at once productive of, and 
founded on the existence of, an aris- 
tocracy of capital and a servitude of 
workmen ; and our English demo- 
cracies cannot afford that half their 
citizens should be dependent labourers. 
If manufactures are to be consistent 
with democracy, they must be carried 
on in shops in which each man shall 
be at once capitalist and handicrafts- 
man. It isnot enough that the work- 
man should share in the profits. The 
change which, continuing through the 
middle ages into the present century, 
has at last everywhere converted the 
relation of lord and slave into that of 
master and hireling, is already giving 
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place to the silent resolution which is 
steadily substituting for this relation- 
ship of capital and labour that of a per- 
fect marriage, in which the labourer 
and the capitalist shall be one.”—II. 
81, 82. 

In this scoffing sceptical age it is 
pleasant to meet with one who has 
so strong and earnest a belief, so 
pure and undoubted a faith, in any- 
thing, even though it be the un- 
selfishness and virtue of the demo- 
cracy of the future! 

Sir C. Dilke has a great dread, 
and that is the Irish immigrant. 
We can hardly make out whether 
he fears most the Celtic migra- 
tion of men into the cities on the 
seaboard of the United States, or 
of women into the immaculate 
Australian colonies. But his re- 
marks on the characteristics of the 
different races of immigrants are 
worthy of attention. 


“To avoid the evil, by as far as pos” 
sible refusing to meet it face to face, 
South Australia has put restrictions on 
her Irish immigration ; for there, asin 
America, it is found that the Scotch 
and Germans are the best of immi- 
grants. The Scotch are not more suc- 
cessful in Adelaide than everywhere 
in the known world. Half the most 
prominent among the statesmen of the 
Canadian Confederation, of Victoria, 
and of Queensland, are born Scots, and 
all the great merchants of India.are of 
the same nation. Whether it be that 
the Scotch immigrants are for the 
most part men of better education than 
those of other nations, of whose citi- 
zens only the poorest and most igno- 
rant are known to emigrate, or whether 
the Scotchman owes his uniform suc- 
cess in every climate to his persever- 
ance or his shrewdness, the fact re- 
mains, that wherever abroad youcome 
across a Scotchman, you invariably 
find him prosperous and respected. 
The Scotch emigrant is a man who 
leaves Scotland because he wishes to 
rise faster and higher than he can at 
home, whereas the emigrant Irishman 
quits Galway or county Cork only be- 
cause there is no longer food and shel- 
ter for him there. The Scotchman 
crosses the seas in calculating content- 
ment, the Irishman in sorrow and de- 
spair.”—II. 120, 121. 

One of the most interesting and 
brilliant parts of Sir ©. Dilke’s 
work is his sketch of British India. 
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His descriptions of it are singy 
larly vivid. Take as an example 
his view of Agra:— 

“The fort and palace of Akbar are 
the Moslem creed in stone. Without— 
turned towards the unbeliever and the 
foe—the far-tamed triple walls, frown. 
ing one above the other with the 
frown that a hill‘fanatic wears before 
he strikes the infidel: within is the 
serene paradise of the believing ‘ Em. 
peror of the World’—delicious foun. 
tains pouring into basins of the 
whitest marble, beds of rose and 
myrtle, balconies, and pavilions: part 
of the zenana, or Women’s wing, over- 
hanging the river, and commandin 
the distant snow-dome of the ‘Taj, 
Within, too, the ‘Motee Musjid’— 
Pearl of Mosques, in fact as well ag 
name—a marble cloistered court, to 
which an angel architect could not 
add a stone nor snatch one from it 
without spoiling all. These for be 
lievers: for non-believers the grim old 
Saracenic ‘Hall of the Seat of Judg- 
ment.’ The palace, except the mosque, 
which is purity itself, is overlaid with 
acrust of gems. There is one famed 
chamber—a woman’s bath-house—the 
roof and sides of which are covered 
with tiny silver-mounted mirrors, 
placed at such angles as to reflect to 
infinity the figures of those who stand 
within the bath ; and a court is near at 
hand, paved with marble squares in 
black and white, over which Akbar 
and his vizier used to sit, and gravely 
play at draughts with dancing girls 
for pieces.” —II. 228, 229. 


Who is there that has travelled 
through the North-West Provinces 
who will not endorse this descrip- 
tion ? 

“ Throughout the plains of India the 
highroads pass villages, serais, police- 
stations, and groups of trees at almost 
equal intervals. The space between 
clump and clump is generally about 
three miles, and in this distance you 
never see a house, so compact are the 
Indian villages. The North-West Pro- 
vinces are the most densely peopled 
countries of the world, yet between vil- 
lage and village you often see no trace 
of man, while jackals and wild blue- 
cows roam about as freely as though the 
country were an untrodden wilderness. 
Each time you reach a clump of ban- 
yans, tamarind, and tulip trees, you 
find the same tenants of its shades: vil- 
lage police-station, Government t- 
ing-stable, and serai are alwaysenclosed 
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within its limits. All the villages are 
fortified with lofty walls of mud or 
prick, as are the numerous _police- 
stations along the road, where the mili- 
tary constabulary, in their dark-blue 
tunics, yellow trousers, and huge pug- 
grees of bright red, rise up from sleep 
or hookah as you pass, and, turning out 
with tulwdrs and rifles, perform the 
military salute due in India to the 
white face from all native troops.”—II. 
237, 238. 

We have rarely read a more gra- 
phic touch than the following sketch 
of the Indus :— 


“Climate affects colour, and every 
country has tints of its own. California 
is golden, New Zealand a black-green, 
Australia yellow, the Indus valley is of 
ablazing red. Although every evening 
the Belochee mountains came in sight 
asthe sun sank down behind them and 
revealed their shapes in shadow, all 
through the day the landscape was one 
of endless flats. The river is a dirty 
flood—now swift, now sluggish, run- 
ning through a country in which sand- 
deserts alternate only with fields of 
stone. Villages upon the banks there 
are none, and from town to town is a 
day’s journey at the least. The only 
life in the view is given by an occa- 
sional sail of gigantic size and curious 
shape belonging to some native craft 
or other, on her vovage from the Pun- 
jaub to Kurrachee.”—II. 328, 329. 


Our author sees clearly and has ex- 
pressed strongly the causes which, 
despite our just government and the 
immense consequent increase of ma- 
terial prosperity, render our rule 
unpopular amongst the natives. 


“ No parallel can be drawn in Europe 
or North America to that state of 
things which exists wherever we carry 
our arms in the East. The best exam- 
ple that could be given of that which 
occurs continually in the East, would 
be one which should suppose that the 
emperor and nobility in Russia were 
suddenly destroyed, and the country 
left in the hands of the British ambas- 
sador and the late serfs. Even this ex- 
ample would fail to convey a notion of 
the extent of the revolution which 
takes place on the conquest by Britain 
of an Eastern country; for in the East 
the nobles are better taught, and the 
people more ignorant, than they are in 
Russia, and the change causes a more 
complete destruction of poetry, of lite- 
rature, and of art.”—II. 367,368. “ We 
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are levelling all ranks in India; we are 
raising the humblest men, if they will 
pass certain examinations, to posts 
which we refuse to the most exalted 
nobles, unless they can pass higher. 
Not only does the democratic character 
of our rule set the old families against 
us, but it leads also to the failure of our 
attempt to call around us a middle 
class—an educated thinking body of 
natives, with something to lose, who, 
seeing that we are ruling India for her 
own good, would support us heart and 
soul, and form the best bucklers of our 
dominion. As it is, the attempt has 
long been made in name; but, as a 
matter of fact, we have humbled the 
upper class, and failed to raise a mid- 
dle class to take its place. We have 
crushed the prince without setting up 
the trader in his stead.”’—II. 380, 381. 
“The old school of Hindoos fear that 
we aim at subverting all their dearest 
and most venerable institutions; and 
the freetlinkers of Calcutta and the 
educated natives hate us, because, while 
we preach culture and progress, we 
give them no chance of any but a sub- 
ordinate career.”—II, 377. “ The men 
who cry out against our rule are the 
nobles and the schemers, who, under it, 
are left withouta hope. Our levelling 
rule does not even, like other democra- 
cies, raise up a military chieftainship. 
Our native officers of the highest rank 
are paid and treated much as are Euro- 
pean sergeants, though in native states 
they would, of course, be generals and 
princes.”—II. 318, 319. “The native 
merchants and townsfolk generally 
are our friends. It is unfortunately the 
fact, however, that the cultivators of 
the soil, who form three-fourths of the 
population of India, believe themselves 
worse off under us than in the native 
states.” —II. 319, 320. 


There is much in the above to 
make the most thoughtless pause 
and reflect. On the difficulties we 
encounter in carrying out our views 
in India, Sir C. Dilke says :— 

“The comparatively fair treatment 
we extend tothe low-caste and no-caste 
men is itself an insult to the high-caste 
nobility ; and while the no-caste men 
care little how we treat them provided 
we pay them well, and the bunnya or 
shopkeeping class, encouraged by the 
improvement, cry out loudly that the 
Government wrongs them in not treat- 
ing them as Europeans, the high-caste 
men are equally disgusted with our 
good treatment both of middle-class 
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and inferior Hindoos. The Indian is 
essentially the caste man, the Saxon as 
characteristically the no-caste man, 
and it is difficult to produce a mutual 
understanding. Just as in England the 
people are too democratic for the Gov- 
ernment, in India the Government is 
too democratic for the people.” —II. 216, 
217. “There can be no doubt that the 
revolution in the land laws ” (in Oude) 
“ set on foot by us resulted in the offer 
of a career as native policemen or rail- 
way ticket-clerks to men whose ances- 
tors were warriors and knights when 
ours were woad,”—II. 227. “It is a 
question whether we are not respon- 
sible for the tone which has been taken 
by civilisation in Calcutta. The old 
philosophy has gone, and left nothing 
in its place: we have by moral force 
destroyed the old religion, but we have 
set up no new.”—II. 180. “We have 
suppressed infanticide” (of girls), 
“which means that children are smo- 
thered or starved instead of being ex- 

The deaths of three or four 
hundred children are credited to the 
wolves in the Umritsur district of the 
Punjaub alone; but it is remarked 
that the ‘ wolves’ pick out the female 
infants.”—IL. 219, 220. “ Although de- 
spotic, our government in India is not 
bad ; indeed, the hardest thing that 
can be said of it is that it is too good. 
We do our duty by the natives man- 
fully, but they care little about that ; 
and we are continuaily hurting their 
prejudices, and offending them in small 
things, to which they attach more im- 
portance than they do to great. We 
worry them with municipal institu- 
tions and benevolent intentions that 
they cannot and will not understand.” 
—II. 375. 

As to the support we should be 
likely to receive from our native sub- 
jects in India in case of invasion, 
Sir C. Dilke’s views are not very en- 
couraging ; but we must say that all 
we have ourselves seen entirely con- 
firms them. 

“No native believes that we shall 
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permanently remain in India. Nona. 
tive really sympathised with us duri 
the rebellion. The natives of Indig 
watch with great interest the advance 
of Russia, not that they believe that 
they would be better off under her 
than under us, but that they would 
like, at all events, to see some one 
thrash us, even if in the end they logs 
by it. They can understand the 
strength which a steady purpose gives, 
they cannot grasp the principles which 
lie at the root of our half-mercantile, 
half-benevolent despotism.”—II. 
309. “It is impossible to believe that 
the native States would ever be of ag. 
sistance to us, except in cases where 
we could do without their help, In the 
event of an invasion of Hindostan, a 
large portion of our European force 
would be needed to overawe the na 
tive princes, and prevent their march: 
ing upon our rear.”—II. 320. “The 
present attitude of the mass of the 
people is one of indifference and of 
neutrality.”—II. 326.* 


In these long and numerous ex- 
tracts we think we have amply justi- 
fied the eulogium with which we 
opened our notice of this book. They 
fully prove, we venture to believe, the © 
brilliant powers of description, the 
clearness of observation, and—when 
the disturbing influence of the antici- 
pated democratic millennium is re 
moved—the strength of judgment of 
Sir C. Dilke. His great defect is a 
certain rawness of political thought— 
a want of reflection in not qualifying 
the expectations of the present by 
the experience of the past, which is 
very natural in a young and enthu- 
siastic politician, but which a more 
extended knowledge of life is pretty 
sure to cure. Parliamentary prac- 
tice is a geod antidote for a too ar- 
dent faith in political perfectibility. 
Above all, however, his book is a 
suggestive one; and that, in these 
days of stereotyped thought, is & 





* Sir C. Dilke makes the following just remarks on our interference with 
native customs :—“ The English idea of ‘ not recognising’ customs or religions 
which exist among a large number of the inhabitants of English countries 18 & 


strange one, and productive of much harm l 
How far we should interfere with native customs 18 & 


interference another. 


Recognition is one thing, 


question upon which no general rule can be given, unless it be that we sho 
in all cases of proposed interference with social usages or religious ceremonies 
consult intelligent but orthodox natives, and act up to their advice.”—II. 267. 
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real treat. Differing entirely as we 
do from Sir ©. Dilke’s views as to 
the blessing of the democratic flood 
which we see every day rising higher 
and higher around us, we have yet 
derived the greatest pleasure, and 
very much profit, from watching its 
“whither” so clearly foreshadowed 
in his pages. We always value his 
facts, and admire his candid state- 
ment of them, though we very fre- 
quently deduce from them conclu- 
sions the very reverse of his. We 
only wish we more frequently found 
such an agreeable, instructive, and 
clever adversary. 

It is impossible to contemplate 
the progress of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in the New World and in 
Australia without a feeling of awe. 
The silent, ceaseless, daily advance 
of the frontier of civilization in the 
Far West, along the whole extent 
of that mighty line, one end of 
which rests on the snows of the 
polar circle, and the other is scorch- 
ed by the fiery heat of the tropics, 
is the most wonderful phenomenon 


-of modern times; while the in- 


erease of our Australian colonies is 
in some respects even more aston- 
ishing. The establishment of the 
State of California on the shores of 
the Pacific, and the completion of 
the railroad from New York to San 
Francisco, has bridged the New 
World, and settled our sturdy de- 
scendants in permanent occupation 
of both its coasts. The whole con- 
tinent of Australia, and most of 
the islands of Polynesia, are evident- 
ly destined to become the seats of 
the same devouring race. The Red 
Indian of the prairies, the miser- 
able savage of Australia, the brave 
and intelligent Maori, alike wither 
away as soon as they come in con- 
tact with its onward march. But 
it will, ere long, meet a more for- 
midable opponent; and it will be 
very interesting to watch the result 
of the impact on each other of the 
colonising races of the West and East 
—0of the English and the Chinese. 
Already in Australia and California 
they have come in collision, and the 
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Chinese immigrants show no dis- 
position to give place to their white 
fellow-colonists. 

Now, wherever this hardy» push- 
ing race of ours establishes itself, 
it carries with it the spirit to which 
it owes its birth. It is the rest- 
less dissatisfied spirit of democracy 
which has impelled it over the sea 
and into the wilderness. And, as 
a necessary result, government b 
universal suffrage accompanies it 
in its tour of the globe. For good 
or for evil, then, we must accept it 
as an established fact that, for at 
least some time to come, the rule 
of a pure democracy will be spread 
over the whole of North America 
and Australia. What the result of 
this vast experiment will be is one 
of the most interesting subjects for 
human speculation. 

Clearly it will, for many a long 
year, be strictly protective in mat- 
ters of trade. Between the manu- 
facturers of the young rising States 
in the West and those of the old 
parent State in the East there will 
be sore hostility. This arises from 
the very nature of things, and is 
therefore inevitable. We may la- 
ment, but we cannot avert it. 

By many it has been thought 
that the great defect of democratic 
government is its weakness. To 
us it seems that the great thing to. 
be dreaded in it is its strength. 
There is no despotism in the world 
so awful as the rule of a tyrant 
majority. From the rule of a single 
tyrant one may hope to shelter 
one’s self; from that of a tyrant 
majority there is no escape. All 
the barriers of the constitution are 
taken by it in reverse. The de- 
fences of the people against royal 
or aristocratic oppression become 
the very instruments of the levelling 
tyranny of the masses. This over- 
bearing power produces politically 
the worst results. It drives all the 
better class of citizens, all men of 
independent principles, to with-. 
draw altogether from public life. 
People will not go on always fight- 
ing a losing game. So long as the. 
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different parties in a state are, by 
the diversity of its political institu- 
tions, nearly balanced, a wholesome 
rivalry will exist, and all shades of 
opinion will be held and expressed 
in public. But once let a deter- 
mined and overwhelming majority 
be fairly established in the posses- 
sion of power, then all opposition 
will cease on the part of those whose 
opposition alone would be of value. 
The truth of this is already be- 
coming apparent both here and in 
America. 

In this country the ultra-Liberal 
party are in undisputed possession 
of the municipal elections. The 
consequence is, that the whole re- 
spectable classes have withdrawn 
from any share in the government 
of our great cities. In the United 
States universal suffrage has pro- 
duced the same result in the go- 
vernment of the State. Hardly a 
man of independent character, of 
‘good fortune, or of original thought, 
will there enter political life. It is 
almost an insult to ask an acquaint- 
ance if he is a member of Congress. 
All the wealth, thought, and inde- 
pendence of the country is practi- 
cally disfranchised, and has with- 
drawn from the contest. Men 
bankrupt in character and bank- 
rupt in reputation, briefless bar- 
risters, ruined merchants, broken- 
down tradesmen, unlucky farmers, 
constitute the majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress. We much fear 
that, since the great lowering of 
the franchise last year, a tendency 
to a similar state of things may be 

. observed in this country. There 
are symptoms of the majority of 
the House of Commons having, 
upon many great questions, con- 
sented to abandon the right of 
private judgment, and to give their 
votes, not as independent members, 
but as the mere delegates of their 
constituents. 

The ‘time when democracy is 
most formidable to other states is 
during the brief period which oc- 
easionally arises when, still pre- 
serving the energy generated by 


the habit of unlimited freedom, it 
is controlled and directed to one 
object by despotic power. This it 
was which in ancient times led to 
the spread of Grecian civilization’ 
through the conquests of Alexan. 
der, and to the vast extension of 
the Roman power which took place 
under Julius and Augustus Casgar, 
This it was which in modern days 
led to the subjection of Europe 
by the legions of France under 
the guidance of Napoleon, and fo 
that vast development of stre 

by the Federal States which end. 


ed in the crushing of the Gon . 


federate cause by Sherman and 
Grant. The energy of democracy 
directed by a single will, whether 
the will be that of a single despot 
or of a tyrant majority, is, of all 
combinations, that which develops 
the greatest amount of offensive 
strength, and is most dangerous 
to the freedom of the world. For 
tunately the junction of these two 
forces can be but fleeting. 

One more remark, and we have 
done. It seems to be the decree of 
Providence that to the Anglo-Saxon 
or Germanic race alone is confided 
the mission of colonizing all those 
parts of our globe where the sons 
of Japhet -can establish themselves, 
without coming in contact either 
with tropical heats or the older and 
less yielding races of the earth. . 

At one time it looked as if it 
would have fallen out otherwise 
The Latin race, through the dis 
covery and conquest of Mexico and 
Peru, seemed about to leave its im 
press on half the globe. But after 


the first great development of its: 


expansive power, it appeared to 
lose all energy and vital strength. 
So far from constantly increasing 
its boundaries and winning new 
dominions from the waste, it cam 
not now maintain its own numbers, 
pure in blood, in the lands which 
itself has settled. In Mexico 

most of the South American States 
we see every day the numbers of 


the pure Spaniards dimini 
and those of the po lmertiy 
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races increasing. With each ad- 
yancing year the amount of white 
blood in these magnificent regions 
of the earth is lessening. Now ex- 
actly the reverse is the case in those 
states, whether in North America 
or Australia, founded by the Ger- 
manic race, coming from its homes 
in the British Isles, in North Ger- 
many, and in Scandinavia. These 
not only are increasing with a 
boundless rapidity, but the native 
tribes with whom they come in con- 
tact melt away before the mere 
touch of their surging civilisation, 
and leave no perceptible mixture 
of their blood in the ranks of their 
successors. 

But it is very different when the 
northern races of Europe meet 
either with the deadly heat of the 
tropics or with the ancient races 
of the Old World. There is no ex- 
ample anywhere of northern Eu- 
ropeans being able to support their 
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own numbers, unmixed in blood 
and unrefreshed from home, in the 
regions of the palm. There is no 
trace anywhere of their supplant- 
ing in their native seats either the 
Asiatic or the negro. We have 
held India for more than a hundred 
years, but we have made no im- 
press on the teeming numbers or 
ancient civilisation of its native in- 
habitants. The same remark holds 
good of the French in Algeria, the 
Dutch in Java, and the Russians 
in Asia. The European race in 
contact with the Asiatic holds the 
position of a conqueror, and rules 
it as a conquered people. But it 
cannot take its place. On the con- 
trary, by governing it well it vastly 
increases the numbers and devel- 
ops the wealth of the subject race. 
This is a strange and mysterious 
law, and points to many important 
conclusions which we have no space 
here to enter on. 





CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


WORDS WITHOUT MUSIC, 


Wuen a gentleman with small 
powers of voice and some smaller 
knowledge of music has obtained 
currency amongst his friends as a 
singer, being able—rare accomplish- 
ment amongst Englishmen !—to 
aid his efforts and drown his fail- 
ures by a very humble performance 
on the piano, there is no limit to 
the extent to which he may not 
push his pretensions, merely on the 
faith of the few chords he has 
learned to strike, and the imposing 
attitude they have enabled him to 
assume when entreated to sing. 

That wonderful mesmerism ac- 
complished by the united effort of 
the voice and the instrument, that 
marvellous magic which comes of 
the blended expression of human 
passion by the throat and by the 

rs, is a complete mystery to 
the unscientific listener, carried 


away by a captivation so far above 
even his conceptions of power. He 
knows nothing about that curious 
chemistry, the result of the unit- 
ed powers of human expression 
and technical skill, and he’ re- 
gards the performer with admi- 
ration, perhaps with envy. It 
may, however, happen that by 
some luckless chance, by some acci- 
dent of time or place, at a picnic, 
in a boat, or in some bachelor’s 
quarters, the gifted songster has 
been persuaded, over-persuaded, to 
sing without an accompaniment. 
From that hour the illusion is dis- 
pelled for ever. It is not merel 

that false notes stand out in all 
their glaring guiltiness—it is not 
that the weak voice seems to trem- 
ble with its own conscious debility, 
but there is no body of sound, no 
flowing melody, no sustained appeal 
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to the senses, none of that harmony 
that wrapt one around like a gar- 
ment; in fact it is a sort of “prose 
intoned,” and we are not likely to 
be enraptured by that. 

To the man thus involved in 
failure, there remains no success 
throughout his whole fe long—at 
least in so far as the witnesses of 
that failure are concerned. He 
may sing himself hoarse, he may 
rehearse all those mild agonies of 
passion familiar to the piano-stool, 
he may pour forth his regrets or 
his raptures with any inflection of 
sound—the spell has departed, the 
charm is dissolved. That one un- 
lucky act of polite compliance has 
done for him—he is a magician no 
more. - 

These ‘Wérte ohne Lieder”’— 
for such they really are—are there- 
fore a great peril, and a clever 
artist will carefully avoid them. 
Now, to apply, as the parsons 
say—to apply these words to our- 
selves, my brethren, a gentleman 
from Tipperary has been doing that 
which neither Mario nor Giuglini 
would have dared to attempt, and 
in this wise: In his eagerness to 
procure the liberation of the Fenian 
prisoners, he has been speaking 
widely throughout Ireland; and 
naturally indulging in those ornate 
forms of eloquence which are dis- 
tinctively called Irish, he has been 
very abusive of English Govern- 
ments, using freely some very hard 
epithets about ministers and states- 
men, winding up with that “refrain” 
we all know so well about seven hun- 
dred years of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, Saxon perfidy, Protestantism, 
and the penal laws. So far all well. 
Listened to at Cabra or the Cobourg 
Gardens, heard at Clontarf or Kil- 
liney, these displays, with all their 
surroundings, have a certain fitness 
and appropriateness there is no dis- 
puting. The very audience, too, is 
in keeping with the tone of the 
performance, and the chance inter- 
ruptions of ‘More power to you!” 
“Bad luck to them!” “Na boch- 
lish!” and suchlike, are all so many 


meet accompaniments of the situa. 
tion; but more than all these jg 
the magic influence of the speaker's 
intonation, that richly - cade 
swing called ‘ Brogue,” which lends 
itself as happily to strong pag. 
sion as to touching sentim 
and is equally good in pathos or 
defamation—that voluptuous sink 
and swell, that rapturous roll, being 
to the words precisely what the 
piano accompaniment is to the voice, 
We all of us who have had 
experience of English songs wal 
know what lachrymose nonsense, 
what tawdry imagery, what sickly 
sentimentality they are made of, 
and yet how, by the aid of a little 
taste and musical skill, a pleasant 
and flowing melody, they are car- 
ried off, and actually sound very 
sweetly; and one no more thinks 
of criticising the poetry than the 
pedal of the pianoforte. This is 
exactly the case with a great deal 
of third and fourth rate Irish elo- 
quence. It is the melody, not the 
words that is listened to. Of course 
I speak of the presence of an Irish 
audience. 

Let the attempt be made in Eng- 
land, however. Change the venue 
from Tullaghmast to Trafalgar 
Square, which Mr. Moore rashly per- 
suaded himself to adventure, and 
see what will come of it! There 
you have at once the “‘ Wérte ohne 
Lieder,” the poor, weak, tasteless, 
vapid words, and none of that swel- 
ling cadence, that touching intona- 
tion, that softened down all the 
absurdity, and made even balder- 
dash musical. 

Of course the accomplished orator 
no more thought of bringing his 
‘“brogue” across the Channel than 
he would sport his Connemara 
stockings at a drawing-room. He 
left it—or at least as much of it 
as he could leave—behind him 
at Kingston, and addressed the 
Cockneys in his best imitation of 
their own high-pitched and very 
unmusical accents, and see what 
has come of it. The whole press of 
England, from Printing-House 
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Square to ‘ Punch,’ were in a sort of 
hysterical scream about the tinsel 
decorations and rampant absurdi- 
ties of Irish eloquence; while, had 
the distinguished performer merely 
been singing, as he was accustomed 
to do, with his native accompani- 
ment, the air would have seemed, 
as it was, a very pleasant little 
tune, and perfectly “grindable” 
on the organ. 

Now I maintain that it would 
be good sense and good law to send 
a man six weeks to the treadmill 
for uttering that in a Cockney ac- 
eent which, when enunciated with 
a rich brogue, would be amply 
punished by~a small fine and an 
admonition. For in exactly the 
same proportion that one “‘ does not 
swear to the truth of a song,” one 
does not go into the dock to up- 
hold the argument enunciated with 
the swing of a brogue. 

Is it not quite clear that ‘ Othello” 
or “Hamlet,” when heard at the 
Grand Opera, convey no impres- 
sions of tragic terror? It is not 
easy to imagine that any man will 
sing himself into an act of jealousy 
or of vengeance. There are various 
pleasurable emotions that will be 
suggested by the performance, and 
our sympathies will be captivated 
in many ways, even to the extent 
of believing that if speech and lan- 
guage had never existed, the sounds 
we had been listening to would 
have very adequately expressed 
much suffering and great passion ; 
but as we no more expect to hear a 
man sing before he commits a mur- 
der than to dance himself into an 
ecstasy of rage, we reject all idea of 
reality, and regard the action of the 
piece, not as a representation of 
human motives, but as a paraphrase, 
all the more pleasurable that the 
verisimilitude never goes to a pain- 
ful reality. And if we are not 
deeply moved when Othello bids 
farewell to the world with an oboe 
accompaniment, no more are we 
terror-struck when certain Celtic 
orators denounce Saxon tyranny in 
& native recitative. It would be 
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very terrible if either Othello or Mr. 
Isaac Butt were in earnest; but 
the music reassures us, and we are 
at ease again. 

If the Premier be then really 
bent on ruling Ireland according to 
Irish instincts, let him exempt from 
legal penalty all expressions, how- 
ever treasonable or felonious, if de- 
livered with a brogue; let them 
come into the category of national 
music, and imply no more than 
“Garry Owen,” or “Tatter Away,” 
—mere ebullitions of a high-heart- 
ed Celtism. 

“Where's the Slave so lowly” 

is very good treason-felony, but 
nobody thinks of committing the 
charming young lady who sings it 
to Kilmainham ; and why prosecute 
these other minstrels, whose sweet 
recitative is not a whit more seri- 
ous, nor half so dangerous? § 
’ You are an excellent people you 
English—you build very fine ships 
at Birkenhead, manufacture excel- 
lent shawls at Paisley, and make 
most serviceable crockery in Staf- 
fordshire; but with all that, you 
are a cold people, an unsympathis- 
ing people, and an unimpressionable 
people. What is not done in your 
own way, or said in your own 
words, is not done nor said aright ; 
and after centuries of neighbour- 
hood, you know no more of that 
Eastern nation that lives to the 
west of you—for even geographi- 
cally Ireland is a bull!—than you 
do of Fiji. With the very smallest 
gleam of intelligence to guide you, 
you would have seen that Pheni- 
cian invectives are not danger- 
ous libels, and that denuncia- 
tions uttered with a brogue are 
not necessarily treasonable; and it 
is only when you insist on the 
singer singing without the accom- 
paniment that the words exhibit 
themselves in a tasteless sentimen- 
tality and a very commonplace 
imagery. 

That you prefer Beales is easy 
to see, just as you like “Bob and 
Joan” better, and think it sweeter 
melody, than “Erin Mavourneen” 
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or “Cushla Macree.” [ll not 
quarrel with you about this—I only 
bargain that if youask my country- 
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man to sing again, you'll not oblige 
him to do so without the instru. 
ment. 


WHO'S AFRAID? 


I remember once, on board a 
river-steamer in» America, a very 
powerful fellow—he stood consider- 
ably above six feet—dressed in a suit 
of one colour, and with a bowie-knife, 
which he drew from his collar be- 
kind his neck, and laid on the table 
with a marked emphasis, saying, 
as he entered, “Is there any infer- 
nal blue-nose here?” No infernal 
blue-nose having responded to the 
polite inquiry, after a pause of some 
seconds, he asked if there was any 
d—-d skunk of a down-easter there ? 
The same respectful silence ensued 
after this query; and now, looking 
fiercely around the company, and 
for a moment I half felt as if fixing 
me, he said, “Is there any b——y 
Britisher present?” I eagerly arose, 
and, approaching him with a most 
deferential demeanour, assured him 
what pleasure it afforded me, in my 
capacity as an English subject, to 
solicit the honour of his acquaint- 
ance—a favour which, I am proud 
to say, he accorded me with a very 
benign condescension. The _inci- 
dent came very forcibly to my re- 
collection on reading the speech of 
the Rev. J. Ryan at the Clonmel 
election, in which be begins thus— 
‘“‘Is there any one in court afraid of 
British cannon?” Loud cries of 
‘“‘No!”’ replied to this demand. Now 
I am perfectly aware what a miser- 
able contrast is presented by my 
own pusillanimity on board the river- 
boat with the bold attitude of the 
hearers of Father Ryan. I beg re- 
spectfully that it may be remem- 
bered that a bowie-knife of the West, 
three inches in breadth, bearing a 
most ugly resemblance to an ancient 
Roman sword, two-edged and glis- 
tening, lay on the table during my 
interrogatory ; while, so far as I am 
aware, not a single piece of ordnance 
figured at the scene in Clonmel, 


and that really this material ele. 
ment enters largely into the charac. 
ter of the scene. 

It. appeared, however, from the 
unanimous response of the meet- 
ing, that no one was afraid of Brit. 
ish cannon—a declaration which, 
however, might have offered a more 
unqualified satisfaction, if it were 
not that the same answer was re 
turned to the second question, “Is 
there any one afraid of truth?” 
since if the “‘ No” so spontaneously 
shouted to this demand implied 
that the people present were pre 
pared to hear what the world 
thought of them—and, indeed, of 
the orator that addressed them— 
their indifference to truth, like their 
courage, might have savoured of 
hardihood. 

I made an effort—I well know 
how feeble it was—during the de 
bate on the Irish Church question, 
to point out what a restraining 
force the Protestant Establishment 
was against the insolent aggression 
of Romanism, and that the only 
check upon the violence of the 
priest lay in the calm dignity of the 
Christian gentleman who _ repre 
sented the rival faith. I do not 
expect people unacquainted with 
Ireland to recognise the force of 
this influence, but I very contfi- 
dently appeal to all who know that 
country and its people as to the 
truth of what I am asserting, that 
not merely were the gross supersti- 
tions and the mock miracles of the 
Church held in abeyance by the 
mere presence of pure religious 
culture, but that the personal ruf- 
fianism of ‘the black-gaitered rebel 
was more efficiently restrained by 
the contrast with the blameless 
life and inoffensive demeanour of 
the Protestant clergyman than by 
all the appeals of the press or the 
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mock pastorals of the hierarchy. I 
know too well how difficult it is to 
make this clear to any one who has 
not lived in Ireland and known 
the people, aud I know, too, that 
it would not be deemed ground 
enough whereon to rest a defence 
of the Establishment; but—shall I 
repeat it?—Protestantism formed 
the social police of the nation, and 
you have nothing left by which 
ou can replace it. If you imagine 
Ireland will be more governable 
when you have made it Mexico, 
I can only say you will soon have 
an opportunity of testing your con- 
viction. You have begun your 
experiment with such good faith, 
it would be unfair to suspect the 
sincerity of your motives, 

Do not, however, imagine that 
you have more than begun that 
process of pacification in which 
you pride yourself. Your boon of 
religious equality is not a very old 
benefit, but it is forgotten already. 
Nor when you have confiscated the 
landed property of the kingdom, 


will you be accepted as pacificators 
if you do not release the Fenian 


prisoners! The patriotic voice of 
Ireland declares ‘ Killing to be no 
murder,” and it is a very mild corol- 
lary that deduces Treason to be no 
felony. It will take some time, 
perhaps, for the slow Saxon intel- 
ligence to realise all these things ; 
but events teach more rapidly than 
mere precept. 

Are you prepared, then, to re- 
lease O'Donovan Rossa from the 
crank, and present him to the 
Speaker? or will you persist in 
maintaining, in all the indignity of 
imprisonment, the chosen represen- 
tative of a free people? O’Con- 
nell’s election for Clare brought 
the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion to a legal issue; who knows 
whether Clonmel may not prove of 
like moment? The patriot has 
only erred in that fault of which 
Talleyrand admonished his follow- 
ers: it was trop de ezéle. All that 
he was doing, all that he wanted to 
do, could have been done by the 
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Constitution ; but he did not know 
it. It might be difficult to explain 
to a brigand in Greece or Italy that 
their respective Governments were 
busily elaborating the provisions of 
an Act which would make highway 
robbery unnecessary, and even mur- 
der gratuitous; and that, though 
the process of legal redress might 
be slower and less practical, it was 
hoped that the “wild justice” 
would be advantageously super- 
seded by more prosaic and hum- 
drum enactments. I am afraid that 
the Italian or the Calabrian would 
like “his own way best,” and I 
am equally afraid that when Pat 
comes to compare the halting steps 
of your pacificatory process with the 
summary results that ensue from 
what the eloquent Father Ryan 
calls “his own revolver” -he too 
will like his own way best. What 
security of tenure can compare 
with having no landlord? What 
compensation for improvement can 
vie with spare cash to buy powder 
and ball ? 

Remember this—and it is worth 
remembering—that in all you do 
for Ireland you have two task- 
masters, who, though they work 
occasionally in concert, have dis- 
tinct aims and objects,—the priest 
and peasant. You must satisfy 
both. For the former you must 
abrogate old laws; for the latter 
you must make new ones. How 
long you may reconcile yourself 
to listen to such language as the 
national press of Ireland at present 
rewards you with—how long you 
will endeavour to reconcile with 
the ways of good government a 
people who make all government 
impossible—are questions between 
yourself and your endurance; but 
if it be your intention to concede 
everything, to abrogate all that 
adheres to England in Ireland as 
fully and as thoroughly as you have 
done with respect to the Church,— 
I would only say, Do it at once. 
Strip the landlord of his property, 
but spare his life. Establish Po- 
pery in the kingdom, and let those 
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who care to remain in Ireland after 
a certain date know that they stay 
at their own peril, and that, what- 
ever be the risks they incur, the 


NEW MEASURES 


If on the introduction of rail- 
road travelling into England we 
had persisted in applying to the 
new-made mode of transit what- 
ever we could of the machinery of 
the old system that preceded it— 
if, instead of station-masters and 
pointsmen, telegraph clerks and 
stokers, we had employed all the 
old material of the mail-coach days, 
and engaged coachmen, guards and 
helpers, the likelihood is that we 
should have sacrificed some of the 
efficiency of the scheme to ideas of 
economy or thrift. 

Of all classes of people, besides, 
who would exert themselves to 
acquire the use and practice of a 
new machinery, none would be less 
likely to display zeal or activity 
than those who had passed their 
lives in the exercise of the system 
that was now abandoned, not alone 
from the natural dislike men feel 
to be voted obsolete and behind 
their age, which certainly would re- 
sult from having to go to school 
again in mature life, but also from 
that very well understood motive 
that makes men averse to new- 
fangled notions, which, if adopted, 
would involve in a sort of barbar- 
ism all the habits and ways of their 
own early years. In fact, nothing 
could be devised more likely to 
render the new discovery defective 
and unpopular, than to employ in 
its service those whose knowledge 
and acquirements it had rendered 
bygones. Instead of these people 
applying themselves steadily and 
patiently to learn a new career, we 
should find them ingeniously try- 
ing to adapt the new system to 
their old long- practised habits. 
The coachman would be keeping 
his time by all the old artifices of 
“‘making play’’ here and breathing 
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Imperial Government accepts no 
responsibility, nor will pledge itself 
to try rebels. Then shall we see 
Who's afraid ? 


AND OLD MEN. 


a bit there, and the guard would 
be satisfied that a blast of his horn 
should be sufficient to keep the 
road clear, and apprise the people 
at the next “change” to be on 
the alert for his arrival. To teach 
these men that a mile of ground 
was a matter of two minutes, 
that a danger-signal was an emer- 
gency to be measured by seconds, 
that a fractional increase or de 
crease of speed signifies to run into 
or to be run into by some one before 
or behind you, to transfer all the 
adaptiveness to the management of 
a blood-team to the use of a 
boiler, would be one of the most 
hopeless of all imaginable under- 
takings. 

Are we then, you would ask—are 
we to turn them adrift upon a 
world that has no longer any need 
of them, or are we to burden our 
selves with the support of so many 
useless and unprofitable people? I 
reply, Pension them by all means: 
infinitely better charge the budget 
with their maintenance than damage 
the whole character of a great in- 
vention, and destroy the working 
efficiency of anoble discovery. You 
are ready to interrupt me here, and 
ask, Why all these shrewd warnings 
and cautions about a danger 80 
little likely to be incurred? Who 
is insane enough to do anything 80 
shortsighted and so foolish as this? 
and my answer is, The thing has 
been actually done; the experiment 
has been made; and the results are 
before our eyes—being enacted, I 
may say—while I yet write. Look 
towards the east of Europe and you 
will see it all. 

When Austria was driven by the 
course of events to lose her posses 
sions in Italy and her influence in 
Germany, to fall back upon herself, 
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she very wisely bethought her, that 
for the benefit of internal resources, 
for the development of native in- 
dustry and enterprise, there was 
nothing for it but a constitutional 
form of government,—that free in- 
stitutions are the best education for 
a nation, and that law and order 
are never so successfully instilled 
as when the people are themselves 
interested in the edicts they have 
agreed to obey. Baron Beust, to 
whom this change first commended 
itself, went to work with a will. 
He instituted the Parliamentary 
form of rule, Ministerial responsi- 
bility, freedom of discussion, free- 
dom of the press, trial by jury, 
municipal reform, with a large share 
of local self-government. It was 
not easy, if even possible, in a 
country inhabited by such a mix- 
ture of races to consult or provide 
for autonomy, but he did so to the 
fullest extent as regarded Hungary, 
and made considerable concessions 
elsewhere, particularly on the “ Lit- 
toral,” with reference to educa- 


tion in the Italian-speaking pro- 


vinces of the empire. If he failed 
to conciliate the Sclaves it was per- 
haps less his fault than that their 
pretensions were put forward in a 
way that evidently threatened the 
disruption of the empire—for what 
is called ‘‘ Confederation” could cer- 
tainly have no other interpretation 
—not to add that the discontent of 
these people was nourished and 
stimulated by Russian intrigue. 
Austria, meanwhile, went for- 
ward, eagerly bent on extending to 
her people the largest measure of 
liberty. Of course such a procedure 
could meet with little sympathy at 
St. Petersburg, who had to think of 
Poland ; nor even at Berlin, where, 
in fashioning the new machinery of 
a North-German Confederation, the 
question of individual right was to 
be as little recognised as might be. 
Stil Baron Beust went ahead, 
not troubling himself very much 
about his neighbours, nor, so far 
as one could see, much disposed 
to hamper his rule with needless 
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complications of either alliance or 
animosity. 

Now all this had been admirable 
in every respect, if it were not that 
in working the new system he had 
encumbered himself with the old 
agency—that is, that in carrying 
out the active life of a Liberal Ad- 
ministration he had burdened him- 
self with the wearisome formalism 
and dreary delays of an old and 
worn-out bureaucracy. To any one 
conversant with the soul-depress- 
ing slowness of Austrian official 
life in the good old days of Metter- 
nich and Schwarzenberg, when the 
most insignificant document of 
every department had to be copied 
and re-copied, and docketed and 
registered and re-registered, and 
then transmitted to some one else 
who did all this over again by may 
of check, till either the events whic 
evoked the correspondence had so 
changed its aspect as to make the 
decision inapplicable, or, as often 
happened, to be utterly ignored al- 
together; to any one who had 
seen the daily life of ‘‘ Schreiberei” 
pursued—from the highest to the 
lowest officer of the State—from 
the Cabinet Minister to the corpo- 
ral_—it would seem as though no 
human existence could ever be pro- 
longed to an extent to reap the 
benefits of such departmental care 
and protection. 

And yet it is with this agency— 
dry, formal, minute, and methodi- 
cal—that Austria tries to apply the 
last new discoveries in Liberal gov- 
ernment. What would they say at 
Woolwich if they were told that no 
more cannon’should be founded till 
they had worked up all the old pig- 
iron into smooth bores or breech- 
loaders? Here is this very experi- 
ment. being tried before our eyes! 

No wonder if the machinery of 
the State works harshly and un- 
genially, where every employé is 
an obstructive and an opponent, 
not seeking to accommodate him- 
self to the play of a new mechanism, 
but trying how far he can mould 
its operations to his own long 
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formed habits, and to ways he is 
too old to abandon. 

As an instance of what can 
come of such a combination, the 
events now happening in South 
Dalmatia are sufficiently in point. 
While the officials of the locality 
were laboriously copying out the 
instructions of the new law on the 
militia conscription, making the 
fourfold detail of registering here 
and endorsing there—sending certi- 
fied copies to this man and abstracts 
to that—the Russian agents, along 
with certain Montenegrin spies, 
penetrating the province in every 
direction, had ample time to propa- 
gate the intelligence that by their 
enlistment for the landwehr the 
people were virtually accepting ser- 
vice in the regular army; and under 
the pretext of being enrolled for 
the protection of their own homes, 
they were actually subjecting them- 
selves to be drafted to the utmost 
limits of the empire, to serve on the 
far-away confines of Poland, or in 
the dreaded swamps of the Lower 
Danube. 

A very little foresight and pre- 
caution might have saved all mis- 
construction on this head; the dis- 
content was not very deep rooted, 
and the spirit of the population on 
the whole was not inimical to im- 
perial rule. Bureaucratic apathy, 
however, easily takes the forms of 
insolence and superciliousness. The 
peasantry, resenting these, rose, 
burned the baptismal registries, 
destroyed all the records of con- 
scription, and defied the authori- 
ties. The Government sent troops, 
and the mountaineers, fully as 
warlike in their native fastnesses, 
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defied the soldiery. The first care 
of the military commander was to 
garrison and provision the various 
small forts, which, at distances 
through this. wild region, serve as 
pivots for a force to act on. The 
peasants did not hesitate to meet 
these detachments, and, so far ag 
rumour goes, in some cases over- 
powered them. 

To bring up the reginients to a 
war standard, the new recruits of 
the last levy have been sent for- 
ward; and although it is reported 
that they have behaved well in the 
field, the hospitals are full of sick, 
and a call for an increased staff of 
surgeons has been forwarded to 
Vienna. 

No one pretends to believe that 
an outbreak of sufficient magnitude 
to call for 12,000 regular troops to 
meet it could have arisen on such 
grounds as these; but Russia has 
taken excellent care to begin her 
operations at a very distant frontier 
of the empire, and on a quarrel 
eminently social in its character, 
just as the title to an estate is con- 
tested by an action at law for some 
small and_ insignificant holding. 
Still I persist in maintaining that 
if the new laws of the kingdom 
were expounded with the willing 
activity of men who were working 
in accordance with their spirit, it 
would not be so easy to make Dal- 
matians the dupes of Russians or 
tools of Montenegrins. The old 
musket drill will not do with the 
new breech -loader, nor will old 
Austrian bureaucrecy consist with 
modern liberty, nor with the de- 
mands of men, who, to be ruled, 
must be reasoned with. 


TALK-“‘ GAMBITS.”’ 


In one of the Occasional Notes 
of ‘Pall Mall’ a short time ago 
1] read a clever suggestion. It 
was apropos to a notice of Mr. 
Longman’s little book on chess 
openings, that it would be doing 
the world good service to devise 


something of this sort of conversa- 
tion, so that people, with a few easy 
‘“gambits” in their head, could 
while away time pleasantly, instead 
of maintaining a rigid silence, or 
keeping up that species of bald dis 
jointed chat which is still worse. 
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The difficulties are, however, con- 
siderable. First of all, the habit of 
introducing people to each other 
has in great degree fallen into dis- 
use, and, save by that formal pre- 
sentation by which you are con- 
signed to take a certain person in 
to dinner, you may happen not to 
know, or be known to, any one in 
a drawing-room. What gives the 
especial value to the chess open- 
ings is the fact that, as you may 
be totally ignorant of the strength 
of your adversary, a few cautious 
moves, to which the corresponding 
replies are known to you, enable 
you to measure in some degree 
your opponent, and see how far it 
might be safe for you to play boldly 
or the reverse. 

If, for instance, he answer your 
gambit by the appropriate move, 
you are at once aware that he has 
given some study to the game, and 
you address yourself more cautious- 
ly to the board. In conversation, 
however, as you do not at least 
always play to win, as you simply 
desire to ‘‘ have a game,” your ob- 
ject is merely by any opening—any 
break—to give some opportunity 
for the other player to move a 
piece, and thus give rise to that 
pleasant interchange of agreement 
or opposition which makes up TALK. 
Now I would here beg to insin- 
uate that, for any advantageous 
analogy to conversation, Whist is 
infinitely preferable to Chess. First 
of all, in chess the exact equality 
with which the two players con- 
front each other at first has no 
resemblance to real life, where 
nothing is so rare as to find a Mr. 
Disraeli pitted against a Mr. Glad- 
stone. This stern uncongenial 
condition of exact equality gives 
the whole character to the game, and 
makes it as unlike real life as pos- 
sible, where what we call chance 
enters so much into everything. To 
divest social intercourse of this 
character of the intellectual duel is 
the great object of all who care for 
pleasant companionship ; and in the 
diversity of men’s tastes and tem- 
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pers, in the different measures of 
their capacities, this difficulty is not 
hard to overcome. 

Between chess and conversation 
the analogies are few. ‘‘ The queen’s 
awn two” game, indeed, opens 
like the talk about the weather, and 
may be the opening of an able or a 
very inferior player. The gambit 
which sacrifices a pawn to the ad- 
versary for the sake of an advan- 
tage in position, resembles the 
bait of a man who throws out a 
paradox to see whether you will 
gravely make it an object of attack, 
or simply take it as the expression 
of a caprice, or a glove thrown to 
provoke battle. The late Arch- 
bishop Whately was rather an ad- 
ept at this sort of stratagem, and 
if he hadn’t practised it so persis- 
tently and unmercifully, would 
have deserved the gratitude of 
many who remembered how often 
he dissipated the dull reserve of a 
dinner by some of these sallies. 

Whately, however, had no origin- 
ality, nor had he any readiness. He 
came out with so many rounds of 
service ammunition ; and if he fired 
them off before the end of the eve- 
ning, he was harmless afterwards. 
To enlarge one of these “ bagged” 
conundrums, and follow it at a 
sharp pace over everything, was his 
delight; and for the first or perhaps 
the second time one witnessed this, 
it was amusing. He, however, re- 
peated his stories to satiety ; and a 
very brief acquaintance with him 
gave one the solution of every one 
of his riddles, and the key to each 
of the concetti, by which he 
used to startle the decorum of a 
dinner-party. Lord Melbourne had 
a charming turn for those plea- 
samt little paradoxes which are so 
suggestive of spirited talk, and with 
him they were real impromptus. 
They came out of the matter in 
hand, and seemed actually like 
sudden flashes of a right view of a 
subject, which a strong light had 
not hitherto so forcibly displayed 
before him. Then he had that 


wonderful geniality which seasons 
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conversation for every appetite ; and 
above all, he had that width of 
sympathy, without which no really 
good talker ever gained pre-emi- 
nence, which enabled him not only to 
hit the very sentiment, but often to 
catch the very expression, the man 
he was addressing would have used. 
The Irish Chief-Justice Bushe was 
the only one I could think of plac- 
ing on equality with him for that 
sort of easy talk in which scholar- 
ship blends with great knowledge of 
life ; and with this Bushe had a vein 
of native drollery and wit which 
are not to be found out of the Celtic 
temperament. 

When Sir William Smith, Lord 
Guillamore, and Mr. Bushe, were the 
three “‘chiefs” of their several law 
courts, it was a constant question 
amongst their respective followers 
to which should be given the palm 
of conversational superiority ; but 
in reality Bushe’s claim was indis- 
putably the highest. For epigram- 
matic neatness, and an incisiveness 
that divided a subject as keenly as 
the knife of a surgeon, Sir William 
was unsurpassed ; while for a sar- 
castic humour that recalled Swift, 
Lord Guillamore was distinguish- 
ed beyond every man of his day. 
“T don’t know that there is any se- 
cret in conversational success,” said 
Bushe one day to some one who 
questioned him ; “T believe it all lies 
in two easy rules: Be always nat- 
ural, and be good-natured.” He 
assuredly practised as he preached. 

For a polished elegance without 
a trace of pedantry, and for a neat- 
ness of expression which continu- 
ally verges on wit, and seems only 
not so by the careful abstention of 
the speaker, there is nothing pos- 
sibly, among Englishmen at least, 
ean be pitted against Sir Henry 
Bulwer. If there be something 
tantalising in feeling that he has 
not said all he might on a subject, 
he consoles you by the thought 
that he has said something you 
had not heard from another, and 
certainly in a form, and with a 
turn of expression, none other could 
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have hit upon. Asa raconteur of 
an incident he has no equal out of 
France; and no Frenchman can 
surpass him in the adroitness with 
which he can make the moral of 
his story serve the purpose of his 
argument. His name has esca 
me against a determination I 
made not to quote living conversa- 
tionalists, but there is no one who 
could give such valuable hints for 
good talking; and, from the form 
of his mind, they would take the 
shape of short aphorisms, easy to 
remember, and admirable for use. 

The “ talk-openings ”"—take them 
even in the simple form of ante- 
prandial utterances—could be com- 
municated only by masters in the 
art; for it is in conversation as in 
medicine, that nothing but the 
“Dons” can be teachers. The 
preceptive power of the good talker 
is perhaps the most striking of his 
gifts. The intuitive appreciation of 
the tastes, the tempers, and the 
prejudices of his hearers —what 
they would require in the way of 
sentiment, what they would bear 
in the way of scandal, where they 
must be instructed, where aston- 
ished, where the talker can insin- 
uate a slight interest on his own 
behalf, and where a little modest 
self - disparagement heightens the 
zest of an anecdote, how to illustrate 
where there is no time for argu- 
ment—and all these without seem- 
ing to engross unfairly the time of 
the company. 

Kings and kaisers are strong 
in conversational gambits. They 
make a special study of talk-open- 
ings ; butas they are always “ played 
up to,” and never, or at least very 
rarely, puzzled by an adverse move, 
their game is easy enough. They 
ean talk Protection with an old 
Tory, and discuss Providence with 
a Bishop, and yet never suffer 
either to get beyond the stage of 
blessings and thanksgivings. In 
the same way they speak of pain- 
less surgery to the doctor, and the 
Suez Canal to the engineer, 
yet it is just possible that each 
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of these persons would feel the 
flattery of being addressed on any- 
thing rather than what savours of 
a métier. Generally it is only a 
yery young man likes to be talked 
to about his own career. Before 
his ambition has had time to be 
blunted by defeats, he dreams of 
very high successes; and you are 
uite safe in prognosticating the 
Woolsack to the newly-called bar- 
rister, or the command of an army 
to a young sub. in the goose-step. 

All ante prandial talk should be 
of a character that incurs no risk of 
a dissentient opinion. Mild praises 
of something that it is safe to praise 
ase good gambits. The weather, 
the crops, something that the Queen 
has done, or the Princess of Wales 
has said, are never hazardous. 


If dinner be unavoidably delay- 
ed, and if a slight diversion in the 
shape of provocation be deemed ad- 
visable, a quotation from Carlyle, 
taken at random, will always do. 
It will be sure to offend some- 
body ; and even when the matter 
of it be unobjectionable, the man- 
ner will as certainly outrage some 
taste, and jar upon some suscepti- 
bility. 

Indeed, I think Carlyle and Rus- 
kin might serve as conversational 
“bitters,” taken to give an appe- 
tite, but never accepted as articles 
of diet, and only administered in 
the smallest liqueur-glasses. 

If the flavour be found too 
pungent for ladies, let them take 
‘Martin Tupper” instead. 


A SMALL CLERICAL ERROR. 


In that very interesting discourse 
in which Bishop Temple took his 
farewell of Rugby, there are certain 
points to which exception might 
fairly be taken. I will, however, 
advert to one only, and to that one 
simply, on the ground of its being 
a matter on which the eloquent 
speaker was evidently less qualified 
to pronounce than many others who 
could lay no claim to either his at- 
tainments or his capacity. 

Dr. Temple opines that the higher 
classes have much to learn from the 
humbler ; and I would make no ob- 
jection to the assertion if he had 
not added—as regards justice; it 
being his opinion that among the 
cultivated men and women refine- 
ment prevails over the sense of equi- 
ty ; and that the thought of whether 
what is done be done in accordance 
with good breeding and good man- 
ners, weighs more heavily than if 
done with reference to sound prin- 
ciples of morality. 

Now it is not on the score of 
any abstract proposition I would 
say that the judgment of the humble 
man could be a better guide than 
the dictum of the cultivated man— 


it is on the questions which pertain 
to his daily experience of life—to 
the wants that beset him—to the 
straits by which he is surrounded— 
to the best modes by which his or- 
dinary difficulties can be met—to 
the ways in which help aids him 
best and speediest—to the sort of 
education that most adapts him to 
the mode of his life—to where inter- 
ference is useful and kindly and 
acceptable, and where it is simply 
inconvenient, unpleasant, and dis- 
tasteful. In all these themes the 
poor man will unfold stores of know- 
ledge peculiarly and specially his 
own; and will show he has for his 
own daily purposes mastered ques- 
tions which scientific heads call san- 
atory, or chemical, or social, or sta- 
tistic, as it may be. Ask the doc- 
tor, who knows more about the poor 
than any one, whether he has not 
learned much from the thoughtful 
experience of humble people, whose 
simple habits of observation are un- 
disturbed by all attempt or desire 
to make them conform to a theory ; 
how they watch the changeful in- 
fluences of weather on disease—how 
they note how the very hours of the 
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night bear upon the recurrence of 
certain symptoms—how their very 
superstitions are but as formule, as 
it were, to express some combination 
which is above their power of ex- 
planation. Mark the way in whicha 
shepherd or a sailor will sum up the 
signs of coming weather—the mar- 
vellous acuteness with which he will 
distinguish between the true and 
the false indications—the profound 
knowledge he will exhibit of nature 
in all her moods of change—and, 
lastly, how he has educated his 
senses to investigate problems that 
science only can deal with by aid 
of instruments and inventions. 

There is in one of Scott’s con- 
versations a touching record of 
what he himself had gleaned from 
intercourse with uneducated men 
and women, which might make 
ordinary people very careful how 
they undervalue such sources of 
knowledge. I wish my memory 
could help me to the passage—and 
I dread to mar it by a garbled quo- 
tation ; for like the people who re- 
member the facts of geometry, but 
have forgotten the proofs, so it is 
with me. I can retain some traces of 
other men’s wisdom, but have lost 
the clue by which they gained 
them. 

It is not, however, to this part 
of the venerable Bishop’s address 
I would draw attention. It is 
rather to the contrast he endeav- 
ours to establish between the con- 
dition of society abroad and that 
which we find at home. He seems 
to think that the sympathy be- 
tween the higher and lower classes 
is stronger and closer in France, 
Germany, and Italy, than in Eng- 
land ; and that this better state of 
things is owing to a certain genial 
culture in the higher ranks which 
forbids them to separate themselves 
from their poorer brethren. Now, 
if he had known the Continent 
better, he would have known that 
this is not the case. The familiar- 
ity, almost at times verging on 
equality, which subsists between 
the extreme conditions of society 
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abroad, depends upon the simple 
fact that the real differences. 
tween them are marvellously smal] 
and few. They are separated by 
conventionalities, and little else, 
The landlord living on his estate 
has, outside the fact of his wealth 
and his power to use it, scarcely 
anything to distinguish him from 
the peasant. A little better food 
and a little better clothing, per. 
haps, would mark his condition; 
but there would be nothing in the 
tone of his conversation, the range 
of his knowledge, the sort of in- 
terests which would engage or the 
class of topics that would amuse 
him, to remove him from the dai 
life and occupations of the humbler 
man. On religion, on politics, on 
the events of the little world around 
them, they would be certain to 
think alike, and, what is more, to 
express themselves alike, when they 
discussed them. Those customs of 
cleanliness and order—the fifty odd 
small requirements of the gentle 
man—which exist with us, and to 
dispense with which even for a day 
becomes a serious privation—have 
no place here. The “ Illustrissimo” 
lives in the corner of a house as 
large as Buckingham Palace, and 
that corner very meanly—indeed 
miserably—furnished. Three straw- 
bottomed chairs, a round table with 
a tea-service—never used—a look- 
ing-glass, a gilt console, and a bust 
of Victor Emmanuel, comprise the 
articles of a salon. Of a “tub,” 
or of any form of bath whatever, 
he knows no more than does a mole 
of a microscope. He has none 
of those innumerable little wants 
whose very slavery is a discipline 
of civilisation, and consequently it 
is no hardship to him to take his 
cup of black coffee on the same 
bench with a labouring man whose 
toilet has taken about as much 
time as his own, whose chin is as 
unshaven, and whose hands, as 
innocent of soap. There is no 
doubt that all these similarities of 
habit and condition are very equal- 
ising elements, and conduce to a 
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eat freedom in intercourse, and 
in that conversation in which the 
recurrence of some reference to his 
rank as the Signor Conte or Herr 
Baron, alone defines the different 
stations of the speakers. 

It is needless to say how much 
alike two such men will feel on 
every subject that could come be- 
fore them. The essential difference 
of wealth will not separate them, be- 
cause it is wealth unemployed in the 
diffusion of luxury or refinement. 
It exists in the books of the banker, 
and not in the daily habits of the 
possessor. The little daily news- 
paper, ill printed and worse written, 
forms the staple intelligence of each 
—where each finds his prejudices 
fostered, his hopes illustrated, and 
his fears shadowed forth, in a lan- 
guage so like his own that its per- 
suasiveness is complete. 

Last of all will come that grand 
leveller the Church, in which each 
not alone believes, but believes in 
precisely the same way, taking the 


same view of its powers, and form- 
ing the same estimate of its preten- 
sions. 

If, then, the like classes in our 
country are not linked together by 
so close a sympathy as we see here, 
surely it is not without a “plea in 
mitigation.” And be it remembered 
that, in this compact of equalisation, 
if the peasant gains something, the 
man of station loses much—sitting 
down contented, as he does, with 
certain material advantages, and 
having no goal of a higher civilisa- 
tion or a more cultivated existence 
before him. ‘ 

The Herr Graf smokes a some- 
what better tobacco and has more 
leisure than the Bauer. Out of 
these there is not much to choose 
between them. If Dr. Temple, 
then, desires to see a closer union 
between different conditions of 
society with us, surely it is not at 
this price he would purchase the 


‘boon! And that such is the cost 


there can be no doubt. 
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THE COMING SESSION. 


Tuere is something inexpres- 
sibly naive, not to say pleasant, in 
the tone which the organs of the 
present Government are assuming 
while they discuss the probable 
acts of the coming session and 
speculate on their issues. The 
moderation with which they de- 
liver their minds is very edifying. 
That which above all things they 
deprecate is, that into the de- 
bates with which we are threat- 
ened, any other than the purest 
spirit of patriotism should enter. 
Party is and has long been the 
bane of this free commonwealth. 
If party spirit be suffered to exer- 
cise its old pernicious influence 
over us we shall do no good, nor 
arrive on any subject bearing upon 
the best interests of the country 
except at the lamest possible con- 
clusions. We are warned, indeed, 
that the matter at once to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament is both deli- 
cate and important. Mr. Gladstone 
will inaugurate the opening of the 
new session with a “most elabor- 
ate bill for dealing with the tenure 
of Irish land.” And we further 
learn that the subject is one “‘ which 
might, no doubt, excite the fiercest 
animosities.” Men are most moved, 
it appears, by what affects their 
personal interests (a truly marvel- 
lous discovery) ; and “‘an Irish Land 
Bill will affect the interests of a 
class much larger and more power- 
ful than the Protestant clergy.” 
But though all this be true, and 
the incidents naturally arising out 
of it obvious enough, the supporters 
of the present Government appear 
to be sanguine that nature will not 
be allowed to have her way. “An 
insufficiently considered or an un- 
skilfully drawn bill, might destroy 
the submissive unanimity of the 
Liberal members, rouse anew the 
activity of the Orange zealots, and 
hinder the consideration of almost 
every other measure. From such 


a fate, however, we hope to be de- 
livered,” how, or by what pr 
Mentor does not condescend to 
explain. On the other hand, if it 
be on the other hand, “a long 
fight on tenures and _ evictions 
would be far worse than the pre 
sent controversies on the Irish 
Church, for it would have the 
effect of embittering the tenant 
against the landlord, and giving 
excuse for continued agitation,’ 
How the feelings of the tenant 
towards the landlord, and of the 
landlord towards the tenant, are to 
be made more bitter than they seem 
at present to be, the sage who thus 
instructs while he soothes, and 
aims at conciliating, has not stop- 
ped to make clear. ll that he 
does is to assume that there is 
reason to hope better things, be 
cause public opinion has been grad- 
ually tending to agreement during 
the recess, and thus smoothing the 
way both for the Government and 
the Opposition. At the same time 
it is clearly to be understood that 
this shading away of public opinion 
ought to have run, if it has not run, 
entirely in one direction. “The 
Government would be universally 
condemned by the Liberal party if 
it hesitated to bring in a really 
sufficient measure ; if, from a desire 
to conciliate foes or to spare friends, 
it were to present a bill which 
should slur over difficulties, cleverly 
contriving to leave things as they 
are. A bill intended only to pass 
would be the reproach, and _per- 
haps the ruin, of the Government.” 
So run the arguments, if argu- 
ments they deserve to be called, of 
those clever and not very scrupulous 
individuals whom Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright contrive to engage 
as their scouts or precursors in the 
coming Parliamentary campaign. 
Their business is to deal as much as 
possible in generalities. They do 
not pretend to have been admitted 
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more than other people to a know- 
ledge of what is in preparation, but 
they are satisfied that it is at once 
stringent and moderate, sweeping, 
and at the same time in the main, 
conciliatory. “The Government 
measure must, and of course will, 
do all that justice demands for the 
tenant, and thus satisfy the hopes 
of the most able and impartial men 
who have studied the condition of 
Ireland. On the other hand, the 
recent discussions forbid the fear 
that any rash and unsound proposal 
will be submitted to Parliament.” 
What recent discussions are alluded 
to? The appeals of the Tenant 
League, with Mr. Gladstone’s mean- 
ingless replies to them? or the 
bolder remonstrances of the Rom- 
ish priests, who look to revolvers 
and the “tumbling of landlords” 
as the surest and easiest mode of 
settling the difficulty? Or does 
the political prophet who thus 
prophesies smooth things count 
upon the effect produced on pub- 
lic opinion by the recent distribu- 
tion of the army in Ireland into 
flying columns, and the diligence 
with which reinforcements are 
thrown into the country from day 
to day? Whatever his anticipa- 
tions may be, and on whatever 
ground rested, there seem to us, at 
the present nroment, to be no very 
manifest tokens of their receiving 
a speedy fulfilment. The rioting at 
the Longford election, the shooting 
down of policemen by the brace, 
the recent murder of an unoffending 
egg merchant for no assignable 
reason except that he drove a pros- 
perous trade, do not hold out any 
marked assurance of public tran- 
quillity. And as to landlord-shoot- 
ing, that appears to grow only 
more brisk and successful from day 
today. But this is not all. The 
authority to which we now refer 
counts upon even a surer means 
of tranquillising Ireland than any 
which the Tenant League suggests, 
or “the landlord-tumbling” priest- 
ood or even the soldiery can sup- 
ply. He has not seen the bill; he 
VOL. CVII.—NO. DCLII. 


professes to know nothing of its 
tenor, but he is satisfied that it will 
be such as. to secure the assent of 
thinking men on either side of the 
House.” Now thinking men, we 
are inclined to believe, seldom com- 
mit themselves beforehand. They 
are certainly not prone to take leaps 
in the dark twice in their lives. 
The thinking men on either side of 
the House will therefore, in all 
probability, be prepared themselves 
to criticise and to listen to the 
criticisms of others, whether these 
be hostile to a measure confessedly 
experimental, or the reverse. Nor 
is it the habit of thinking men, for 
the mere sake of helping a Govern- 
ment out of a difficulty, to say that 
wrong is right, or an unwise policy 
a wise policy. There were quite as 
many thinking men who condemned 
the measure of last session as 
approved it, even though some of 
them, against their better judgment, 
helped to carry it through. We 
are disposed to believe, then, that 
these, at all events, will not again 
allow themselves to postpone the 
interests of the commonwealth to 
those of faction, satisfied, as they 
must now be, that their worst fears 
in regard to what would follow on 
the suppression of the Irish Church 
have been more than realised. 

While one section of the Minis- 
terial press takes this view of our 
condition and prospects, another, 
which professes to be more guided 
by the precepts of reason and phi- 
losophy, labours under serious ap- 
prehension lest the Government 
should,from sheer excess of strength, 
bring evil onthe country. The poli- 
tical prospects of the new year 
would, it appears, be perhaps more 
cheerful if they were likely, as in 
former times, to be affected by the 
balance of parties. An Opposition, 
as long as it possesses power, affords. 
some security against imprudent 
legislation, although it may some--. 
times interfere with necessary im-- 
provements. But under the remark-. 
able management of Mr. Disraeli, 
according to our candid antagonists, 
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his party has been réduced to com- 
parative insignificance. ‘“ And in 
future elections its numbers will be 
still further reduced” for the bal- 
lot, which, we are told, ‘ will pro- 
bably be adopted by the present 
Parliament, would, at least in the 
first instance, transfer several coun- 
ty séats to the Liberal party: and 
the changes effected in borouglis, 
though perhaps it may not be 
uniform in character, will, on the 
whole, tend in the ‘same direction.” 
Nor do the misforttines of the 
unhappy Tories end there. ‘The 
control even of the Hotise of Lords 
is escaping, not from the: Con- 
servative party, but from Mr. Dis- 
raeli.” There may be some truth 
in this latter assertion, ungenerously 
as theassertion is made. The House 
of Lords is certainly not what it used 
to be when the ‘late Lord Derby 
guided its deliberations.. Nor will it 
be Mr. Gladstone’s fault if the 
House of Lords stop short of get- 
ting beyond the control of any hu- 
man being except perhaps himself. 
A Minister who, within a few months 
of attaining to power, lavishes coro- 
nets with so free a hand that several 
of his own adherents decline the 
honour that is pressed on them, is 
little likely to suffer any rd to 
the balance of power in the State to 
stand between him and the accom- 
veges om of any object on which 

e has set his heart. Ambition 
of this sort, however, may overleap 
itself. The coronet on his brow 
has a marvellous effect in weaning 

our Liberal statesman from excess 
in Liberalism. We suspect that 
*.th Lord Overstone and Lord 
. dper are at this moment a great 
«sal more frightened at the ‘turn 
“hich public affairs seem to be 
taking than many of their seniors 
on the peerage-roll. At ‘all events, 
they have wonderfully ‘changed in 
their general views of. things since, 
as Messrs. Jones Loyd and Strutt, 
members of the-House of Com- 
mons, both used to! magnify their 
own order, ‘and speak lightly of 
other powers than that of the 
people. Be this, however, as it 
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may, we confess ourselves 
sceptical with regard to the perma: 
nent subserviency of the 
of England to any Minister, 9 
long as they are permitted to 
exercise their rights as a sepi 
branch of the Legislature. at the 
same time it would be absurd to 
pretend indifference to the 
with which they and we are threat- 
ened, far less to ignore their reality, 
The House of Lords yielded too 
much a year ago not to have exposed 
themselves this year, and the 
and the year after, to enormous 
pressure. Whether they will be 
able to sustain it must depend 
much on the line of action which 1 
may please the Whig rather than 
the Tory portion of their body to 
adopt, and still more upon the sup- 
port which they are likely to receive 
from the ‘ thinking men,” of whom 
it is assamed that they are already 
converted, in Parliament and out of 
it, to pure Gladstonianism. Just 
hear the Ministerial advocate on that 
head :— 4 
“ The Ministerial bill is perhaps not 
yet prepared, but, whatever be its 
purport, it will certainly ‘be 
The few remaining Whigs will per- 
haps dislike it as strongly as the 
members of the Opposition, but their 
hands will be ti If the late m- 
mours of dissension in the Cabinet 
had been well founded, the retirement 
of half his colleagues would not have 
weakened Mr. Gladstone’s hold on the 
House of Commons; or if he were, 
in spite of probability, encountered 
by opposition, he might’ still coerce 
the House by tlireatening an ap 
to the constituencies. There may be 
different opinions as to his policy and 
his character, nor indeed is it easy to 
form a definite judgment on one of. 
the most complex. of problems; but 
whether his patriotic earnestness, or 
his liability to be possessed by fixed 
ideas, is selected for praise or for com- 
ment, it is certain that he holds for 
the moment the most commanding 
position which has been occupied by 
any Minister since the time of Pitt. 
The Government ‘which carried the 
first Reform Bill was, until its work 
was accomplished, equally popular; 
but Lord Grey never stood, as Mr. 
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Gladstone does, apart from his. col- 
leagues, and in popular estimation 
above all of them, with the doubtful 
exception of Mr. Bright. If they.reject 
any of his proposals, they may, if they 
can, change his opinion, and they have 
always the alternative of resigning. It 
would be easy to supply their places 
with more docile partisans, who would 
receive the same support in Parlia- 
ment, though perhaps. they might not 
be equally entitled to its confidence.” 


“ Non noster hic sermo.” Not 
thus are we prepared, Tories though 
we be, to speak of such men as are, 
unhappily for themselves, associ- 
ated with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright in the affairs of Govern- 
ment. Much less can we accept, 
without looking narrowly into 
it, the conclusion that Mr. Glad- 
stone is our only inevitable Prime 
Minister. His position was, we 
admit, or it seemed to be last 
session, a very commanding one. 
{he cry which he raised just as 
the old Parliament was in its death- 
agony found a ready echo in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales; and on 
the strength of his assurances that 
he had discovered a certain cure 
for disaffection, the new con- 
stituencies, especially in these sec- 
tions of the. empire, pronounced in 
his favour. e was lifted into 
office for the purpose of achieving 
one particular object, and he did 
achieve it. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the success which 
attended an effort to destroy has 
assured to the destroyer that auto- 
cracy in the State which is here 
assigned to him. Mr. Gladstone’s 
mode of accomplishing the object 
which he professed to seek went 
very far apart from the process 
which, being yet before the con- 
stituencies, it suited his purpose 
to shadow out. Nobody’ pretends 
to deny that when his plans came 
to be developed from the Treasu 
benches they were listened to. wit 
dismay ‘by more than the Tory 
opposition. 
did not stand alone in deprecating 
the cruelty and injustice against 


Mr. Wykham Martin - 


which he lacked courage to pro- 
test. Indeed it was only their 
recent experience of the effect of 
disunion among themselves that 
kept the Liberal party, or a con- 
siderable portion of them, from 
breaking out in 1869 into open 
rebellion. Mr. Gladstone’s bearing, 
likewisé,, in browbeating and _si- 


lencing all criticism, gave as. much 


offence as the wanton harshness of 
his policy. ,That, too, was put u 

with, because the Liberals shran 

from the discredit that would at- 
tend a second quarrel among them- 
selves within an interval of two 
years. But bullying, though it may 
serve the ends of the Minister who 
has recourse to it once or twice, 
will not be tolerated as a system 
in a British House of Commons, 
It is bad enough to be spoken of 
as ‘‘a subservient majority ”—to 
have their behaviour described in 
their own newspapers as a “ sub- 
missive unanimity;” but a too 
frequent. or too rude appeal to the 
spirit of dictation in the House 
itself may provoke, when the inci- 
dent. is at once least expected and 
most inconvenient, a disposition to 
kick among the Liberal majority. 
In like manner it appears to us 
that, in counting, as his friends of 
the press seem to do, on the hold 
which Mr. Gladstone has established 
over the constituencies, they go a 
great deal farther than the facts of 
the case will warrant, His com- 
ing measure, if it satisfy the party 
of movement in Ireland, is very 
little likely to be agreeable to the 
party of order elsewhere ; and within 
the party of order we include a vast 
maar of the voters in England 
and Scotland, whether they march 
at this moment under the banner 
of Liberalism or Conservatism. But 
is it probable that Mr. Gladstone’s 
coming measure will or can give 
satisfaction, eyen to the party of 
movement in ,Ir itself? If 
he play into the hands of the priests, 
will .the Fenians stand by him? 
If he try to conciliate the Fenians, 
will the priests endure it? and in 
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either case is it conceivable that 
the Protestant people of either Eng- 
land or Scotland will permit him 
to hand over the Irish, tied and 
bound, to the guidance of the Rom- 
ish hierarchy, or to legislate so as 
to render a dissolution of the union 
inevitable within a year or two at 
the farthest? It is easy enough to 
_ talk or write about patriotism, una- 
nimity, and the absence of party 
spirit, while yet the points to be 
submitted for the consideration of 
the Legislature are under a cloud. 
We shall see, by-and-by, when the 
clouds lift, what these points 
really are, and then, and only then, 
will it be known how far the major- 
ity which carried its submissiveness 
to an extreme last session is still 
disposed to merit the not very en- 
viable character which the Minister 
and his familiars seek to fix upon 
them. 

Again, we do not know how far 
the noblemen and gentlemen espe- 
cially referred to in the subjoined 
extract are disposed to conform to 
the views concerning themselves 
that are set forth in it; but we are 
quite satisfied of this, that before 
submitting to the justice of the in- 
ference which is drawn from it, the 
public will carefully consider what 
it is that Mr. Gladstone has done 
for the country in times past, and 
what, therefore, he may be expect- 
ed to achieve for it in time coming. 
Certainly, to predicate of any one 
man—if he were as gifted as Pitt, 
and Fox, and Burke, and Peel, all in 
combination—that he, and only he, 
can govern the country, and that, 
therefore, “his defects and eccen- 
tricities must be put up with,” is 
going a good deal farther than we 
are inclined to believe will be ac- 
cepted by “the thinking men” of 
this constitutional monarchy :— 

“It is not altogether satisfactory that 
the welfare of the nation should depend 
on the resolutions of one impulsive 
statesman ; but if any politician doubts 
whether it is desirable that Mr. Glad- 
stone should be Prime Minister, he has 
only to consider the state of affairs 
which would follow if he were unfor- 
tunately to be disabled or removed 


from the conduct of affairs. The Liberal 
rty is not prepared with any availa. 
le successor, and it would be im 
ble, as it would be undesirable, that 
Mr. Disraeli should return to power, 
Mr. Bright, who alone among his col- 
leagues holds a great and independent 
sition, even if he were not unfitted 
y his tastes and habits to conduct an 
Administration, would not command 
the confidence of the moderate section 
of the Liberal . Mr. Lowe, Mr, 
Cardwell, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Childers, 
render valuable services in their seve- 
ral departments, but each of them 
would probably acknowledge that he 
was not capable of succeeding to Mr, 
Gladstone. The large experience of 
Lord Granville and Lord Clarendon is 
better appreciated by Parliament than 
by the country, and a peer at the head 
of the Government is os de- 
pendent on the leader of the House of 
Commons. The most vehement of 
Mr. Gladstone’s assailants ought to 
confess, on reflection, that it would be 
more difficult to do without him than 
with him. As Aéschylus, according to 
Aristophanes, said in the Elysian fields 
of Alcibiades, a lion’s whelp or an‘ irre- 
sistible Minister may be an inconve- 
nience in a constitutional State, but 
when he is once in power it only re- 
mains to put up with his defects and 
his eccentricities.” 


And first let us consider what Mr. 
Gladstone’s position is, and the 
process by which he has achieved 
it. Mr. Gladstone is compared to 
Mr. Pitt. ‘He holds, for the moment, 
the most commanding sition 
which has been occupied by an 
Minister since the time of Pitt.” 
But Mr. Gladstone surpasses Mr. 
Pitt, whether in perpetuity or for 
the moment only we are not told. 
“The Government which carried 
the first Reform Bill was, until its 
work was accomplished, eye | 
popular ; but Lord Grey never 8 
as Mr. Gladstone does, apart from 
his colleagues, and in popular esti- 
mation above them all, with the 
doubtful exception of Mr. Bright.” 
A Prime Minister “ who stands 
apart from his colleagues,” whether 
he trust to the favour of the Crown 
or to “popular estimation,” is not 
fit to be the head of the Govern- 
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ment in a free country. Call him 
what you will, he is a Dictator and 
nothing else; and the costly farce 
of associating with him in_ the 
Cabinet ten or twelve highly- 
salaried dummies, may just as well 
be dispensed with. But so firm is 
Mr. Gladstone’s grasp of the reins 
of office, and so essential his man- 
ipulation of them to the existence 
of the commonwealth, that if by 
any evil chance they were to escape 
from his hands, ruin must follow. 
“The Liberal party is not prepared 
with any available successor, and it 
would be impossible, as it would 
be undesirable, that Mr. Disraeli 
should return to power.” Such is 
the judgment of the organs of the 
party which counts among its fore- 
most men Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Granville, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, 
Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Childers. Now 
we all know that there was a time 
when, supported by Mr. Cardwell, 
and other equally able men—dis- 
ciples, like himself, of Sir Robert 
Peel—Mr. Gladstone entertained few 


political opinions in common with 
the Whigs as Lord Clarendon and 
Granville represent them; while 
his attitude towards that section 
of the Liberal party of which Mr. 
Childers may be taken to be a fair 
specimen, was one of unmeasured 


hostility. How does it happen 
that he is at this moment not eo 
on relations of amity with bot 
sections, but their master, and the 
master of a third. section also, 
which is neither Whig nor Radical, 
though it would be at least as dan- 
gerous as either if only it were nu- 
merically more powerful than it is, 
having Mr. Robert Lowe at its 
head? It would require far more 
space than we can now command 
to answer that question fully. To 
do justice to so wide a subject, 
we must needs analyse the whole 
character of the man, and show 
how one principle after another 
has yielded in him to the force of a 
temptation which would have led 
him on to an analogous, though 
diametrically opposite result, had 
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the progress of public events been 
different from what it was. For 
the present it may suffice to sa 
that in the impulsiveness of whi 

Mr. Gladstone is popularly regarded 
as the victim, we entirely disbe- 
lieve. A steadier motive - power 
than impulse has guided him 
through the whole of his tortuous 
course. Mr. Gladstone arrived, 
soon after entering upon public 
life, at a great, perhaps an exag- 
gerated, estimate of his own powers. 


He was not in office six months . 


before he believed in the destiny 
which was to make him, sooner or 
later, First Minister of the English 
Crown. Had Peel lived, and— 
which we cannot help believing 
that he would have done—regained 
his place as leader of the great 
Conservative party, then Mr. Glad- 
stone would have probably remain- 
ed a Conservative to the end; and 
doubtless about this very time, or 
pethaps a little earlier, might have 
attained his present eminence as 
the legitimate successor of a depart- 
ed or disabled Conservative chief. 
But Peel died, just as the hearts of 
his old followers had begun to soften 
towards him, and the little band of 
new men that swore by him while 
all the rest stood aloof, felt them- 
selves stranded. How they sulked 
and fretted, and “put themselves 
continually up to auction, and con- 
tinually bought themselves in,” it 
would be to repeat a tale thrice told 
if we referred to the circumstance 
here. Enough is done when we 
remind our readers that the party, 
originally small, dwindled away by 
degrees till it became a byword in 
the mouths of all men; and would 
have disappeared ones but for 
certain incidents which have oper- 
ated more powerfully on the fate 
of the nation than their seemi 
importance, when first noticed, led 
the most careful observer to anti- 
cipate. 

The Whigs had long made use of 
the Radicals to serve their own 
purposes. With them they worked 
to achieve ends peculiarly their 
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own, and all the recompense made 
for their services amounted to 
smooth words and a very cold 
shoulder. The Radicals bore this 
for a while, and then lost patience. 
The Whigs, on this, began to fear, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to 
hate, their recalcitrant allies. 

The Radicals despised dnd ab- 
horred the Whigs. Both de- 
tested the Tories; fearing nothing 
so much as their return to office. 
The Peelites took then an attitude of 

olitical independence, and became 
in consequence masters of the situ- 
ation. Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet 
was more of a Peelite Cabinet than 
anything else, and Mr. Gladstone 
became its moving spirit. There 
was little cordiality among the con- 
stituent elements in that hetero- 


geneous body; yet the ‘fact of sit-. 


ting together in the same council- 
chamber tended to smooth down 
some asperities, and the adroit 
management of Lord Palmerston 
did all the rest. Winning the 
Peelites to himself, he separated 
them for ever from the Tories, and 
reduced them to choose at his death 
between pure Radicalism and sub- 
serviency to the Whigs. Mr. Glad- 
stone did not hesitate which line to 
take. He knew that, as a Whig, 
he would never reach the highest 
office in the State. One by one the 
iar of his earliér years had 

een departed from, and he stood 
prepared, while as yet only leader 
of the House of Commons, to throw 
over whatever remained. How he 
went to work, how ready he found 
Mr. Bright and the extreme section 
of the Liberals to co-operate with 
him in undermining Lord Russell’s 
influence, we néed not stop to point 
out. The history of the last two or 
three years is charged with proofs 
of his treason as well to new 
alliances as to old. He is now 
First Lord of the Treasury, with the 
Tories in a small minority, with 
the Whigs ‘utterly degraded, and 
the contemners of every other con- 
stitution than that of the United 
States of America ‘pressing him 


on along a road on which he 
did not enter at first withou: 
reluctance, but from which he can 
never more turn asidé unless driven 
from it and from office at the same 
time. The conclusion, then; at 
which we arrive is this,—that from 
a very early date in his public 
career, beginning palpably at the 
period when he seceded from Sir 
Robert Peel’s Administration, sup: 
porting, as an independent mem- 
ber, a méasure against which, as 4 
Minister, he had formerly spoken, 
Mr. Gladstone set his heart on be- 
coming what he now is, and, 
finding other avenues to the attain- 
ment of his end barred against him, 
he deliberately, and with exe 
skill, slid from extreme ~~ 
into the deepest depth of Radical- 
ism. Consider his course of action 
during the last twenty years, and 
ou will not fail to recognise the 
justice of this conclusion. He 
seizes every opportunity of getting 
ahead of the statesmen with whom 
he is associated in the Government. 
He coquets with Church ques- 
tions so long as it is possible to 
retain his hold upon the represen- 
tation of the University of Oxford, 
because that'is to him an object of 
ambition second only to the Pre 
miership. But losing that, he 
plunges boldly into extremes, and 
aving Lord Russell as his chief, 
he enters into secret and confiden- 
tial communication with Mr. Bright. 
Last of all, presuming that nothing 
else will carry him free of Whig 
embarrassment, he contrives and 
executes that master - stroke of 
policy which reunites in its hour of 
greatest distress a broken Liberal 
party. He denounces the upas- 
tree of Protestant ascendancy in 
Treland, heads a crusade for the 
overthrow of the Church in that 
portion of the kingdom, and, sus- 
tained by the whole might of 
Roman Catholics, political  dis- 
sentérs, men ‘professing no creed, 
and London ‘and other mobs, he 
carries Downing Street by assault, 
and reigns there as we are ass 
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supreme. Is his hold upon power 
as fixed as his flatterers in and out 
of the House of Commons affirm it 
tobe? We doubt the fact, and for 
the following among other reasons : 

The overthrow of the Protestant 
Church was to be a message of 
peace which the Irish people could 
not fail to understand. They were 
to learn from that act, and the 
determination with which it was 
carried through, that, come what 
might, a full measure of justice 
would henceforth be meted out to 
them in all respects. And the more 
to convince them of the goodwill 
of their rulers, a certain number of 
Fenian leaders, whom the preced- 
ing Government had brought to 
trial and convicted, reeéived a free 

don and were set at liberty. 
inally, the bill suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act was not renew- 
ed, and Ireland enjoyed once more 
all the rights and privileges of the 
British Constitution. 

The return expected for these 
concessions was—that disaffection 
to the Imperial Government should 
cease; that priests and people should 
combine to show themselves worthy 
of still further favours, and that, 
waiting patiently on the known 
goodwill of a strong Cabinet 
and a Liberal House of Com- 
mons, the country should find rest. 
What has been the result? Not 
within the memory of man has Ire- 
land been in such a state of uni- 
versal disquiet. The overthrow of 
the Church, while it infuriated the 
Protestants, was treated by Roman 
Catholics, both of the clergy and the 
laity, as an incident to be sneered 
at. What do the priests care for 
the confiscation of a property in the 
fragments of which they are not 
allowed to participate? What 
do the laity gain by the removal 
from among them of a body of men 
who, in very many instances, were 
the sole resident gentry throughout 
extensive and otherwise savage dis- 
tricts? The release of a few of the 
Fenian prisoners has served no 
other purpose than to stimulate a 
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demand for the release of all the 
rest, whom the people regard, not 
as guilty, nor even as deluded men, 
but as true patriots, martyrs in 
their country’s cause. Mr. Glad- 
stone is assailed with remonstrances 
against the wrong done to these 
good: men, and fierce demands for 
their deliverance. He replies meek- 
ly, declining, it is true, to obey the 
behests of the remonstrants, but 
discovering in the language of their 
appeals signs of loyalty and mode 
ration which are quite invisible to 
all the world besides. Meanwhile 
monster meetings are held in town 
and country—green banners flutter 
in the breeze, and the harp without 
the crown becomes the emblem of 
nationality, and repeal of the Union 
is demanded. We say nothing of 
the an pretensions put 
forth, first by tenants large and 
small, and,. by-and-by, by day-la- 
bourers. Fixity of tenure, what- 
ever the expression may mean, is 
in the mouth of every public 
speaker, the very owners of the 
soil not venturing to say or write 
a syllable in contravention of the 
absurdity. 

Mr. Gladstone may flatter him- 
self into the persuasion that these 
things are comparatively little re- 
garded in England. He may be so 
far deluded also as to believe that 
over the difficulties raised by them 
in Ireland the priests will him. 
We know the reverse. The election 
of a convicted Fenian to represent 
Tipperary, and the deep humiliation 
which was requisite to save Cap- 
tain Greville Nugent from defeat 
in Longford, are pregnant. with 
meaning. When the son of a peer, 
a gentleman of large possessions, 
is forced to declare himself at the 
hustings the mere creature of the 
Popish priests, it is time for Pro- 
testant England and Scotland to 
look about them. When the Gov- 
ernment. is assuring their adher- 
ents that one of their first 
measures will be, after they. have. 
carried the reform of the laws 
affecting land in Ireland, to 
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bring in a bill for the education 
of the whole people on non-sec- 
tarian - principles, it is no great 
token of their chances of carrying 
the priesthood along with them, 
that the latter demand the substi- 
tution for the present unsectarian 
national system in Ireland of one 
which shall throw the education 
of the people entirely into their 
hands. Again, this “ elaborate bill 
for dealing with the land in Ire- 
land,” of what nature is it to be? 
Has Mr. Bright inoculated his 
chief with his idea for purchasing 
and redistributing the estates of 
the Protestant gentry; or are all 
the landowners in the kingdom, 
whatever their religious persuasion 
may be, to surrender their property 
with or without compensation ? 
As to‘leases, courts of arbitration, 
and so forth, we do not under- 
stand that any, except a few enthu- 
siastic doctrinaires, believe in the 
possibility of such arrangements, 
or their utility, if created. The 
pleasant case between Sir John 
Young and the family of the de- 
ceased Presbyterian minister, is 
almost as rich a specimen of the 
Irish mode of looking at matters 
of this sort as the bolder proceed- 
ings of the maiden lady’s tenant, 
who demurs to the decisions of his 
own referee, and insists upon hold- 
ing his land on his own terms. Ire- 
land! Ireland alone will break this 
wretched Government down, or we 
very much deceive ourselves. They 
talk of peace! They let slip the 
dogs of war. What was once the 
Established Church is falling to 
pieces, as we predicted that it 
would do. The clergy and the 
people agree only in this, their 
common indignation against the 
Government which has _ robbed 
them. The Presbyterians like- 
wise are beginning to find out 
how grossly they were deceived 
and mocked to their own hurt. 
‘Among them, not less than among 
the Roman Catholics, the desir- 
ableness of separating from Eng- 
land altogether is spoken about. 


Meanwhile: murders grow more 
—_ and bold from day to day, 
he police, baffled and powerless, 
will soon cease to be trustworthy, 
It is by the troops alone that Ire 
land is held. How long will the 
authors of all this confusion be 


sustained in power, either by the 


House of Commons or by their con. 
stituencies ? 

Again Mr. Gladstone, not con. 
tent to outrage and exasperate 
whole bodies of persons, has man- 
aged, in the administration of Irish 
affairs, to bring the Irish Govern- 
ment into contempt, and to do 
wrong to individuals. Was ever 
such conduct heard of before as 
that which had to do with the 
cession of the apprentice boys id 
Derry, and the dismissal of Mr, 
Madden from the magistracy? 
The ’prentice boys were warned 
against holding their annual com- 
memoration, and troops were pour- 
ed into the city to prevent it 
At the last hour a proclamation 
came out, assenting to all that the 
*prentices had uired; and not 
they alone, but the Fenians also, 
marched through the town with 
their bands and banners, while the 
Queen’s troops stood idly looking 
on, with arms in their hands. After 
this, who can be -expected to pay 
the smallest regard to the law, if 
only it run counter to his own hu 
mours? Meanwhile Mr. Madden, 
a respectable and singularly quiet 
country gentleman, who never in 
his life attended a political gather- 
ing, nor took any public part in 
opposing the Ministry, is dismis- 
sed rudely from the commission 
of.the peace, and deprived of his 
rank of deputy-lieutenant, for no 
other cause than that he declines 
to act as sheriff of a county under 
a Government which he cannot 
trust. Doubtless this case among 
others will be inquired into when 
Parliament meets, and the excuse 
set up will probably be, that the 
authorities. mistook him for his 
brother. But what will the coun- 
try say to a Government which is 
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capable of such a_ blunder, yet 
fails, when the mistake is discover- 
ed, to undo its own wrong? 

It is not, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy alone that will 
show in a different light, when 
sifted, from that which his admirers 
of the press strive to throw over it. 
As we took occasion not long ago 
to point out, the condition of the 
working classes in England was 
never more deplorable than it is 
now. Everywhere in the rural dis- 
tricts, as well as in London and 
the great seats of industry, there is 
a universal cry that the people are 
starving. Men able and willing 
to work cannot find employment, 
while capital, though abundant, 
lies idle for lack of enterprises on 
which to use it: Let no. one sup- 
pose that the cry for a system of 
reciprocity in dealing with foreign 
nations is one got up for a pur- 
pose and therefore sure to die out. 

ightly or wrongly the operatives 
are fast becoming imbued with the 
persuasion that their interests are 
sarificed, in order that the rich 
may enjoy their luxuries at a cheap 
rate; and Mr. Gladstone, who claims 
the credit of having been the main 
instrument of establishing Free- 
Trade in the country, may find, ere 
many weeks pass, that his popu- 
larity is on the wane. In like man- 
ner, the savings effected at the 
Admiralty and in the War Office 
seem to come exclusively out of the 
pockets of the poor. The shutting 
up of the Woolwich Dockyard, the 
discharge of workmen from those 
of Chatham, and Portsmouth, and 
Sheerness,—these things may be 
wise in themselves, but they are 
not calculated to make friends of 
the people who suffer from them. 
The money expended in carrying 
Mr. Childers through his cruises, 
and repairing the ani done to 
the fleet in the course of them, 
would have kept some hundreds of 
labourers at work for weeks, As 
to the army reductions, these, as 
far as we are able to understand 
them, go to this—that every corps 


in the service is to be reduced, so 
far as the non-commissioned officers 
and privates are concerned, to.a 
skeleton, while the full comple- 
ment of officers, by far the most 
expensive part of the machine, is | 
to be kept up. - 

Nor are these the only moves 
in connection with both army and 
navy of which the tendency is as 
bad, as the proceedings themselves 
will startle even such as fail to see 
whither they are carrying us. The 
Horse Guards, it appears, like the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, must 
cease, as a national institution, to 
exist; and the Commander-in-Chief, 
transferred to the office in Pall 
Mall, will become a mere head of a 
department under the Secretary of 
State for War. Now this, if it 
come to pass will be neither more 
nor less the formal reversal of 
the decision at which the Parlia- 
ments which succeeded the great 
Civil War, one after another, ar- 
rived. The Commander-in-Chief, 
occupying a room in the War Office, 
and taking all his instructions from 
the Secretary of State, will cease to 
be what he has heretofore been— 
the medium of communication be- 
tween the Queen and her army. 
All appointments will henceforth 
be in the hands of the Minister; all 
promotions settled according to his 
poorest: and the army, which has 

eretofore been the army of the 
Crown, will become the army of the 
Parliament, Indeed, the change 
will go even farther than this ; ‘‘ The 
judgment of the House of Com- 
mons, we, are assured, is on all mat- 
ters of far greater weight than the 
judgment of the House of Lords.” 
According to the will of the House 
of Commons the Secretary of State 
must therefore rise or fall; and so, 
by a very obvious proreess the army 
becomes the servant neither of the 
Crown nor of Parliament, but of 
the House of. Commons. Now, 
looking to the course into which 
public affairs are falling; consider- 
ing the class which must hereafter 
exercise the greatest influence in 
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returning members to the House of 
Commons; accepting it as highly 
probable that we shall soon have 
manhood suffrage with the ballot— 
professedly to ward off, in point of 
fact to invite and aggravate, cor- 
ruption,—who will any longer be 
able to rely upon the loyalty of the 
troops themselves in the event of a 
popular commotion being by any 
cause created? At this moment, 
indeed, the troops will do their 
duty, if any sad occasion should 
arise of using them to quell distur- 
bances. But suppose the distur- 
bance to be agreeable to the Min- 
ister—the Minister being the crea- 
ture of the classes which nomi- 
nate the House of Commons—what 
then? A democratic movement is 
got up. It has been declared at 
Birmingham and in Hyde Park 
that “‘the barbaric pomp of royalty ” 
is out of date; or # popular Min- 
ister, say some President of the 
Board of Trade, has enunciated his 
determination to bring in a Land 
Bill for England and Scotland as 
well as for Ireland; or possibly the 
same or some other member of the 
Cabinet may proclaim that a House 
of Lords is worse ‘than useless, and 
must be abolished: the sovereign, 
of course, in such a casé as one’ or 
other of these, will at once dismiss 
her ‘Ministers, and in the event of 
an attack upon life and property 
in the capital, will require her 
troops to act. But will this be 

sible? No. The Minister of 

ar, who is now supreme, takes 
care to send every ‘soldier out of 
London before the time comes for 
trying his own strength against the 
strength of the Crown. And the 
Commander-in‘Chief, who, while yet 
representing the Crown, had it in 
his power to take the Queen's plea- 
sure, and withhold a dangerous 
order, as he has become nothing 
else than a clerk in the War Office, 
so he can neither originate nor pre- 
vent anything, except'as his master 
shall require. Let ‘us speak out 
frankly and openly upon so grave 
a question before it be settled. 
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The suppression of the’ office of 
Commander-in-Chief, and the ab- 
sorption of all direct control over 
the army by a civilian Minister who 
holds office only at the pleasure of 
the House of Commons, will be ‘the 
severest blow that has been struck 
at the monarchical principle in this 
country since the times of the Lon 
Parliament. We ‘cannot’ pors 
ourselves that either House of Par. 
liament is; as yet, ripe for so very 
serious an inroad on the Constitu- 
tion. It is impossible to believe 
that the Crown will submit to’ be 
so degraded without app 
against its Ministers to the Legis. 
lature—and if the Legislature ‘faii, 
against the decision of the pre- 
sent House of Commons to the 
country. 

Meanwhile the aspect of affairs, 
both as regards our relations with 
the United States and in reference 
to the feeling which has sprung up, 
and is continually becoming more 
bitter, in the colonies, presents little 
to assure Mr. Gladstone of the con- 
tinued support of the country. Lord 
Clarendon’s dissection of the bill 
of indictment brought against him 
by the new American minister is, 
indeed, perfect. Mr. Motley has 
not a leg to stand upon, and he 
knows it. But, though the wolf 
had very little reason in the com- 
plaint which he brought against the 
lamb, he was but the more earnest 
in avenging an alleged wrong, be 
cause it had no existence. The 
insolent protest of the American 
Foreign Office partakes largely of 
the character which A%sop infused 
into the wolf’s complaint; and if 
common report is to be credited, 
it will be followed, if possible, by 
kindred results. The rebellion at 
the Red River Settlement, and 
the petition of the inhabitants of 
British Columbia to be annexed, 
are very significant facts. Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone, who equally ab- 
hor war, will, as a matter of course, 
let both of these colonies drift from 
us. They will say that the loss isa 
mere sentimental grievance; where- 
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as to retain them, money and life 
must be sacrificed largely. Be’ it 
so. But woe to the empire which 
begins to abandon its extremities 
fatlier than put the centre to incon- 
yeniencé. Rome withered at the 
heart before her offshoots drifted 
off from her. The first colony that 
separates from us, like a feather 
thrown up into the air, will let the 
whole world see whither we are 
tending. If we surrender one, be it 
ever so worthless, on the demand of 
any other power, then the sooner we 
cease to sing “‘ Rule, Britannia” the 
better. Now we do not believe 
that the people of England are as 
yet prepared for these things. It 
strikes us, on the contrary, that 
the vast importance of our trans- 
marine territories is just beginning 
to be felt and acknowledged by the 
masses. These colonisation so- 
cieties springing up everywhere, 
show that at length the suffer- 
ing poor, and the rich who feel 
for them, understand how alone 
the ills of over-population are to 
be remedied. The suffering poor, 
therefore, and the rich who feel for 
them, cannot be expected to ap- 
prove a policy which shall give 
an impulse to a movement so 
eminently calculated to rob them 
and their children of their inheri- 
tance. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville may pretend to hold the 
remonstrances of colonial deputa- 
tions light. We are mistaken if 
they will not find, when ‘the season 
of difficulty arises to thém, that colo- 
nists and the friends of colonists 
have more influence in Great Britain 
than they dreamed of. 

And now, while all these clouds 
are gathering round them, we have 
not only the newpapers assever- 
ating that a Liberal Government, 
with Mr. Gladstone at its head, is 
a necessity, but we have Mr. Bright 
upon the stump, gathering round 
him his friends in Birmingham, 
and speaking to them no more as 
the teacher of the people, but as 
the Minister of the Crown. — Mr. 
Bright’s recent speeches have hardly, 


as it seems to us, received full jus- 
tice either from the ‘Times’ or the 
‘Standard.’ The ‘Times’ under: 
takes, of co to account favour- 
ably for his change of tone. He 
has been taught by experience. He 
knows now what the difficulties 

are’ that stand in the way of 
the best-intentioned | Govern- 
ment. The ‘Standard,’ on the con- 
trary, will not allow to the popular 
orator one iota of merit. It considers 
his first address, during his recent 
visit to Birmingham, to be as 
mischievous as any that he ever 
uttered; and of the others it 
speaks contemptuously. We have 
read all his appeals to his con- 
stituents and admirers differently. 
He is guarded rather in the lan- 
guage in which he clothes his 
thoughts than in the thoughts 
themselves. He has not changed 
& single opinion. But being a 
member of a Cabinet in which 
there are 'still those who differ from 
him on every subject, toto calo, he 
avoids discussions on which he 
could not enter without bringing 
‘confusion into the Government. 
Mr. Bright, in spite of his somewhat 
fulsome laudation of the indi- 
vidual sovereign, is precisely what 
he ever was—a democrat to the 
backbone. His hatred of ‘the 
House of Lords he scarcely takes 
the trouble to disguise at Birming- 
ham, any more than in the House 
of Commons. The landed gentry 
‘are odious in his eyes; and he 
tells his people that the great mea- 
sure of last session has effected all 
that its authors intended it to 
effect, because he sees or imagines 
that its ultimate results will be the 
downfall of everything like mon- 
‘archical institutions throughout the 
empire. What good can a gentle- 
man of his peculiar views see ina 
regularly constituted Church, whe- 
ther its orgafisation go up from the 
kirk-session to the General Assem- 
bly, or from the Minister and his 
churchwardens to the Episcopate or 
the Papacy, to command respect? 
He has been trained from infancy 
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to treat religion as a sentiment, 
and the need of discipline in a 
Church, to be enforced by laws, and 
of officers especially appointed to 
explain and carry them into effect, 
as entirely out of place in the in- 
tercourse of men with their Creator. 
In his view, therefore, the sever- 
ance of the Church from the State 
in Ireland is a step in the right 
direction. It has effected all that 
for the present he desired to gain 
from it. It has at least shaken 
men’s belief in the moral obliga- 
tion of the State to foster the 
religious principle in the people. 
Mr. Bright has, we suspect, made 
a snintake in all this. It med 
go down in a hall crammed wit 
Birmingham operatives, who take 
no trouble to analyse the decla- 
ration, and might not be able if 
they did to catch its true drift. 
But instructed Churchmen, whether 
they be Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
or Roman Catholics, are differently 
. circumstanced. In their mutual 
dislike to each other, they may 
decline to look beyond the end 
immediately achieved ; but they can- 
not, when they come to consider the 
matter, fail to perceive that there 
is a still sterner issue in the back- 
ground. Again, Mr. Bright deceives 
himself if he suppose for a moment 
that the nonsense which he talked 
on the subject of reciprocity will 
have any other effect than to con- 
firm the advocates of that commer- 
cial system in their error, if an 
error it be. They will tell him, in 
reply, that they deprecate the im- 
position of duties on the raw mate- 
rial; that they would object to 
customs on the importation of cot- 
ton, as much as on the importation 
of corn and cattle; and are averse 
to tax the export of wool or grain. 
But if France persists in taxing 
our fabrics, then are we bound to 
defend ourselves by taxing hers ; of 
which the effect will be, that what- 
ever England is capable of producing, 
the English people will purchase 
at a moderate rate; while those 
who cannot do without foreign 
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fabrics, and are rich enough to buy 
them, can do so. As to the argu. 
ment which turns upon increased 
house-rent, and so forth, there is no 
weight in it whatever. Rents were 
not what they are now, while ag 
yet only native masons, bricklayers, 
and carpenters, built the houses, 
They will scarcely rise above their 
present level if we revert to this 
same good custom ; and should they 
rise, men in constant employ will be 
better able to pay six or seven shil- 
lings a-week for their rooms, than 
men out of work entirely, or only 
employed by fits and starts, are able 
to pay five shillings. 

On the whole, then, it appears to 
us, that the coming session is just 
as likely to shake, weaken, and de- 
stroy the present Government as to 
insure to it a long lease of power. 
Ireland is in a state of volcano. No 
land law that the heart of man 
can devise will be sufficient to 
change its condition in that re- 
spect. The priests insist upon such, 
a fixity of tenure for the tenants as 
is clearly incompatible with the 
rights of property in the nominal 
landowner. The working men de- 
mand that they shall not be for- 
gotten, and seem to point to a re 
currence to the old tribal system. 
Can we imagine for a moment that 
a British Parliament will sanction 
either wrong, or anything at all ap- 
proaching te it? The priests de- 
mand that they shall become the 
sole recognised instructors of the 
Irish people. Will either the Man- 
chester Education League, or the 
Education Union of England, or 
the National Society, or the General 
Assembly of Scotland, assent. to 
this? The Irish people—for we 
grieve to say that recent events 
have tended to bring more than 
Fenians to this state of mind—are 
becoming more and more convinced 
every day that Ireland will never 
prosper till she re-establish a Legis- 
lature of her own. Is it to be cre- 
dited that Parliament will sanction 
the setting up two governing bodies 
within the same monarchy, and that, 
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too, after the experience of seventy 
ears of union? Meanwhile the 
colonists claim to have their views 
represented by a delegation in Lon- 
don of their own body. What is 
this except a Colonial Parliament, 
if not possessing powers co-exten- 
sive with that which sits in West- 
minster, at all events qualified and 
authorised to advise, and it may be 
restrain, that body? And for rous- 
ing the spirit which thus works, 
Mr. Gladstone knows that he alone 
is responsible. Well, we are in 
God’s hands. If it be His will 
to destroy this great constitutional 


monarchy we cannot help it. But 
we venture to hope better thin 
even though the realisation of the 
dream in which we indulge may 
imply the expulsion from office of 
our “inevitable Prime Minister.” 
Let us wait and see whether self- 
denial, regard for truth, wisdom, 
and a genuine love of country may 
not co-operate to bring men of 
moderate opinions together, to the 
discomfiture and rout of those 
who seem bent on sacrificing all 
that is worth living for both in 
England and Ireland to their own 
wild ambition. 
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UPON THE EMPLOYMENT OF RHYMED VERSE IN ENGLISH COMEDY, 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.’ 


Torquay, Jan. 20,1970. 


Sir,—In his Preface to the comedy of the. ‘Pramesurs,’ Racine ob- 
serves that ‘people in general pay no heed to the intention or the dili- 
gence of authors,” and complains “that the work he had written for 
amusement had been examined as if it were a tragedy; so that even 
those most inclined tobe diverted were afraid de n’avoir pas ri dana le 
regle.” Alas! I have not written the ‘PLameurs;’ but, judging by 
certain comments on the little comedy I have written, I feel that I ought 
so far to -have imitated the illustrious author of the ‘PLameurs,’ as to 
have explained the nature of my design in a preface. If you can cour. 
teously spare me a brief space in your columns, I would fain repair that 
omission. 

However trivial my work in itself, the inquiries it suggests can scarcely 
be without interest and importance to genuine students of our literature 
—viz., 1st, Whether our language will admit of a versified rhythm especi- 
ally appropriate to the Comic Muse? and 2dly, If so, whether such rhythm 
should be sought in the metre employed by Moliére? Many years 
when I was encouraged to direct my thoughts towards compositions in- 
tended for stage representation, conversing with some not undistinguished 
literary friends, the remark was made, that our comedy, so rich in its 
department of prose, had hitherto found no measure in verse readily 
available for the mirth or the satire in which the poetry of comedy 
mainly consists ; that our blank verse, the noblest of all forms for tragic 
diction, and lending poetical elevation or grace to the mixed drama of 
sentiment and romance, is singularly ill adapted to the playfulness of 
comic dialogue. It is truly said by the critic to whom I am indebted 
for a too flattering review of ‘Walpole’ in the last number of your Maga- 
zine: ‘‘That Shakespeare judged blank verse an inappropriate vehicle 
for comedy, is shown by the fact that his comic business is almost invari- 
ably transacted in prose, that most of his comic characters never speak 
verse at all, and that others, who do speak it, descend to prose in comic 
scenes.” Yet if we are to boast of a Comic Muse, it would seem that she 
ought to have some sort of poetic measure which she would not be called 
upon to forsake the moment she entered her rightful province of humour 
and wit. The comedy of the ancients is a comedy of verse. In the 
course of the above-mentioned discussion, reference was naturally made 
to Moliére, and to the advantage for the surprise of repartee and the 
point of epigram which his employment of rhyme had bestowed on his 
dialogue. The question then no less naturally arose, Whether the metre 
employed by Moliére was not of all measures the best adapted to comic 

oetry ? and some amongst us contended that English prosody was even 
better adapted than French to the colloquial usages of the twelve-feet 
couplet—admitting of easier anapeestic flow, and greater variety of csesura 
and cadence. The very objections urged against the employment of such 
metre in tragic dialogue seemed to us arguments in favour of its appli- 
cation to comic. The Englishman or the German most hostile to 
the rhyme of Corneille would often be the first to acknowledge the 
merits of rhyme in Moliére. The result of our discussion was a general 
agreement that the experiment of such a metrical form for comic expres 
sion would be well worth trying, and if only partially successful in the 
first instance, might hereafter be taken up and improved by some great 
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comic poet, and furnish in his hands no mean additional ornament to our 
dramatic literature. 

It however seemed to us all that. certain conditions for the introduction 
of the rhymed measure into. English comic dialogue were indispensable— 
Istly, That it should not be employed in a comedy intended to. depict 
the special manners and humours of our own day, It.is.a_just rule in 
criticism that when a dramatic author would. ayail .himself. of :vehicles of 
expression foreign to our colloquial usages, he should withdraw our 
attention from our daily associations, and trust to that wonderful ductility 
with which the imagination lends itself to. unfamiliar forms provided 
they be not forcibly contrasted by familiar terms and surroundings; and 
we pretty generally agreed that the age of Pope and Swift, the age par 
excellence of English satirists, furnishes perhaps the most favourable 
period in which a satirical comedy in rhyme may seek its characters 
and hazard the novelty of its form. 2dly, We concurred in the principle 
that the dramatis persone invented should seek to illustrate those 
general types of comedy which are not confined to one nation,or tp one 
time ; poetic forms being best adapted to those broad and lasting distinc- 
tions which are ealled typical—such .as Moliére borrows from the :Latin 
comedians as they borrowed from the Greek—while prose is the fitter 
mode of expression (and so. in his prose comedies Moliére appeared to 
deem) for those individua] eccentricities and humours which cannot be 
fairly classed under the head of cosmopolitan types,, but belong to the 
manners ef a peculiar date or locality. Verse, for instance, would, be 
sadly misapplied in conveying literally the sort of drollery which be- 
longs to the dialect of a Yorkshire countryman or the slang of a-London 
cockney. In the first case, comedy is extracted from generals which 
are nearly always typical, and best expressed by the poetry which.con- 
stitutes the common language of human nature; in the last, it is 
extracted from particulars which are.special and individualised, and to 
whose peculiarities prose best gives the partial and fleeting realism that 
confines itself to the manners of the day. ‘I need not enlarge on this 
distinction—it is familiar to every man acquainted with the rudiments of 
criticism. 

Well then, sir, out of this conversation, at. the remote date of which.I 
speak, grew the germ of this little comedy of ‘Walpole.’ At that time, 
wishing to see if I could hit off some slight:outline of the results at which 
I and others, far better critics of dramatic.art than .I pretend to be, had 
arrived, should the experiment of rhymed comedy be .adventured—the 
scene between Walpole and Blount as it stands in my play, Act ii. 
Scene ii., was written. It was approved by the friends I have referred 
to as conformable, so far as it went, and however inadequately, to 
the conditions of art in. which we had all concurred. I then 
received urgent solicitations to extend the scene to a drama to be 
placed on the stage. Various circumstances, however, combined to with- 
draw my attention altogether from such an experiment, until last year, 
having some leisure on my hands, and reconsidering the collateral and 
prospective interests in comic art which were suggested by the inquiries 
with which I have commenced this intrusion on your pages,—viz., whether 
the English language can admit ‘to the Comic Muse a Muse-like measure 
distinct from prose on the one hand, and tragic rhythm on the other—in a 
word, peculiar to herself—and whether, if so, she can find any measure so 

ood as that in which the verse of Moliére has rendered the verse of 

lautus and Terence,—TI resolved to finish a work which, though so slight 
in itself, I cannot allow to be undeserving of fair examination as to the 
principles it embodies and the hints it may suggest. 
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Poetic rhythm, whether it be rhymed or unrhymed, necessitates stretch 
of intellect in the writer. Even in the gayer forms of comedy, it neces. 
sitates the terseness which comes from thoughtful labour. Compare the 
prose comedy of Moliére to the poetic, and what man capable of li 
judgment will not acknowledge the infinite superiority which the obliga- 
tions of versified rhythm confer on the poetic comedy over the prose, when 
composed by the same author, not only in epigrammatic expressions, but 
in succinctness of plot, in liveliness of character, in playfulness of satire, 
in elevation of sentiment? It is quite true that the introduction of rhyme 
into our comedy is an innovation. But innovation is originality, and origi- 
nality does not necessarily imply a defect in art. 

There was a time, not very long before that of Shakespeare, when blank 
verse was an innovation, and had that Stranger from abroad been at once 
denounced as at variance with preconceived associations of English rh 
who shall say whether the tragedies of Shakespeare (if discarding the 
rhyme of the Mysteries) would not have been written in prose ? 

I must hasten to a conclusion. I hold that everything in literature 
should endeavour to be that which it pretends to be—that a thing which 
calls itself an oration should not be an essay ; that a thing which calls itself 
a novel should not be a sermon; and therefore, in writing the thing which 
calls itself a comedy, I have endeavoured, quite apart from the artistic 
question whether it should or should not be written in verse, to consult 
the laws of comic construction in plot, situation, and effect. 

If I decline to place on the stage a comedy thus composed for represen- 
tation, the reason is sufficiently obvious. Every habitual playgoer knows 
that the immediate fate of a play on the boards depends much more on the 
actors than it does on the author. 

I am assured by friends much better acquainted than myself with the 
practical state and condition of our stage, that, however justly admired 
our living actors may be in parts to which they are accustomed, yet that 
which is technically called Dressed Comedy has become too obsolete for 
their study, and that it would be scarcely possible to find in any single 
theatre three performers to whose talents the principal parts in Walpole 
would be congenial or suited. The objection against performing a play 
which can find no appropriate performers would apply to my piece, 
whether written in prose or verse; but ofcourse it applies with addi- 
tional force where there is an imperative necessity for that niceness of ex- 
pression which all rhythmical forms demand. 

In consistency with my faith in the soundness of my experiment, I do 
but follow the example of all prudent experimentalists in declining to ac- 
cept conditions for trying it glaringly hostile to all fairness of test. 

I am obliged, therefore, for the present, to leave this work to be con- 
sidered by readers merely as a comic poem, of a kind in which there 1s no 
previous example in the English language, but serving, despite all that may 
be said in depreciation of the first experimentalist, to direct the minds of 
those who come after him to a field capable of affording no inadequate 
returns to the pains bestowed upon its culture. 

Tue Autor or ‘WALPOLE.’ 
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POSTSCRIPT TO “LORD BYRON AND HIS CALUMNIATORS.” 


Suvce the publication of our Janu- 
ary number Mrs, Stowe’s long-pro- 
mised volume has made its appear- 
ance. Those who expected that it 
would contain any further evidence 
as to the charge brought against 
Lord Byron and his sister will be 
disappointed. We have perused it 
carefully, and not one particle is to 
be found. On the contrary, Mrs. 
Stowe appears to glory in the in- 
fantine faith with which she re- 
ceived Lady Byron’s astounding 
assertions. ‘* Of cowrse,” she says, 
“I did not listen to this story as one 
who was investigating its worth, I 
received it as truth.” ‘The whole 


consultation was upon the assump- 
tion that she had at her command 
such proofs as could not be ques- 
tioned” (p. 166). 

What these proofs were Mrs. 
Stowe never inquired either during 
Lady Byron’s life or since her 


death ; and she, with much naiveté, 
expresses her surprise at finding 
that any of Lady Byron’ s “friends, 
trustees, and family” are alive, 
and her “astonishment at hearing 
that her papers are in their hands” 
(p. 127). Can language be strong 
enough to express the reprobation 
which must be felt by every one 
who has one particle of honesty, 
truth, or charity in his nature, for 
a woman who could publish so 
horrible and revolting a Pgs ox 
such a foundation ? 

devotion of Mrs. Stowe for her del 
appears to make her incapable of 
seeing the atrocity of the charge 
she has brought against Mrs. 
Leigh. She says, apologetically, 
“Lord Byron, if we look at it right- 
ly, did not corrupt Mrs. Leigh more 
than he did the whole British pub- 
lic” / (p. 222). Shades of our grand- 
mothers and great aunts! were 
ye all Myrrhas, Tamars, and 
daughters of Lot? Is this the 
conception entertained on the other 
side of the Atlantic as to English 
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society, or is it mere midsummer 
madness? Mrs. Stowe does not 
dispute the genuineness of Lady 
Byron’s letters to Mrs. Leigh pub- 
lished in the ‘ Quarterly,’ but ac- 
counts for them by the superhuman 
charity of the writer which enabled 
her not only to leave her husband 
and his sister to indulge their 
criminal inclinations in the draw- 
ing-room undisturbed by her pre- 
sence (p. 159) whilst she offered 
up prayers on their behalf in her 
bedroom, but after receiving his 
repeated bold avowal that the con- 
nection had existed in time past, 
that it should continue in time to 
come, and that she must submit 
to it (p. 159, 160)—these are the 
very words of Mrs. Stowe—to re- 
gard the partner of his crime as “‘ her 
confidante and friend,” and “as a 
most abused and innocent woman” 
(p. 195). Such charity is certainly 
supernatural, and we can only ac- 
count for Mrs. Stowe’s belief in its 
existence on the supposition that 
she holds the doctrine of “credo 
quia impossibile.” 

Much of Mrs. Stowe’s book is de- 
voted to a eulogy of Truth which 
forcibly reminds us of Mr. Chad- 
band’s discourse in ‘Bleak House’ 
on the same subject, delivered over 
the unhappy ‘Tom All-alone.” But 
when Mrs. Stowe has occasion to 
n practise the virtue she commends, 
there isa sad shortcoming. We will 
give one instance. At p. 87 Mrs. 
Stowe quotes the testimony of a 
Mrs. Mimms, whom she describes 
as “the confidential waiting-maid 
who went with Lady Byron on yr 
wedding-journey, . 
venerable, respectable old sane 
quite in possession of all her senses 
in general, and of that sixth sense 
of propriety in particular, . which 
appears not to be a common virtue 
in our days.” Mrs. Stowe then 
proceeds in the following words: 

—‘* As her testimony is important, 
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we insert it here, with a descrip- 
tion of her person in full,” p. 37. 
After this exordium, what does the 
reader suppose that Mrs. Stowe 
does? She carefully omits from 
Mrs. Mimms’s narrative the follow- 
ing passage :—'*She was present 
when they (Lord and Lady Byron) 
arrived at that mansion (Halnaby 
Hall) later on in the day, and saw 
them alight from the carriage. 
What was the condition of Lady 
Byron at that moment? Mrs. 
Mimms says she was buoyant 
and cheerful as a bride should be, 
and kindly and gaily responded to 
the greetings of welcome which 
poured upon her from the pretty 
numerous group of servants and 
tenants of the Milbanke family who 
had assembled about the. entrance 
to the mansion. Fletcher, who was 
the only servant who accompanied 
the bride and bridegroom from Sea- 
ham to Halnaby, and who of course 
sat upon the box, informed Mrs. 
Mimms that a similar scene had 
occurred at Darlington at the hotel 
when they changed horses.” No 
doubt Mrs. Stowe did not expect 
that any one would take the trouble 
to look up the file of the ‘ Newcastle 
Chronicle’ in which Mrs. Mimms’s 
narrative originally appeared, and 
thought that this scandalous sup- 
pressio vert would escape detec- 
tion. And why did she make it? 
Simply because this passage con- 
clusively disposes of the absurd 
slanders of Miss Martineau as to 
what occurred on that occasion, re- 
peated by Mrs. Stowe at page 287 
of the present volume! ‘Oh, my 
friends!” (to quote from the well- 
known discussion before alluded 
to) “when that hardened heathen 
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told us a story of a cock and ofa 
bull and of a lady, was that the 
Terewth? No, my friends, no!” 

The rest of Mrs. Stowe’s volume 
is devoted to the bitterest vitupe. 
ration of Lord Byron,— 


“His father, mother, body, soul, and 
muse ;” 


of English society in general; of 
ourselves in particular (especially 
of the characters who appear in the 
*Noctes’ and the writer of the 
article on the Countess Guiccioli’s 
book in our July number last eat); 
and of all who do not accept Lady 
Byron as a divinity to be wor. 
shipped with blind devotion, and 
Mrs. Stowe as her prophetess. 

We must in justice say that Mrs. 
Stowe gives evidence of her sin- 
cerity by the powerful appeal which 
she makes to those who have the 
custody of Lady Byron’s papers for 
their publication. In this we 
heartily concur. We know e@« 
certissima scientid that there is 
in existence a mass of the most 
valuable Be rman the publi- 
cation of which is the only com- 
pensation which can now be made 
for the destruction of Lord Byron's 
memoirs. We say with equal con- 
fidence that such a_ publication 
would prove conclusively the jus- 
tice of Lord Brougham’s estimate 
of the character of Lord Byron,* and 
the utter impossibility of there 
being the slightest foundation for 
Mrs. Stowe’s horrible story; and 
we believe that those who have the 
papers alluded to in their posses- 
sion are only restrained from mak- 
ing them public by a feeling of 
forbearance towards the memory of . 
Lady Byron. 





* ‘Remarks on the Exclusion of Lord Byron’s Monument from Westminster 


Abbey.’ 








